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The Life of William Earl of Shelburne, after- 
wards first Marquis of Lansdowne, with 
Eatracts from his Papers and Correspond- 
ence. By Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice. 
Vol. Il 1766-1776. (London: Mac- 
millan & Co., 1876.) 


TuxE second volume of the Life of Lord Shel- 
burne extends from 1766 to 1776, and in- 
cludes his term of office in the administra- 
tion of Lord Chatham (July, 1766-October, 
1768) ; his career in opposition to the Duke 
of Grafton and Lord North ; a brief tour 
upon the Continent in 1771; and some ac- 
count of his intimacy with the Abbé Morellet, 
and with Dr. Price, Dr. Priestley, and 
Jeremy Bentham. 

On the downfall of the Rockingham go- 
vernment in 1766, the task of forming an 
administration was entrusted by the King to 
Lord Chatham. His object was to renew the 
experiment on the issue of which George IIT. 
not unfrequently intimated that he was 
willing to stake his throne, of dissolving 
those political connexions which had pre- 
vailed ever since the Revolution, and had 
reduced the power of the sovereign below 
its constitutional level. Shelburne and 
Chatham, however, had many other bonds 
of union besides this particular design. 
They agreed on the subject of the Colonies. 
They agreed on the necessity of reforming 
our Indian administration. They agreed on 
the system which ought to be pursued in 
Ireland. They thought alike on the great 
question of privilege. And Shelburne, who 
had heartily supported the Peace of Paris 
in 1763, which Chatham had as heartily 
condemned, was now at all events of the same 
mind with his leader in regard to the neces- 
sity of ‘“‘ humbling the House of Bourbon.” 
Events had drawn the two together during 
the administration of Lord Rockingham ; and 
Shelburne’s known hostility to the old party 
system was only one out of many quali- 
ties which recommended him to the new 
minister. Indeed, as Shelburne had be- 
come a recent convert to the war policy of 


‘Chatham, so Chatham was only a recent 


convert to the Tory policy of Shelburne. 
He had once told George III. that the 
government could not be conducted with- 
out the great Revolution families, and 
to what his change of mind was owing 
has never been thoroughly explained. But 
Chatham, or ‘rather Chatham’s party in the 
Cabinet, shared the fate of Milo. In striv- 
ing to rend the Whig connexions, they them- 
selves were wedged in and crushed by them. 
What success might have attended the effort 





had Chatham been in good health is a ques- 
tion which it is useless to ask. As it was, 
his seclusion from public business was fatal, 
His ministry was formed chiefly of his own 
adherents and such followers of Lord 
Rockingham as their chief permitted to 
serve under him, the Bedford connexion 
being held at arm’s length. But in the 
absence of Chatham himself, the Duke of 
Grafton, the next in authority in the 
Cabinet, was compelled to make room for 
the Russell party, who thus uniting with 
the Rockinghams, ejected Shelburne from 
the government, Chatham himself resigning 
about the same time. The Duke con- 
tinued at the head of a pare Whig adminis- 
tration till January, 1770, when he fell before 
the combined attacks of the two ex-Ministers, 
only, however, to make room for Lord 
North, who at length succeeded in effectually 
breaking up the Whigs. He separated the 
Bedford from the Rockingham interest, 
and this time permanently; and the Whig 
party never afterwards recovered its former 
ascendancy, though in 1782 and 1783 there 
was some external appearance of it. 

With the accession of Lord North came 
a lull in the strife of parties, broken however 
by the great Indian debates of 1773, in which 
Shelburne, despairing of any stronger mea- 
sure, supported the Government Bill. We 
must presume from the volume before us 
that he would have declared Clive to be 
guilty of the offences enumerated in General 
Burgoyne’s Resolutions, and have punished 
him accordingly. Another incident which 
troubled the serenity of the early years of 
Lord North’s administration was the seizure 
of the Falkland Islands by Spain. The Oppo- 
sition were evidently in hopes that war 
would follow, when an alarmed nation 
would at once have cried out for Chatham. 
But a French Court intrigue overthrew at a 
lucky moment the war party in that king- 
dom, and compelled the Spanish Govern- 
ment at once to take a lower tone. The 
cloud blew over, and Shelburne was at liberty 
to enjoy the society of philosophers in the 
shades of Bowood as long as he chose. Ben- 
tham has left us a very lively account of 
this Wiltshire Tusculum, written some years 
after the period we are now speaking of ; but 
here at this time used to assemble Priestley 
and Price, the leaders of the English Socinians, 
and the Abbé Morellet, a light among the 
French economists, and Dr. Franklin, and 
David Garrick, who must have been rather 
like a fish out of water one would think in 
such society. But Lord Edmond Fitzman- 
rice is evidently reserving these scenes for 
a future volume ; and we are bound to follow 
his example. The present one concludes with 
the last abortive attempts at reconciliation 
between England and the American colonies, 
concluded by the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, July, 1776. And with the opening 
of the third we shall come on a more exciting 
scene, the contents of this one being, we are 
bound to say, of a somewhat uninteresting 
character. 

Lord Edmond’s narrative is perfectly 
simple and unpretending ; he makes no pre- 
tence to style, but he avoids on the other hand 
all that overstrained emphasis and rather 
tawdry rhetoric which marks so much of 
the historical writing of the present dey. 


His own reflections are always interesting, 
and occasionally striking, though he shrinks 
from entering on any discussion of his an- 
cestor’s principles, which in many respects 
are irreconcilable with modern Liberalism. 
Lord Shelburne seems to have thought more 
deeply on both religious and political sub- 
jects than was common with the statesmen 
of his age; and considering his acknow- 
ledged ability, his freedom from party pre- 
dilections, and his intimate acquaintance 
with the political world for more than forty 
years, his real opinion of the state of Eng- 
land during the early days of George III. 
would, if we could only get at it, possess un- 
rivalled interest and value. But his utter- 
ances on the subject are dark and enigmati- 
cal, and his descendant does not aid us to 
decipher them. We gather indeed both 
from the first volume and the second that 
he believed the Whig party to have esta- 
blished between 1714 and 1760 a system of 
government at variance with the principles 
of the constitution; and he seems to have 
believed that by abstaining from bribery 
and corruption and trusting to the rec- 
titude of its measures to obtain the con. 
fidence of the public, the Crown might 
have succeeded in subverting this system 
and in restoring the real monarchy. But 
as far as Shelburne’s own language is any 
clue to his ideas, he never got beyond the 
threshold of the difficulty. Had he reflected 
on the intimate if not inseparable connexion 
which exists between party and _parlia- 
mentary government, or considered what 
checks would exist upon the power of the 
Crown if the House of Commons consisted 
only of a multitude of individuals unac- 
customed to combine together or to sacrifice 
particular opinions to ensure community of 
action? If Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 
could have thrown any light on these ques- 
tions it would have added very greatly to 
the interest and utility of his work. But all 
he says upon the subject leads us to conclude 
either that the difficulty has not occurred to 
him, or that he thinks personal government 
by George III. would have been a very good 
thing. “Had George III.,” says he, at 
page 190,— 


“been the patriot king whose advent was an- 
nounced, had he set worthy objects before himself, 





&e. &e., he might have had an easy triumph over 
his adversaries ; nor would he have had far to go 
| to find proper instruments for an enlightened 
| policy in the followers of Chatham, who made 
‘measures not men’ their motto.” 


Very good; but who is to say what are 
worthy objects, and what is an enlightened 
policy ? As specimens of what are unworthy 
objects Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice names 
extension of prerogative, the limitation of 
the political liberties of his subjects, and the 
suppression of the rights of the Colonies. 
But this is not the light in which the King’s 
policy appeared to himself. As for exten- 
sion, or rather revival of prerogative, that 
was a necessary part of the new scheme 
which Lord Edmond by implication favours. 
The suppression of the rights of the Colonies 
was in the King’s eyes the vindication of the 
rights of the crown. And by the limitation 
of political liberty we profess we do not 
know what Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 





means. If public opinion is to be the test 
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of the rectitude of measures, we know that 
George III. had it constantly on his own 
side as often as he chose to appeal to it. 
In 1774, in 1780, in 1784, in 1807, the 
people pronounced unmistakeably that his 


objects were good and worthy ones. But 
the people were wrong perhaps? Possibly ; 
but then what is to be the test? What we 


should like is to see the theory of govern- 
ment which Shelburne presumably enter- 
tained thrown into a practical shape. We 
can understand those advocates of personal 
government who say that for the sake of its 
advantages they will tolerate its occasional 
evils, but a system under which a king shall 
govern when his objects are worthy ones, 
wd only reign when they are not, is and 
must remain a dream. T. E. Kespet. 








A Commonpluce Book of John Milton, etc. 
Edited from the original MSS. in the pos- 
session of Sir Frederick U. Graham, Bart., 
by Alfred J. Horwood, of the Middle 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Printed for 
the Camden Society, 1876. 


Tus volume was discovered by Mr. A. J. 
Horwood (while engaged on the work of the 
Historical MSS. Commission) in the library 
of Sir Frederick Graham of Netherby. The 
fact was announced in October 1, 1874, and 
has been more than once referred to in these 
pages. The just-published ‘report of the 
Commission does not, however, give the 
fuller account promised in the Times; but 
Mr. Horwood, in exhibiting the book at the 
Rooms of the Royal Society of Literature 
last Wednesday, gave a short description of 
the external history of the volume. 

The curiosity and expectation excited by 
the book are rather disappointed in its 
perusal. Many of the entries amply justify 
its title in the modern sense of common- 
place. “Mortem esse finem aerumnarum ” 
seems scarcely worth writing except to head 
a copy-book. A personal interest clings 
around every relic of Milton, but there is 
here no fresh revelation of his mind. The 
range of reading is wide, but for that any one 
acquainted with Milton is prepared. There 
is very little in the way of comment, nothing 
in the style of Ben Jonson’s Discoveries. 

The division is triple—Ethical, A’conomi- 
cal, and Political extracts. The last occupy 
far the largest share of space, for the two 
former together take but twenty of the fifty- 
eight pages of the reprint. The passages 
noted occur in works as early as the Refor- 
mation in England (1641), and at least as 
late as the Defensio (1651). In the Way to 
Remove Hirelings (1659), we have perhaps 
the continuation of the passage here given 
from Gilles’ History of the Waldenses. I 
have not noticed, in my rather cursory peru- 
sal, the entry which must have been made 
after Milton’s death, but I should suppose 
the book to have been in use principally 
during the polemic period of his life—from 
Iycidas to Paradise Lost, speaking roughly. 
All the stormy questions of the time have 
left their trace on its pages. The “ corrup- 


tions of the clergy,” the Tetrachordon con- 
troversy, the nature and limitations of king- 
ship, the lawfulness of tyrannicide, are 
among the subjects that occupied the com- 
piler’s mind. 





The volume starts (like Paradise Lost) 
with malum morale, and proceeds some way, 
in a grave though scarcely methodical 
fashion, through some ‘“ moral virtues and 
their contrary vices.” Among these, how- 
ever, we find musical: jottings about the 
alternate chant in churches, organs, and the 
gamut, reminding us of still earlier days, 
when Milton’s “due feet ” sought the clois- 
ter’s pale, and when he delighted in the 
service high and anthems clear of the 
Church he was afterwards to call “ that old 
Ephesian goddess.” 

On the wager by battle Milton makes the 
safe observation that “it is not certain in 
deciding the truth, as appears by”’ a combat 
recorded by Holinshed, wherein might over- 
came right. 

Under Poetry is commemorated the “ mira 
et perplacida”’ story of Caedmon in Beda; 
the royal example of Alfred “ poeseos peri- 
tissimus ;” and the edifying use made by 
St. Basil of the natural love of melody. 
Still more jejune is “ Rhetoric,” a citation 
of the first words of Aristotle’s treatise. 
Among other articles under this (rather mis- 
cellaneous) ethical division, one notices De 
Curiositate, wherein is deprecated the dis- 
cussion of things too deep for human appre- 
hension, and St. Basil is adduced in support 
of an opinion like that expressed by Adam 
in his reply to Raphael (P. L. viii. 191-7) ; 
the epitaphs of the “ribald of Arezzo” 
named in the Areopagitica and of Boccaccio ; 
and a mention of Luther’s habit of roundly 
abusing his opponents in controversy, utilised 
afterwards in the Apology for Smectymnuus. 

Under Index Ciconomicus, marriage is 
the principal subject, with the ominous head- 
ing “ Matrimonium: vide De Divortio.” The 
quotation from Selden (made in the Way to 
Remove Hirelings) as to the expediency of 
liberating marriage from the control of the 
clergy is registered here, and, among other 
illustrious examples of easy divorce that of 
a Muscovite prince who married as often as 
he pleased, since “‘illi moribus patriis licet,” 
and that by no invidious privilege of birth— 
“non regi solum sed cuivis,”’ as Milton puts 
in the margin. “ Concubinatus” carries on 
this train of thought (checked by one per 
contra item as to the household disquiet of 
Henry II.), by precedents from German, 
French, and Italian history, for disregard- 
ing even the usual civil consequences of free 
love, and a further point of liberality is 
reached in Milton’s observation (at p. 18), 
that “to forbid polygamy to all hath more 
obstinate rigor in it than wisdom.” The 
poet’s unhappy personal experience is re- 
flected by this wistful record, by the form of 
the entry “ Conjugal affection rare, in the 
wife of Edward I.” in Palestine, and by 
“The discommoditie of marriage. See 
Chaucer, Marchant’s tale, and Wife of Bath’s 
prologue.” In a former page a story to a 
lady’s credit is emphasised by the marginal 
note, “‘a just woman.” 

In the Political division are noted the 
legal obligations of English kings. Milton 
has carefully followed (in Holinshed) the 
wars of the Barons against John and 
Henry III. up to the ordinances of Oxford. 
Among jottings as to the duty of a true 
king we come upon this line—“ Counsels 
unjust he shames not to reverse.” Here, 








too, is the passage from Sir Thomas Smith 
that Milton urged against Salmasius in the 
Defensio, ammunition for which lies heaped 
in these pages—perhaps the last Milton’s 
failing eyesight permitted him to write. 
Many pages towards the end of the volume 
are in Lord Preston’s hand. As references 
are made to headings not found in this book, 
others were presumably used by Milton 
along with it. This consideration may 
qualify our surprise at what we do not find. 
We have passages in full from Boiardo and 
Berni, many references to Dante, and one to 
Ariosto—the last curious as the hint for the 
Limbo of Vanity (P. L. iii. 445-460), and 
copious extracts from the chroniclers; but 
Chaucer is the single representative of Eng- 
lish poetry. The sage and serious Spenser 
finds place, but only as the author of his 
tract on Ireland. Bacon’s opinion as to the 
worthlessness of authorised books was re- 
corded here before its repetition in the 
Areopagitica. From Sidney’s Arcadia come 
“ excellent”’ descriptions of artful courtiers 
and ladies, as well as “‘ exquisite”’ reason- 
ing on the question of the lawfulness of 
suicide. But there is not a word from or 
of, Shakspere. If Milton were only as 
well versed in the plays as most readers of 
to-day, it must have been impossible, one 
would think, to steer clear of their associa- 
tions. But he goes steadily plodding 
through Holinshed without once glancing at 
the pages wherein the chronicler’s portraits 
take life and motion. He can note the 
** excellent counsel ” of the dying Henry IV., 
and the “moderate and Christian” de- 
meanour of his illustrious son, without even 
a casual hint that the pathos and heroism 
are more fully drawn out elsewhere. “‘ Henry 
VIII. disclaiming like a noble prince the 
exactions devised by Wolsey ”’ calls out no 
such recognition of the poet’s skill as had 
been accorded to the art of Sidney. Dante’s 
condemnation of interest as against nature 
suggests no remembrance of Antonio; and 
Ward’s remark, that “an English author 
noteth well” the effect of an evil conscience 
‘in undermining all resolutions,”’ is repeated 
without any reference to “thrice is he 
armed,” or “ conscience doth make cowards 
of us all.” These were not then, it should 
be remembered, hackneyed quotations. The 
refinement of Mr, Evelyn shrank from such 
“old barbarous plays” as Hamlet. Be- 
sides, many of the entries in this volume 
come under the category of the obvious— 
not to say the trite. 

Nevertheless we will hope that Milton 
did not name Shakspere in this book either 
because he had him in his mind, or because 
he had another commonplace book for poetic 
subjects. For if he here gives no token of 
the fervour which had inspired his first- 
published verses “‘ to the admirable dramatic 
poet,” he has made amends by a paragraph, 
“Spectacula,” earnestly defending the theatre, 
or at least tragedy, against Tertullian, 
Cyprian, and Lactantius. The authority of 
these names did not avail with Milton 
against the weakness of their reasons. 

Quid enim in tot philosophia ant gravius 
aut sanctius aut sublimius tragoedia recte 
constituté, quid utilius ad humanae vitae 
casus et conversiones uno intuitu spectandos? 

R. C. Browne. 
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The Great Divide. Travels in the Upper 
Yellowstone in the Summer of 1874. By 
the Earl of Dunraven. (London: Chatto 
and Windus, 1876.) 


‘‘THe Great Divide” is the term applied in 
the United States to the height of land 
which separates the watershed of the At- 
lantic from that of the Pacific. This 
“divide,” or elevated bank of land which 
determines the flow of waters to the east or 
west, generally follows the main range of the 
Rocky Mountains, having a north-west and 
south-east direction, but here and there it 
leaves the line of the loftiest portion of the 
chain, and curving to the east or west, de- 
clines to an almost imperceptible ridge. 
Cutting this longitudinal divide nearly at 
right angles runs a transverse height of land, 
separating the eastern and western slopes 
into two parts, and thus four minor water- 
sheds are formed sloping to the north-east, 
south-east, south-west, and north-west. The 
streams from the two first of these con- 
verge to form the Missouri, and thus dis- 
charge into the Atlantic by the Mississippi ; 
while of the two latter, the north-western 
drains into the North Pacific by the Colum- 
bia River, the south-western by the Colorado 
into the Gulf of Calfornia. The point 
where the longitudinal and the transverse 
heights of land intersect each other, and 
whence the waters stream off to all quarters 
of the compass, sources of three of the great 
rivers of the northern continent, is called 
the “Great Divide” par excellence, and 
les in the territories of Wyoming and 
Montana. Lord Dunraven terms it the 
apex or summit, the geographical centre 
of North America. This is true rather 
of the portion of country included in 
the United States than of the whole con- 
tinent. To the north there stretches a vast 
extent of territory unconnected with the 
first centre, but having a centre of its own 
in this same great chain of Rocky Moun- 
tains, where, in like manner, mighty rivers 
take their rise, and flow north, south, east, 
and west to empty their floods into three 
different oceans. Near Mount Hooker and 
Mount Brown, in British territory, within 
almost a stone’s throw of each other, spring 
the sources of the Fraser and Columbia, 
which fall into the North Pacific, the Atha- 
basca, which through the Mackenzie dis- 
charges into the Arctic Ocean after a course 
of upwards of 2,000 miles, and the Sas- 
katchewan, which runs out into the dis- 
tant Hudson’s Bay. The author considers 
the Rocky Mountains, grand as they are, 
inferior in form and general beauty to the 
Alps. He found no peaks like the Matter- 
horn, no glaciers filling up the higher 
valleys. The loftiest summits of the Rocky 
Mountain chain, however, lie far to the north 
of the district which he visited, and there 
the peaks are more closely packed, and the 
Scenery is of far greater ruggedness and 
grandeur. Mount Brown rises to a height 
of upwards of 16,000 feet, and still further 
to the north the lordly crest of Robson’s 
Peak towers up, it is supposed, to a still 
greater altitude. The author’s statement 
as to the absence of glaciers is certainly 
incorrect. They are probably less exten- 
sive than those of the Alps, but that they 





are numerous in the great Teton mountains 
appears from the account given of them by 
Mr. Langford, as quoted by the author him- 
self in a later portion of the book, and a 
great field of ice was observed by Dr. 
Hector in the neighbourhood of Mount 
Brown. The truth is that the northern 
portion of the range has been very imper- 
fectly explored, and the height of the moun- 
tains and the extent of its glaciers are still 
to a great extent unknown. 

In the preface the writer modestly dis- 
claims any greater attraction for his book 
than that of “a simple truthful narrative of 
an ordinary humdrum trip.” It is not full 
of thrilling adventures or enterprising ex- 
plorations of unknown regions. Lord Dun- 
raven’s first intention had been to make his 
way to the Great Divide from the east 
through mountain passes previously un- 
trodden by the foot of a white man. He 
was, however, prevented from carrying out 
this plan by the outbreak of hostilities with 
the Indians, and was compelled to take a 
more prosaic and ordinary route. Yet had 
he succeeded in accomplishing his original 
design, it might have failed to yield an ex- 
citing story, for the author tells us that he 
is one of those unfortunate—or fortunate 
—men who never meet with ‘‘an adven- 
ture worth a cent, and when he has 


been very much frightened has generally 


found it was without sufficient cause.” 
In spite of this absence of highly sensa- 
tional incident the narrative is very far 
from being uninteresting. If the leader of 
the party met with no dangerous adventures, 
other members of it had a more stirring 
experience. The scene is laid in a region 
of striking physical features, full of curious 
natural phenomena, amid which the travel- 
lers hunted with vigour and success the 
wapiti, the grizzly bear, and the bighorn— 
the chamois of the American Alps. The 
description of all this is written with spirit, 
and with an intelligent appreciation of the 
varied influences of nature in all the changing 
aspects with which she at one time charms, 
at another awes the mind. Here and there 
a passage of unusual vivacity reminds the 
reader of the flippant rattle of South Sea 
Bubbles, and betrays, perhaps, the same in- 
fluence. Many of the landscapes are ex- 
ceedingly well depicted, and some of the 
simple incidents of the voyageur’s life are 
graphically told. The following account of 
a wild, wet, stormy night, when alone in 
camp, will recall most vividly similar scenes 
to those who have had any experience of 
travelling in the Far West. 

One of the party, Dr. Kingsley, had not 
returned, and two others went in search of 
him, leaving Lord Dunraven alone, under 
the shelter of an improvised tent of elk- 
hide :-— 

“For some time I could hear the responsive 
shouts of the searchers, but after a while they 
ceased, and nothing broke the horrid silence ex- 
cept the noises of the night and of the storm. 
The heavy raindrops pattered incessantly on the 
elk-hjde ; the water trickled, and splashed, and 
gurgled down the hill-sides in a thousand muddy 
rills and miniature cascades. The night was 
very dark, but not so black but that I could 
dimly see white ghost-like clouds of vapour, 
and great indistinct masses of fog driving up 
the valley in the gale. The wind rumbled in 





the caverns of the cliffs, shrieked and whistled 
shrilly among the dead pine-trees, and fiercely 
shook the frail shelter overhead, dashing the 
rain-drops in my face. Every now and then the 
fire would burn up brightly, casting a fitful gleam 
out into the damp darkness, and lighting up the 
bare jaws and white skulls of the two elk-heads, 
which seemed to grin derisively at me out of the 
gloom; and then quenched by the hissing rain, it 
would sink down intoa dull red glow. My dog 
moved uneasily about, now pressing closely against 
me, shivering with cold pod fear, nestling up to 
me for protection and looking into my face for 
that comfort which I had not in me to give hin— 
now starting to his feet and whimpering and 
scared, when some great gust smote the pine-tree 
overhead, angrily seized and rattled the elk-hide, 
and scooping up the fire-brands tossed them in the 
air. The tall firs bowed like bulrushes before the 
storm, swaying to and fro, bending their lofty 
heads like bows, and flinging them up again erect, 
smiting their great boughs together in agony, 
groaning and complaining, yet fiercely fighting 
with the tempest. At intervals, when the gale 

aused for a moment, as it were to gather strength, 
its shrill shrieking subdued to a dismal groan, 
there was occasionally heard with startling dis- 
tinctness, through the continuous distant din and 
clamour of the night, a long painfully rending 
er-r-rash followed by a dull heavy thud, notifying 
the fall of some monarch of the woods, and making 
my heart quake within me as I uneasily glanced 
at two tall hemlocks overhead that wrathfully 
ground their trunks together, and whose creaking 
limbs were wrestling manfully with the storm. 
Strange and indistinct noises would come up from 
the vale; rocks became detached and thundered 
down the far-off crags; a sudden burst of wind 
would bear upon me the roar of the torrent below 
with such clearness that it sounded as if it were 
close at hand. It was an awful night in the 
strictest sense of the word. The Demon of the 
Tempest was abroad in his anger, yelling down 
the valley, dashing out the water-floods with his 
hands, laying waste the forest, and filling with 
dread the hearts of man and beast and every 
living thing. There was not a star or a gleam of 
moonlight. It was very gruesome sitting there 
all alone, and I began to feel, like David, horribly 
afraid. I do not know how long I was alone; 
probably it was only a short time—a couple of 
hours or so at most, but the minutes were as hours 
to me.” 


The missing man was brought in, and next 
morning 
“ four unhappy individuals, stiff-jointed and rheu- 
matic, blear-eyed, unshaven, dirty, and unkempt, 
assembled round the fire, and without much dis- 
cussion arrived at the conclusion that this sort of 
thing was all very well for a pic-nic party, but 
that a little went a long way, and that we had 
enjoyed enough of it.” 


The portion of the Great Divide which 
was the special object of attraction to the 
travellers was the extraordinary section of 
country about the sources of the Yellow. 
stone River, known as the ‘“‘ Upper Yellow. 
stone Country,” the “Upper and Lower 
Firehole Basin,’’ or “‘ Wonderland.” Although 
this remote and curious region, hidden in the 
innermost recesses of the Rocky Mountains, 
had been visited but by two white men pre- 
vious to 1870, it has already been sct aside 
by Congress as a National Park, and is now 
accessible to all who may have leisure, money, 
and inclination to visit it. 

The physical features and rare natural 
phenomena displayed in this remarkable 
volcanic district were noticed in the ACADEMY 
some time ago,* and do not call for any 


* Vol. V., page 83. 
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detailed description here. Lord Dunraven, 
however, gives an interesting comparison 
between this American Geyser district and 
those of Iceland and New Zealand. The 
Icelandic springs seem in every respect in- 
ferior to the others, while the New Zealand 
Geysers excel those of the Yellowstone in 
volume of water and in being surrounded 
by more picturesque scenery. But in the 
height of the water-columns spouted up— 
nearly double that of the New Zealand 
Geysers—and inthe exquisite beauty, variety, 
and brilliancy of colouring of the fountain 
basins and neighbouring cliffs, the Yellow- 
stone Geysers carry off the palm. One 
cannot help wishing for some better repre- 
sentation of these richly-painted scenes than 
can be given by simple engravings. 

The author saw a good deal of the Red 
Men, especially the Crows, whom he describes 
as an exceptionally fine race of men physi- 
cally, and morally both better and worse than 
they have been made out to be by different 
writers. He discusses with much good sense 
the “Indian difficulty” arising out of the 
gradual invasion of the native hunting- 
grounds by the advancing army of white 
miners and settlers. The Indians have good 
reason to complain of the situation. The 
Crows, for example, were in 1868 moved out 
of the way to a “reservation” of some six 
millions of acres of fine country north of 
the Yellowstone, and their tenure of it 
guaranteed by the United States Govern- 
ment. But gold was found within its pre- 
cincts; the ground was wanted; miners 
flocked in ; and in 1873 the Crows were again 
requested to move on to another reservation 
of less extent and less value than the former, 
yet, like it, made over tothem “ for ever.” 
As perpetuity was found in the former case 
to equal five years, the Crows naturally do 
not place a very high value on this proviso. 

The Indians will be partly absorbed 
through intermarriage of their women with 
whites and half-breeds ; of the remainder 
some tribes, as the Cherokees, the Nez 
Perces, and the Bannacks, appear capable of 
semi-civilisation, and have begun to cultivate 
a little land, and to raise cattle and horses. 
The majority, however, are incurable nomads, 
and will die out with the fast-failing game 
on which they live, and the pressure of the 
ever-advancing and encircling barriers of 
new settlements. How their euthanasia 
may be most satisfactorily and humanely 
secured is a problem which the American 
Government has so far not been very suc- 
cessful in solving. W. B. Cueapie. 








Memoir and Correspondence of Caroline 
Herschel. By Mrs. John Herschel. With 
portraits. (London: John Murray, 1876.) 


‘On the left hand side of a remarkable en- 
graving by the late W. Walker of Margaret 
Street, which represents the British men of 
science in 1807-8 gathered round James 
Watt to hear and discuss his inventions, one 
of the most prominent figures is that of Sir 
William Herschel. Grouped about him are 
Sir Joseph Banks, Dr. Maskelyne, Francis 
Baily, Wollaston, Dollond, and other kindred 
souls; but one who was more associated 
with, indeed it might be said inseparable 
from, his discoveries, and without whom he 


had fainted and failed, is not there, through 
the disqualification of sex. The reader of the 
Menwir and Correspondence before us will 
find that Caroline Herschel, the humbly- 
nurtured daughter of a Hanoverian band- 
master, mixed or corresponded with those 
several savans on terms of intellectual 
equality by the space of three-parts of a 
century ; for some eventful years of it her 
illustrious brother’s right hand, as well in 
his home as in his discoveries, and after- 
wards, when cooped up in a street of Han- 
over with the bare sowvenirs of past astro- 
nomical prowess, still keeping pace with the 
track of science, and if not nightly, as of 
old, ‘“‘sweeping the heavens” for comets, 
still there in heart and spirit with them that 
did so. It is a just tribute to the sex which 
has achieved the topmost heights of absolute 
devotion and unselfish sympathy that such 
a memoir as this should see the light. Not 
for her genius, though that was extra- 
ordinary, nor yet her self-reliant perseve- 
rance and high principle ; not even for the 
shrewd, bright, quaint humour which peeps 
out in her letters, does Caroline Herschel 
so much deserve the study of earnest folk in 
our day, as because she realised the most 
disinterested self-sacrifice ; and though fitted 
by vigour of intellect to become a dis- 
tinguished woman on her own account, 
literally effaced herself, as the phrase goes, 
in securing, advancing, and commemorating 
the fame of her distinguished brother. Her 
life is not simply an interest to astronomers, 
greater or less; it is a grand example to 
true men and women, and calculated to 
point wholesome morals to an age of self- 
seeking. 

With the help of Caroline Herschel’s 
diaries and day-books, and diligent ran- 
sacking, in the retirement of her later 
years, of desk and drawer for the treasures 
of her English memories, Mrs. John Herschel 
has constructed a biography which throws a 
light upon the biography of the brother 
who was the object of so much self-devotion 
to his sister. The hardships and trials of 
the Hanoverian home during the Seven 
Years’ War, the sketch of the earnest, patient, 
suffering father, the practical and notable 
mother, and their family, so full of genius, 
but, save in the instances of William and 
Caroline, so wanting in steadfast purpose, are 
set before us through the “ recollections ” of 
one who lived to within two years of a cen- 
tury, and cherished to the last a lively me- 
mory of the early struggles, and the move 
to Bath which took her from the household 
drudge-work of her mother’s roof. She was 
twenty-two years of age when William 
fetched her from Hanover, travelling for 
six days and nights in an open Postwagen 
to the sea-shore, and then by packet-boat 
from “Helvot to Harrige” (p. 27, note), 
and so, vid London, where the only shops 
they stopped at were the “opticians,” to 
Bath, where the fature astronomer and dis- 
coverer of the Georgium Sidus was then a 
popular music-master, the organist of the 
Octagon Chapel, and, after Linley’s retire- 
ment, director of the public concerts. His 
assistant when he taught music, his sister 
qualified herself by sheer force of will and 
devoted affection to remain such, when more 





and more he forsook the music of the spheres 


for “ minding the heavens ;” and though it 
was plain that astronomy with both bade 
fair to change places with music as a life. 
business, for some time Caroline is found 
making sacrifices to the graces, having a 
ten guinea dress for an oratorio, and “for a 
whole twelvemonth taking two lessons a 
week from Miss Fleming the celebrated 
dancing mistress, to drill me for a gentle. 
woman. ‘God knows, she adds, ‘ how they 
succeeded,’ ”” 

Her brother the while gave every spare 
moment to astronomy, and in faith and 
patience wrought at the construction of his 
wondrous tube, the forty-foot telescope 
afterwards so famous, and at the seemingly 
endless task of polishing the mirror for it; 
not without fitful help from his brother 
Alexander, who boarded with him; though 
that is scarce worthy of mention beside the 
helpfulness of Caroline, who strove so to 
manage household matters as to leave her 
brother free for his life’s work, as well as to 
be at his side, with cheer and trained labour, 
in every conjuncture of his pursuit of science. 
How patient, how systematic was her self- 
denying ordinance we gather from a sen- 
tence in her recollections, written from 
Hanover, in page 136, where she says, “ For 
the last twenty years of our life together I 
kept to the resolution of never opening my 
lips to my dear brother William about 
worldly or serious matters, let me be ever so 
much at a loss for knowing right from 
wrong ;”’ and one gets a conception of her 
sustained purpose as one reads of her watch- 
ing her opportunity to catch from her 
brother’s lips occasional guidance for work- 
ing out astronomical formulae and calcula- 
tions, and struggling against difficulties with 
such silent patience as to become a mathe- 
matician, though, as she admits in one of 
her letters, she could never learn her multi- 
plication table (p. 316). So close was her 
attendance on her brother that we read of her 
actually feeding him while engaged in work, 
and such part took she in the twenty-foot 
and forty-foot telescopes, which were the 
work of that brother’s life, that more than 
once the accidents befalling them involved 
her limbs as well as those of the male 
workers. Readers must follow the course 
of the memoir for the train of circumstances 
and the gradual introduction to royalty, 
which led to Herschel’s accepting the post 
of Royal Astronomer (‘“never,” said Sir 
William Watson, ‘ bought monarch honour 
so cheap’’), with a salary of 2001. a year; 
and which resulted in the royal family 
taking, as it were, a vested interest in astro- 
nomy, and contriving to make it fashion- 
able with native as well as foreign princes, 
prelates, and potentates. Often must the 
visitors from the Castle have interfered with 
the pursuit of science ; though it is pleasant 
to note the staunchness of the English 
princesses to Caroline Herschel after her re- 
tirement to Hanover, and no one would 
grudge George III. the bon mot which he 
got out of a special*exploration of the “old 
tube” (p. 309). ‘‘ Before the optical parts 
were finished, many visitors had the curiosity 
to walk through it, among the rest King 
George III., and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, following the King, and finding it 





difficult to proceed, the King turned to give 
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him the hand, saying, ‘Come, my Lord 
Bishop, I will show you the way to heaven.’ ”’ 
In this tube, by the way, of which there is 
an engraving opposite page 29, “ God save 
the King ” was once sung by a family party 
in later days at Slough, and the “great 
mirror”’ is still to be seen in the hall of the 
house, meetly christened ‘“ Herschel’s,” in 
these days. 

On her brother’s marriage, Miss Herschel 
arranged to have lodgings so near to him 
that she was still able to be almost as much 
his right hand as ever, and that helpfulness 
found no abatement in the distinctions she 
‘was now earning, unsolicited, on her own 
account. “Star-gazing’’ and “ sweeping the 
heavens” with a special sweeper of her 
own, from the house-top at Slough or else- 
where, she was able to show a “bill and 
receipts of comets” to the tune of eight, 
and carried on a correspondence about them 
with Sir Joseph Banks, Dr. Maskelyne, and 
Mr. Aubert, which afforded the fullest proof 
of her claim to their discovery, as well as 
opportunity for pretty compliments from the 
gallant astronomers. As a singular note of 
her modesty in the matter, we cite a letter 
from her to her nephew, in her ninety-second 
year, referring to these discoveries. “I 
never,” she writes, “called a comet mine till 
several post days were passed without any 
account of them coming to hand. And 
after all, it is only like the children’s game : 
He who first cries ‘kick’ shall have the 
apple” (p. 326). 

The finding of her eighth comet she went 
as far as London to announce to Sir Joseph 
Banks, but as she found he was at Green- 
wich, she returned home and made the com- 
munication by letter. It is quite consistent 
with this humility, which, says her bio- 
grapher, is in itself a form of greatness, 
that besides these eight comets her scientific 
life was one of constant activity and dis- 
covery. She detected “several remarkable 
nebulae and clusters of stars previously un- 
noticed, especially the superb nebula known 
as No. 1, Class v. in Sir William Herschel’s 
Catalogue ;” and the Royal Society pub- 
lished in 1798 her “ Catalogue of 860 Stars 
observed by Flamsteed, but not included in 
the British Catalogue,” as well as a “ General 
Index of Reference to every observation of 
every Star in the aforesaid Catalogue.” <A 
still more laborious and valuable work, cha- 
racterised by Sir David Brewster as an 
“extraordinary monument of the unextin- 
guished ardour of a lady of seventy-five in 
the cause of abstract science,” was her 
“Reduction and Arrangement in the form 
of a Catalogue in Zones of all the Star- 
Clusters and Nebulae observed by Sir W. 
Herschel in his Sweeps,” a Catalogue not 
completed till her return to Hanover, but 
one which was of great service to her 
nephew Sir John Herschel, in his Nebulae 
of the Northern Hemisphere, and which won 
her in 1828 the gold medal of the Royal 
Astronomical Society and the distinction 
(alone of women save Mrs. Somerville) of 
honorary membership. Yet this woman’s 
account of her labours was simply, ‘I did 
nothing for my brother but what a well- 
trained puppy-dog would have done: I did 
what he commanded me. I was a mere tool 
which he had the trouble of sharpening.” 





To one so gifted and so habituated, what was 
left when the brother who was her “alter 
ego” died in 1822? Twenty-six more 
years of life “‘ alone in her great sorrow and 
quenchless love,” in a continual retrospect 
of her brother’s triumphs, and a never- 
failing solicitude for their reproduction in 
the discoveries of his son. Hanover, with 
its little court, bounded her bodily life, and 
its contrast to the life at Slough and Windsor 
must have been enough, as in one of her 
letters she expresses it with charming naivet?, 
“to make a parson swear.” But there were 
red-letter days when Sir John visited 
Hanover with his son after returning from 
the Cape ; when, as an old woman of eighty- 
five, she could write to acknowledge the 
compliment of honorary membership of the 
Royal Astronomical Society to Augustus 
de Morgan and Francis Baily ; or when on a 
birthday or anniversary of her dear English 
relatives she could summon her maid-of-all 
work, Betty, to drink a glass of wine, and 
cry, Sir John Herschel, lebe hoch. . 
Even apart from the main lesson of Miss 
Herschel’s life, this volume has another, 
scarcely secondary, to teach, of cheerfulness 
in altered fortunes, and a brave/awaiting of 
reunion with the dear ones “gone before.}’ 
And both these lessons are taught in a 
pleasant and attractive form by an appre- 
ciative teacher. James Davies. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Chronicle of Sir Harry Earlsleigh, Baro- 
net. Three Volumes. (London : Sampson 
Low & Co., 1876.) 

Rook’s Dene. By J. W. Lamson. 


Three 


Volumes. (London: Bentley & Son, 
1876.) , 
Heronden ; or, Some Passages of Country 


Iife. By G. Goldney. Two Volumes. 
(London: Provost & Co., 1876.) 

Diana Curew. By Mrs. Forrester. Three 
Volumes. (London: Hurst & Blackett, 
1876.) 

The One Fair Woman. By Joaquin Miller. 
Three Volumes. (London: Chapman & 
Hall, 1876.) 

Tue author of Sir Harry Larlsleigh has 

exercised a wise discretion in withholding 

his name, for it is so exceptionally ill- written 

a book that no person who has tried to read 

it would ever voluntarily take up another 

work from the same pen; and if it be the 
production of a very young man, as seems 
probable, he will be heartily ashamed of it 

In a very few years, and sincerely glad that 

he did not disclose his incognito. There 

are two strands of style in the tale, one 
intended to be comic, and modelled with 
thorough unsuccess on Lever’s earliest 
manner, whose rollicking jauntiness and free 
admixture of short stories told by his cha- 
racters are laboriously imitated, without 
once producing any effect, save that of 
increased depression, on the reader. What 
little amusemert is to be had is derivable 
from the tragic and melodramatic side of the 
book, which tears every passion to tatters 
in such astonishingly fine language, that it is 
possible to smile faintly at it now and then, 
especially when in the most highly wrought 
passages the writer suddenly comes to grief in 





the matter of grammar. Such plot as there 
is turns on the discovery that the hero, who 
has all along believed himself illegitimate 
because his mother, purely to oblige her 
dying sister, agreed to marry that sister’s 
husband and to look after his comforts gener- 
ally, is really by a fluke the true heir to the 
baronetcy assumed by his wicked cousin, 
because the first marriage was invalid, having 
been solemnised before the arrival of the 
licence, and therefore the young lady who 
so obligingly took her sister’s place was the 
only true and lawful wife of the hero’s father. 
There is much mandlin sentimentality 
talked about the angelic purity and saintly 
devotion of this sister-in-law in accepting the 
more than dubions position of guasi-wife, and 
thus the book contrives to be not merely 
dull and turgid, but offensive also. 

Rook’s Dene will recall to those readers 
who are versed in the religious novels of 
thirty years ago an odd and clever story 
called Hawkstone, written by the late Rev. 
William Sewell. It is not nearly so well 
put together, and it betrays its American 
authorship by occasional provincialisms and 
by curious unfamiliarity with some English 
social customs and titles of courtesy ; but it 
claims kinship with Hawkstone by identity of 
subject’and similarity ofaim. Taking its key- 
note and motto from Mr. Gladstone’s Expos- 
tulation, it treats of the question whether 
there be a secret conspiracy in existence to 
Romanise the Church of Evgland, and if so, 
what is the effectual remedy. Mr. Lamson’s 
answer, like Mr. Sewell’s, is that such a 
conspiracy does exist, and we are treated 
to very melodramatic details and situations 
in apparent proof of it; while the safe- 
guard, exactly as with Mr. Sewell, is to be 
found in the particular level of High Charch- 
manship which Mr. Lamson has himself 
attained ; anything lower not being snuffici- 
ently vivid and rousing, and anything higher 
being extreme and dangerous. Witha self- 
contradiction which reads a little curiously, 
he alleges Ritualism in some undefined 
degree to be the effectual means of satisfy- 
ing a number of mental and moral cravings 
that without it would hurry those who expe- 
rience them into the Roman Church; and 
nevertheless all his Ritualist clergymen are 
in the plot, and sworn members of the 
secret society which plays a large part in his 
narrative, having its head-quarters at Rome, 
and its emissaries in all kinds of disguises 
scattered over England. There is not much 
to praise in the execution of the book, for the 
author has chosen to depend on sensational 
incident rather than on delineation of cha- 
racter or on dramatic dialogue to interest 
his readers, and a graver fault remains 
behind. This is, that in describing with 
much minuteness of detail the organisation 
and working of the secret society for which 
he has freely drawn on his imagination, he 
is helping forward, so far as lies in his power, 
an uneasy and unwholesome suspiciousness 
of temper which mars all the ease and peace 
of society. If he once gets into a fe, 
score foolish heads that Lord A.’s footman, 
Lady B.’s governess, and Sir C. D.’s con. 
fidential steward, are probably all Jesuits 
in disguise, while he can give no proofs 
whatever, he clearly does nothing to defend 
his own side, possibly lays undeserved im- 
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putations on thoroughly innocent persons, 
and only makes a few worthy souls su- 
premely uncomfortable. In short, the 
straightforward way to look at it is this. 
If Mr. Lamson has any basis of fact 
whatever to go upon in constructing his 
story, a three-volume novel is not the 
channel through which he should have pub- 
lished his information. It ought to have 
been a formal statement in essay or pamphlet, 
backed up with documentary or equivalent 
evidence. Ifhe had nothing but his own 
private theory of probabilities to support 
him, he is not justified in making a fictitious 
narrative an instrament for directing odium 
against the whole Roman Catholic body in 
England, as engaged in no fair and open 
rivalry with the Established Church, but as 
habitually employing every weapon of fraud 
and violence in the work of proselytism. 
The very width and vagueness of the 
charge nullifies even those facts which 
might be cited in favour of his theory, and 
he has not managed his own defence with 
skill enough to make it at all probable that 
readers who do not already sympathise with 
him will accept his view of the situation, 
rather than think that, on his own showing, 
tweedledum and tweedledee are not more 
alike than the system he denounces and that 
which he advertises. 
Heronden, seemingly a first effort, has 
merit and promise. Not that the promise 
is so remarkable that we are justified in 
looking forward to the gradual development 
of a great novelist ; but kindly, grammatical, 
easy, ladylike, and fairly readable books are 
getting so scarce, that a reviewer is glad to 
light on any new work which can be put in 
the same category as those of the lady who 
calls herself Holme Lee. Itis to this school 
that Heronden belongs, and it is doing the 
author no more than justice to say, that 
though there is but little constructive power 
exhibited, there is some capacity for drawing 
character, and there are at least three good 
female heads sketched in, besides the fuller 
portraits of the two heroines. The men are 
more conventional, but the dialogue is a 
good deal better than that of the average 
novel. It is true that the author’s own 
opinions on some subjects are dragged in 
now and then in the talk more than the 
reader quite desires; but then the talk is 
really like what people situated in actual 
life as the characters are in the story would 
probably say, and we always get some topics 
a little overdone. And thus, while this 
literary defect is one which can be cured by 
a little practice, it testifies to the faculty of 
observation as present in the writer, and 
as likely to improve with further cultivation. 
Mr. Joaquin Miller has done a remarkable 
piece of work in writing The One Fair 
Woman. Not for the story, which is slight, 
largely improbable, strained, and but in- 
artificially constructed, but for qualities of 
quite another kind. As he looked at Italy, 
where all his scenes lie, now in one city and 
then in another, with the eyes of* a poet 
whose training has been peculiar and remote 
from the kind of conventionalities which 
necessarily condition European singers—the 
weird fascination of that wonderful land, 
and its most wonderful city, Rome, has 


which he has poured out in picturesque, 
though frequently turgid and unpruned lan- 
guage, the impressions it has made upon 
him, belongs, in right of its vividness. and 
though swarming with faults, in some sort 
to the class of Hans Andersen’s Improvisa- 
tore, and Hawthorne’s Transformation. Ar- 
tistically, no doubt, it is very far from being 
on the same level, but the scantier measure of 
Mr. Miller’s culture gives an even greater 
freshness to his delineations, greater by far 
than they could possibly have did he possess 
minuter literary knowledge of their history. 
The earlier part, where the scene lies in 
Genoa, is graphic enough, and the description 
of Vesuvius, when Naples is reached, much 
more successful in setting its lineaments 
before the reader than almost anything that 
has yet been written aboutit. But it is not 
till Rome is reached that the full intoxication 
comes upon him, and that we have one pic- 
ture after another unrolled before us; true 
to the life in accurate seizure of the salient 
characteristics, and recalling, yet with a dif- 
ference, on almost ‘every page, the two 
works with which we have compared it. 
This is the one especial merit of the novel, 
in all other respects poor enough in concep- 
tion and execution. The character from 
which it takes its name moves athwart the 
stage at rare intervals, and plays almost 
no part save that of serving as the artist’s 
ideal ; while the actual heroine, if she may 
so be styled, a young American lady married 
to an Italian Count, has too little of her 
country’s practical faculty to seem very real, 
and is in truth too great a fool to inspire 
much sympathy ; nor is there any other of 
the dramatis personae more interesting. 
But show all the personages, including the 
one fair woman herself, to the door, shut 
and lock it after them, then turn composedly 
to look out of the window at the groups 
which Mr. Miller points out in the street 
below, and at the marvellous atmosphere in 
which they are bathed, and the reader will 
have a sufficiently pleasant time of it. Many 
of the trifling errors which occur in the 
book, apart from defects of style which 
are inherent, seem to be due to inadequate 
correction of the press ; but some are clearly 
to be ascribed to the author, and at any rate 
one of them, belonging to quite modern times, 
could have been avoided with the least 
trouble in looking up the facts. Mr. Miller 
has occasion to mention a Duke of Lodi, and 
speaks of the original holder of the title 
as having been so created by Napoleon I. on 
the field of the famous battle of that name. 
But Lodi was fought in 1796, three years 
before Napoleon was even First Consul, and 
eight years before the revival of nobiliary 
titles in France under the Empire ; besides 
which, Melzi d’Eril, first Duke of Lodi, 
Keeper of the Seals of Italy, was not one of 
the Marshal-Dukes whom Napoleon created, 
but one of his remarkable group of civilian 
peers, of whom the other most noteworthy 
Dukes or Princes were Champagny, Maret, 
Talleyrand, Cambacérés, Lebrun, Beau- 
harnais, Caulaincourt, Savary, Fouché, Reg- 
nier, and Gaudin. This is only a little 
matter, but as it does not require the long 
training to be correct in that classical 
archaeology needs, it might just as well 





taken him utterly captive ; and the book in 


work is usually the better for having pains 
bestowed on it, and none the worse for cut- 
ting out bombast when meant seriously. 

Mrs. Forrester has acquired what Mr. 
Joaquin Miller has yet to learn from the 
primer, the art of telling a story and making 
the characters pull dramatically together. 
But there may be two opinions as to whether 
the story is particularly well worth telling 
on the present occasion. The heroine of 
Diana Carew is a reminiscence of Major 
Whyte Melville’s Kate Ooventry wixed up 
with the very objectionable young woman in 
Cometh up as a Flower, though she certainly 
wears her rue with a difference, and is in- 
tended to be far more feminine than either 
of them. And she neither marries the right 
man like the former of these two heroines, 
nor dies because she is married to the wrong 
one, like the latter. Mrs. Forrester has been 
bold enough to run counter to the received 
doctrine of poetical justice in her cata- 
strophe, and has displayed considerable 
ingenuity in the task of reconciling her 
readers to the manner in which she winds it 
up. There is no new character in the book ; 
every personage in it has figured dozens 
of times in the novels of the last forty years, 
and in particular Lord Rexborough and Lady 
Gwyneth have reappeared two or three 
times a season. But granting that it is 
worth while to reproduce such familiar and 
commonplace types at all, it must be allowed 
that Mrs. Forrester has managed them 
cleverly, and made them look almost as good 
as new. They were never of much account. 

Ricwarp F. LitrLepAate. 








MINOR HISTORICAL BOOKS. 


Mémoires d’Odilon Barrot. Tome II, (Paris: 
Charpentier, 1875.) The second volume of the 
memoirs of Odilon Barrot is more interesting 
than the first. The style is more rapid and 
more highly coloured: we feel that the events 
he records moved the writer himself deeply, and 
that after some years had elapsed, his feelings 
had lost none of their intensity. The present 
volume describes the events of the year 1848, 
from the Revolution of February 24 to the pro- 
clamation of the Republican Constitution and the 
separation of the Constituent Assembly. M. Odilon 
Barrot found himself suddenly transformed, by 
reason of events, from the head of the Left into a 
member of the Right. Under Louis Philippe he 
had directed the progressive movement; under 
the Republic he found himself, in a measure in 
spite of himself, one of the leaders of the reaction. 
It must not, however, be forgotten, that both 
under the Republic and under Louis Philippe he 
always respected the laws and the existing govern- 
ment, and his administrative and political views 
remained the same. Not he, but circumstances, 
had changed. The praise of constancy applies, 
however, only to M. Barrot’s theories, not to his 
course of action, for as under Louis Philippe, in 
spite of his monarchical and parliamentary prin- 
ciples, he had unintentionally held out a hand 
to the revolutionary party and contributed to 
the fall of Royalty, so under the Republic, 
in spite of his liberal principles, he was led 
into helping the reactionary party and con- 
tributing to the establishment of the Empire. 
One of the misfortunes a revolution entails on 
country is that the best men are diverted by force 
of circumstances from their own proper course, 
are driven, so to say, to exaggerate or abjure their 
principles, and are consequently set aside or lose 
their weight. Even their judgment suffers in the 





have been right as wrong. Even a poet’s 





struggles they are engaged in. It is curious, in 
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M. Barrot’s books, to see how one-sided and un- 
just his opinions on men are, whereas his apprecia- 
tions of facts are generally correct and moderate. 
All the leaders of the Revolution of ’48 were, in 
his eyes, monsters of pride and ambition. He 
takes no count whatever of the single-minded 
fanaticism, or the naif enthusiasm which dis- 
tinguished the greater number of them. That 
there was a vast deal of pride and ambition in 
Lamartine, Jules Favre, Ledru Rollin, and in 
Louis Blanc above all, I am willing to grant; but 
if no notice be taken of the genuine patriotism 
and high-mindedness which they did possess, how 
is it possible in the case of modest devoted men 
such as Garnier Pagés and Goudchaux, whose 
financial administration rescued the Republic from 
bankruptcy, which none but they could have 
averted, how is it possible, I ask, to accuse such 
men of the same sentiments? Anger and ill-will 
have done M. Barrot’s talent good service, how- 
ever. His portraits of the men of ’48 are drawn 
with trenchant eloquence and revengeful irony. 
The most interesting part of the book is that in 
which M. Barrot retraces the history of the 
committee of constitution, and the drawing up 
of the Constitution of ’48. He was on the 
committee himself and his theories were there 
in their proper place. He silenced his hates 
and devoted all his thoughts to the good of 
his country, and experience has shown how true 
his previsions on all points mostly were. He 
wanted two chambers, the one to temper the 
other, an executive power dependent on the 
chambers; more especially he wanted France to 
be endowed with thoroughly organised municipal 
institutions, and that the administration of justice 
should be reformed. He clearly saw that in a 
centralised country, a country entirely destitute 
of municipal freedom, a Republic is impossible. 
Sad to say, the majority of the commission who 
in theory would perhaps have sided with him, 
always repulsed him from fear of running counter 
to =— opinion. The discussions which then 
took place were not, however, useless. The con- 
stituents of 1875 bore them in mind, and France 
owes the Constitution she now possesses, a Con- 
stitution which holds out some real hope of dura- 
Poe the unhappy experiences of the Republic 
0 8. 


Mr. Ox.rer’s popular as well as cheap History 
of the United States, Vol. I., Illustrated (Cassell, 
etter, and Galpin), should be as welcome as it is 
needed. In this first volume, a large quarto of 
over six hundred pages, full of illustrations, Mr. 
Ollier brings us down to the conquest of Canada 
and the untimely death of Wolfe. It is a pity 
that the author in the earlier portions—as indeed 
throughout the book, with but very few excep- 
tions—should have relied on printed authorities 
only; and although some of these, such as 
Hakluyt, Purchas, and others, are trustworthy, 
still many new facts have within the last few 
years been brought to light, and many portions of 
American history hitherto obscure have been made 
plain and intelligible by the aid of the valuable 
national collection of State Papers, which, as is 
well known, has for some years past been open to 
all students of history. That Mr. Ollier has not 
taken advantage of this privilege is discernible 
throughout his volume from the very beginning 
of it. The number of emigrants that sailed for 
the first southern colony after the King granted 
the charter of April 10, 1606, to the London 
ompany, is stated in the volume before us to 
have been 105; in this number Mr. Ollier 
followed Bancroft, who also says that 

the fleet of three ships set sail on Decem- 
ber 19, 1606. Holmes, in his Annals, says there 
were 100 emigrants only, but Mr. Doyle ac- 
curately states the facts, viz., that the three 
ships sailed on New Year's Day, 1607, with 
143 emigrants. Captain John Smith’s adven- 
tures and the story of Pocahontas are well but 
briefly told; several new details have been dis- 
Covered in the history of “this interesting 





woman” which would have added interest to 
the story ; nevertheless it is satisfactory to find 
that the doubts of one or two late American 
writers as to the trustworthiness of these stories, 
notably of Edward Neill and Charles Deane, have 
not been shared by Mr. Ollier. About the early 
settlement of Carolina and “the Constitutions” 
which were originally framed for the government 
of that colony, Mr. Ollier does not seem to be 
well informed. The “ First Set,” written by 
John Locke, bears date July 21, 1669, the 
original of which is among the “ Shaftesbu 
Papers” in the Public Record Office, and how 
material alterations were made in the Second, 
Third, and Fourth Sets, as they were respectively 
called, to the great philosopher must be awarded 
the palm of not only being the author of these 
Constitutions, but of materially assisting by his 
mental labours, as so many of his papers prove, 
the first settlement of one of the southern colonies 
of America. The Seven Years’ War with France 
in America, General Braddock’s expedition to 
Fort Duquesne, and the expulsion of the French 
settlers from Acadia are subjects which have on 
the whole been fairly treated by Mr. Ollier, 
though we wish he had consulted Lieutenant- 
Governor Lawrence’s despatches from Nova 
Scotia, and more particularly one of July 18, 
1755, from which it is clear that the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor had no other alternative than 
to act as he did. The French settlers refused 
to take the oath of allegiance to King George 
without certain reservations; they had twenty- 
four hours given them to reconsider their answer, 
and were distinctly told that “if they should 
then refuse they must expect to be driven out 
of the country, and though they should after- 
wards repent of their refusal, they would not be 
permitted to take the oath.” They did refuse, 
and most unhappily felt the bitter consequences 
of their refusal. Does Mr. Ollier know of a 
despatch from George Washington to the Lieute- 
nant-Governor of Virginia which gives a most 
graphic account of the unexpected and over- 
whelming defeat of General Braddock? It is one 
of Washington’s earliest letters, and we believe it 
is still unprinted. The volume is profusely illus- 
trated, some of the engravings being well executed, 
though many are mere copies and not good ones 
either, as, for example, the portrait of Governor 
Winthrop at p. 103, which is a bad reproduction 
of the frontispiece to Winthrop’s Life and Letters 
(Boston, 1864). We can, nevertheless, recommend 
the book to those for whom it is doubtless in- 
tended as a carefully written and, on the whole, a 
trustworthy history. 


Johann Reuchlin’s Briefwechsel. Gesammelt 
und herausgegeben von Ludwig Geiger (Bibliothek 
des Literarischen Vereins in Stuttgart (vol.exxvi.), 
Tiibingen). Ludwig Geiger’s Johann Reuchlin, 
sein Leben und seine Werke, was issued.in 1871, 
and was received with the highest approval by 
those qualified to judge of its merits. He has 
now, inJohann Reuchlin’s Briefwechsel, fulfilled the 
promise which he then made of editing the cor- 
respondence on which the biography of his hero 
was mainly founded. The Stuttgart Literiirische 
Verein has done itself credit by publishing Herr 
Geiger’s collection among the number of its 
volumes, volumes which hold the same place in 
Germany as is held by those of the Camden 
Society in England, though they accord a larger 
space to the history of literature. We hive 
here the first complete list of all the letters 
that exist, written by and to Reuchlin, and 
addressed to him by his correspondents, thus 
opening up a mine of information to students of 
the history of the great intellectual movement 
that preceded and prepared the way for the 
Reformation. The value of the book is greatly 
enhanced by the critical and explanatory notes 
appended by the editor. The reader is introduced 
to the whole circle of the humanists with whom 
Reuchlin was intellectually connected, to all his 
friends both in Germany and elsewhere, and to 





all the men who took an active part in the 
famous controversy about the Jewish books, 
An index of names, to facilitate reference, would 
have been a very desirable addition to the book. 
Herr Geiger has done right in not considering it 
incumbent on him to reprint word fer word letters 
which have been already published. A summary 
of their contents was all that was necessary, ex- 
cept in the case of the most interesting or curious 
passages. This rule would specially hold good 
with letters which are to be found in the works 
of Hiitten, Melanchthon, Pirckheimer, and Eras- 
mus, or in the collection of the llustrium Virorum 
Epistolae, a collection edited by Reuchlin himself, 
in which an earlier collection, the Clarorum 
Virorum Epistolae was incorporated, and which 
was to serve as a support in the great combat 
with the viros obscuros in Cologne. The letters it 
contains are almost exclusively letters addressed 
to Reuchlin by his friends, while letters from 
Reuchlin to his friends and patrons in Rome were 
published in 1837 by Friedlander, from a MS. in 
the Berlin Library. Besides these, however, Herr 
Geiger has been fortunate enough to be able to 
add to his collection others which lay hidden in 
MS. in various libraries and archives, and which 
for the most part were worthy of being printed tn 
extenso. Many of these precious relics owe the light 
to the zealous diligence of the editor himself, and 
others were readily placed at his disposal by those 
who had discovered them, When we are told that 
Stuttgart, Wolfenbiittel, Heidelberg, Frankfurt, 
Gotha, Niiremberg, Miinich, Ottobeuren, Basel, 
St. Gallen, Bern, Paris, and Milan have all con- 
tributed to this collection, we can form some idea 
of the immense preparatory labour it must have 
cost the editor. But it has not been a labour 
without result. Reuchlin’s figure is brought more 
clearly and prominently before us, and the objects 
to which he devoted his life stand out more dis- 
tinctly. His wide cultivation, his unconquerable 
spirit of enquiry, his good nature, even his humour, 
appear in these documents. Among the Basel 
letters those addressed to Auerbach the printer 
are of special importance, and more particularly 
No. CLIL., the letter in which Reuchlin says with 
just pride that he has made a beginving in the 
study of Hebrew “ der nit lychtlich wiirdt zergon.” 
Two letters to the celebrated Aldus Manutius 
were discovered in Milan in a volume containing 
many valuable autographs of Italian scholars. 
Bern contributed the letter to Melanchthon that 
contains a greeting to Luther, the only letter 
Reuchlin is ever known to have written to the 
Reformer, and one he may not unlikely have re- 
eretted having written, later on, when he assumed 
a decidedly antagonistic attitude towards the 
Reformation. No one who makes the history of 
the Reformation period his serious study should 
overlook this admirable collection of Reuchlin’s 
letters. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Topuunter’s work on the late Dr. 
Whewell, Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
being an account of his writings, with selections 
from his Literary and Scientific Correspond- 
ence, is now just ready, and will be published 
in a few days by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 


WE are glad to learn that Mr. A. R. Wallace 
has brought to a conclusion his most recent 
labours in the field of Natural History. His work 
on the Geoyraphical Distribution of Animals, with 
a Study of Living and Extinct Faunas as elucidating 
past Changes of the Earth’s Surface, has now 
nearly past through the press, and will be pub- 
lished very shortly by Messrs. Macmillan and 
Co. It will be in two octavo volumes, fully 
illustrated with woodcuts and maps. 


A vo.tumeE of essays, by various writers, on the 
Endowment of Research, will be issued by 
Messrs. King and Co. early in April. The con- 
tributors are the Rev. Mark Pattison; J. S. Cot- 
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ton; C. E. Appleton; Rev. A. H. Sayce; Henry 
Nettleship; H. C. Sorby, F.R.S.; Rev. T. K. 
Cheyne, and Prof. Thiselton Dyer. 


A NEw novel by Mr. Mortimer Collins, en- 
titled A Fight with Fortune, will be shortly 
issued by Messrs. Hurst and Blackett. 


In April, Messrs. Williams and Norgate will 
issue to subscribers a volume of Hiibner’s Inserip- 
tiones Britanniae Christianae, which will form a 
necessary but independent supplement to the 
seventh volume of the Corpus Inscriptionwm 
Latinarum containing the Roman inscriptions of 
Britain anterior to the sixth century. It will deal 
with the numerous and important inscriptions 
ranging from the sixth to the tenth century. Of 
these there are altogether 233, the large majority 
from Wales, Devon, and Cornwall. 


Pror. Grorce SrepHens, of Copenhagen, hopes 
to publish in May (at Williams & Norgate’s) a 
pamphlet on the interesting ruined monolith lately 
exhumed in Sweden, which was raised in memory 
of men, one of whom fell fighting under Earl 
Siward against Macbeth. This monument is, says 
the Professor, the very oldest document left us, 
connected with the obscure history of Shakspere’s 
hero, A chromotype of the monolith will accom- 
pany the pamphlet. 

WE have to deplore the loss of a valued con- 
tributor on military subjects, in the person of 
Colonel Charles Cornwallis Chesney. Those who 
wish to see specimens of his work as a military 
critic should read his volumes on the campaigns in 
Virginia and Maryland, published during the pro- 
gress of the civil war in America, while he was 
Professor of Military History at Sandhurst. In 
1868 he published his Waterloo Lectures, a work 
which attracted considerable attention; and in 
1870 he visited France and prepared a report for 
the War Office on the Franco-German War. 
Some of his reviews of military books may be 
found in Acapremy, vol. vi. p. 62 (The German 
Artillery before Metz); vol. vii. p. 441 (The 
Journals of Sir Hope Grant); tb. p. 629 (The 
Posthumous Papers of General von Brandt). 
Colonel Chesney was the brother of Colonel 
George Chesney, of the Staff College at Cooper's 
Hill; was commander of Engineers (Home dis- 
trict), and was regarded by the members of his 
profession as a conscientious and industrious 
officer. He died on Sunday last, aged forty-nine, 
after a few days’ illness, arising from a chill. 

Tae Roman correspondent of the Daily News 
telegraphs that Count Cavour’s secret political 
papers, kept since his death by his heir the Mar- 
quis Cavour, have been consigned to the State 
archives, and henceforth are available for the his- 
torian of Italian unity. 


Tue Rev. Dr. W. H. Pinnock has just com- 
pleted a work on English Sisterhoods, which will be 
published in a few days by W. Skeflington & Son, 
163 Piccadilly, W. 

Messrs. Burns & Oarss have in the press, pre- 
paring for immediate publication, a new popular 
edition of Terra Incognita ; or the Convents of the 
United Kingdom, by John Nicholas Murphy. 
Besides a vast amount of additional information 
and fresh detail, both historical and personal, this 
reprint brings down the statistics of convents to 
the present day. 

Mr. Grorer Surrn, of the British Museum, 
left Constantinople on Wednesday week, by the 
French steamer for Smyrna, whence he will pro- 
ceed to Alexandretta (the port of Aleppo), and 
thence overland, by way of Damascus, to Bagdad. 
After a short stay in Bagdad, he will, says the 
Levant Herald,continue his journey to Mesopotamia 
to resume his exploration of the site of the royal 
palace at Nineveh. The firman of the Porte 
gives Mr. Smith authority to conduct his explora- 
tions for a period of two years. Mr. C. T. New- 
ton has also arrived at Constantinople by the last 
advices, and is staying at the Hotel de Byzance. 





The National Library at Paris will close on 
April 3 until the 18th of the same month. 


Dr. Franz Hvuerrer will contribute to the 
forthcoming number of Macmellan’s Magazine an 
article named “A Literary Friendship of the 
Fourteenth Century,” viz. the friendship of 
Petrarch and Boccaccio; a subject continually 
referred to in all sorts of books, but never before 
perhaps industriously worked out. 


Mr. SwinBurve has joined the committee for a 
monument to Byron, on invitation ; it is, in fact, 
not a little absurd that so renowned a poet 
was not included among the very earliest 
invitations sent out. From a_ printed list 
of contributions circulated some little while 
ago, we find that the subscriptions then slightly 
exceeded 2,000/., in sums not less than 5/. each ; of 
smaller sums this list furnishes no record, but 
they must doubtless have raised the total to a 
considetably higher sum. The subscribers of 
amounts not less than 20/. each are Mr. Disraeli, 
Mrs. Wildman, the Earl of Rosslyn, Elizabeth 
Countess of Harrington, the Earl of Crawford and 
Balcarres, Earl Stanhope, Mr. Murray, Lord Falk- 
land, the Rev. F. A. Baines, the Duke of Leeds, 
Mr. Baillie Cochrane, Mr. Charles Roberson, Mr. 
Trelawny, the Earl of Bradford, the Duke of Cleve- 
land, the Karl of Malmesbury, the Earl of Lovelace, 
Mr. Cave, Mr. Atty, Mr. Detmold, Messrs. Clowes 
and Son, Lord Barrington, Mr. T. T. Paget, H. 
(New South Wales), the Honourable Mrs. Carleton, 
the Earl of Derby, the Corporation of London, the 
Honourable P. P. Carey, Mr. Thomas Brassey, the 
Marquis Conyngham, Mr. Fitzwilliam Dick, “ An 
American Gentleman,” Baron Rothschild, and “ A 
Friend in Philadelphia.” Other interesting names 
are Mr. Wilkie Collins, Mr. Tennyson, two “ Con- 
temporaries at Harrow,” Prof. Tyndall, Mr. 
Forster, M.P., Mr. Harrison Ainsworth, Lord 
Lytton, and Dr. William Smith. Thus this 
scheme of a Byron monument seems to have re- 
ceived in some reasonable measure the public sup- 
port which it deserves. It is a great improvement 
on the sculptural jobbing and dilettante tampering 
which have lately been applied to Keats's grave, 
and which are threatened to that of Shelley. 
Forewarned forearmed. 


Tue Rev. Alfred Plummer, Master of Uni- 
versity College, Durham, will shortly publish 
with the Messrs. Clark of Edinburgh, a transla- 
tion (with the express sanction of the author) of 
Dr. Dollinger’s Heppolytus and Callistus. 


Tue thirty-third annual meeting of the Chetham 
Society was held March 16 under the presidency 
of Mr. James Crossley. The council’s report 
stated that the first of the publications for the 
year 1875-6, and the ninety-sixth of the Chetham 
series, was the Chetham Miscellanies, volume y., con- 
taining—l. “A Description of the State, Civil 
and Ecclesiastical, of the County of Lancaster, 
about the year 1590,” by some of the Clergy of 
the Diocese of Chester. 2. “A Visitation of the 
Diocese of Chester,” by John, Archbishop of York, 
held in the Chapter House of the Collegiate and 





Parish Church of Manchester, 1590, with the | 
archbishop’s correspondence with the clergy. 3. | 
“Letters on the Claims of the College of Arms | 
in Lancashire in the time of James I.,” by | 
Leonard Smethley and Randle Holme, Deputy | 


Heralds. 4. “The Easter Rolls of Whalley, in 
the years 1552 and 1553,” edited by Canon Raine. 
The last article in the volume gave the earliest 
number and names of the householders in the 
village of Whalley, and in each of its hamlets, at 
the time of the dissolution of the abbey. The 
second publication of the year consisted of Con- 
tributions to the History of the Ancient Parish of 
Prestbury in Cheshire, by Frank Renaud, M.D. 
This volume is illustrated by fourteen drawings, 
which the members owe to Dr. Renaud’s skill as a 
draughtsman, and to his liberality in having them 
engraved at his own expense for the work. The third 
volume is, The Heraldic Visitation of Lancashire 





in 1533, edited by Mr. William Langton. In this 
the arms of the different families are not merely 
described, as is the case in the other Visitations 
issued by the Society, but engraved. The first of 
the three volumes has been issued, and the others, 
which are in progress of printing, will follow in 
due course. The following works were announced 
as in progress :—The second volume of Christopher 
Townley’s Lancashire Inquisitions, edited by Mr. 
Langton ; Collectanea Anglo-Poetica, part 6, by 
the Rev. Thomas Corser ; Worthington’s Diary, 
Vol. Il., part 2, edited by W. Crossley; Bio- 
graphical Collections regarding Humphrey Chetham 
and his Family, by Canon Raine ; and the History 
of the Parish of Garstang, by Lieutenant-Colonel 

ishwick. The next work on the list was, The 
Proceedings of the First Classes in the County 
Palatine of Lancaster, containing the parishes of 
Manchester, Prestwich, Oldham, Flixton, and Ash- 
ton, from the original book of Minutes, to be edited 
by Mr. J. E. Bailey. This was a work which had 
been on their list almost ever since they began ; but 
from various circumstances the parties who under- 
took it had not been able to carry it out. The original 
book of minutes had been, through the kindness of 
the authorities at Cross Street Chapel, placed in 
the hands of Mr. Bailey. The next work was the 
Correspondence of Nathan Walworth and Peter 
Seddon, of Outwood, and other documents and 

pers in relation to the building of Ringley 

hapel, by Mr. J. S. Fletcher. This correspond- 
ence was edited by the late Mr. Robert Scarr 
Sowler, and Mrs. Sowler had placed the MSS. and 
Mr. Sowler’s materials in the hands of Mr. 
Fletcher, a barrister in London, who was con- 
nected with the family, and who was exceedingly 
competent to perform the work. The correspond- 
ence was curious and almost unique. The next 
work was the History of the Ancient Chapel of 
Stretford, in Manchester parish, together with 
notices of the more ancient local families, to be edited 
by Mr. Jas. Croston. Lastly there were the 6th 
volume of the Chetham Miscellanies, and the 
General Index to the thirty-first and following 
volumes. The treasurer's account showed a 
balance of 222/. in favour of the Society. 


THE speedy appearance of a History of Milan 
Cathedral is announced at Milan, which promises. 
to supply much interesting information. The 
proposed work will contain a carefully edited 
series of the original charters, annals, and other 
documents connected with the cathedral, from its 
foundation in 1386, under Giovanni Galeazzo, to 
the present time. It is announced that the work 
will be completed in four latge quarto volumes, 
which will appear half yearly, and be issued by 
the firm of G. Brigola & Co. 


From Hongkong we hear that Dr. Eitel’s new 
edition of Dr. S. Wells Williams’ Tonte Diction- 
ary of the Chinese Language, in the Canton Dialect, 
is in type. This work was first published in 1856, 
and went far to supply a great want which has 
long been felt by students of Chinese. Dr. Eitel 
is aided in bringing out his revised edition by a 
grant from the Colonial Government of Hong- 
kong. 


Tue February number of Det Nittende Aarhun- 
drede contains a long article on the works of Mr. 
Swinburne by Mr. Edmund Gosse, written ex- 

ressly for the Danish magazine, and translated 
; Herr Adolf Hansen, the author of a version of 
Maud. Dr. Arvid Abnfelt continues his white- 
washing of the great Swedish novelist and 
murderer, Almqvist, and demolishes the absurd 
story that he became, under a feigned name, 
President Lincoln’s private secretary. Almqvist 
is almost the only instance on record of a writer 
of the first rank—for his genius was one of the 
most brilliant, certainly the most versatile, which 
Sweden has produced—who was at the same time 
a great criminal. The legal element is strongly 
represented in Det Nittende Aarhundrede by two 
very learned papers, one by Prof. Goos, the other 
by Dr. Julius Petersen. The poet F. Palude~ 
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Miiller, the greatest name in contemporary Danish 
literature, comes down from his mountain-top, in 
a letter to the editor, Dr. Brandes, in which he 
almost petulantly denies the charge brought 
against ge Sogg eom of having been influenced 
by Byron. Herr Jérgensen gives an account of 
certain additions to our knowledge of mediaeval 
history and geography made by Prof. Japetus 
Steenstrup. The whole number is more than ever 
like a number of the Fortnightly Review, which 
seems to be its model. 


On the 14th of this month, the birthday of the 
King of Italy and his eldest son, the new “ Biblio- 
theca Vittorio Emanuele” was opened with much 
state ; the minister Bonghi doing the honours on 
the occasion, and delivering the inaugural address. 
The library, which has been admirably arranged, 
occupies a portion of the old Jesuits’ College, the 
Collegio Komano, and in addition to the ex- 
tensive and important collections which origin- 
ally belonged to the Society, it has been largely 
supplemented by the contents of some of the 
libraries of the dissolved monasteries. The 
Collegio Romano is the focus of a large 
number of important scientific collections and 
museums; as for instance the “ Kircherianum,” 
with its rich archaeological treasures, the Museo 
“Ttaliano,” “ Antico,” “ Medievale,” and others 
which are still in process of organisation. A 
bridge has been erected across the Via S. Ignazio, 
connecting the new library with the “ Bibliotheca 
Casanatensis.” An admirable reading room has 
been arranged within the walls of the Collegio 
Romano. 


Messrs. Tripyer, of Strassburg, have brought 
out a new and complete edition of that unique 
specimen of old German wit, the Strassburger 

dithselbuch. This “ Riddle-Book ” first appeared 
at Strassburg in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, probably about the year 1505, and is the 
‘earliest of its kind. 


THE summer session of the Working Men's 
College (45 Great Ormond Street, W.C.) will 
commence on Wednesday, March 29, with a 
Lecture at 8.30, by Prof. J. R. Seeley, on “ Stein 
and the Regeneration of Prussia.” Public free. 


In the Venetian Archives, among the corre- 
ag emer addressed by the Resident Secretary of 
the Republic in England to the Inquisitors of 
State is a letter dated October 25, 1746, wherein 
some curious secrets of the London Post Office 
are revealed. It is stated in this communication 
as a fact beyond all dispute that foreigners were 
employed there to open and reproduce letters 
addressed to the diplomatic agents resident at the 
Court of St. James's, this last process being effected 
by means of a press which stamped the fac- 
similes on paper prepared with gum and other 
ingredients, whereby “the surface of the ink was 
extracted from materials of any description.” 
There was also a corps of decipherers in the pay 
of the Post Office, and a gang of light-fingered 
clerks, who closed and despatched the letters with 
such speed that they were delivered without any 
apparent delay, the more easily too, in that the 
Postmaster had at his disposal the forged seals of 
the foreign Ministers. On one occasion the 
searchers omitted to re-inclose a letter addressed 
to the Venetian ambassador (Capello), and the 
mislaid document was sent to him separately. 
At another time the Duke of Newcastle, when 
conversing with Capello, quoted to him a passage 
m one of his despatches, confounding it with 
something the ambassador had said to him by 
word of mouth, As there was no remedy 
for these dishonest practices, they were passed 
over in silence. To the above information de- 
rived from foreign sources it may be added as 
another noteworthy fact that the operations of 
the Post-Office authorities about this time were 
not only concerned with the prying out of politi- 
¢al seerets, but also with the guardianship of the 
private morals of the community, for there is 





extant a letter written by the Duke of Newcastle 
in September, 1741, which runs as follows :— 

“Tt having been represented by Mr. Henry Du- 
querny that his son, but eighteen years of age, who is 
now with a merchant at Leghorn, had been drawn in 
to marry a woman of ill-fame before he went from 
hence, and that it is apprehended that the young man 
will be entirely ruin’d by contracting debts on the 
said woman's account, which he hopes to be able to 
prevent by an inspection of their letters of correspond- 
ence, I must desire and do hereby authorize you to 
direct all letters passing thro’ your Office directed 
to Philip Augustus Duquerny at Messrs. Sapte and 
Desmarets at Leghorn, to Catharine Bailey, and to 
John Knight, silk-dyer, in Church Street, Soho, 
London, to be stopt and open’d, and to permit the said 
Duquerny’s eldest son to have the perusal of them ; 
and for so doing this shall be your warrant.” 


Messrs. TRUBNER have in press and will shortly 
publish a new work by Mr. C. J. Leland—a little 
volume entitled Pidgin- English Sing-Stng, consist- 
ing of original ballads and stories in the dialect of 
English spoken by Chinese. The work includes 
a vocabulary and rules sufficient to enable anybody 
to learn Pidgiw. It is, we are assured, the first 
work of the kind, or on the subject, ever published. 


Tue following, we understand, are the chief 
private collections of historical documents now 
undergoing examination by the Historical MSS. 
Commissioners:—The Marlborough Papers at 
Blenheim ; the colleetion of Sir Henry Ingilby, of 
Ripley, which contains among other valuable 
matter letters to and from Sir Robert Paston, 
Viscount Yarmouth, in the seventeenth century ; 
and that of Sir Frederick Graham, of Netherby, 
mainly comprising the letter-books and original 
papers of Viscount Preston, while ambassador at 
Paris at the end of the reign of Charles II. As will 
be remembered, it was in this last-named collection 
that the commonplace book of John Milton, of 
which we are publishing a review to-day, was 
found by Mr. Horwood. Equally remarkable 
with the above are the manuscripts of Mr. 
Lowndes, of Barrington Hall, also now under in- 
spection, which include many hundred original 
letters chiefly of the seventeenth century, some of 
them written by Cromwell, Hampden, and Pym; 
and the manuscripts of Lord Lecontield, at Pet- 
worth, which include a MS. of Chaucer's Canter- 
bury Tales, a register of Ely Priory, and some 
State papers of the last century. 


Tue autograph letters, &c., collected by the 
late Mr. W. T. B. Ashley were disposed of on 
March 15 and two following days, by Messrs. 
Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge. The most 
valuable lots were the following :—Two letters of 
Lord Byron to Dr. Drury, 14/. 5s.; another to J. 
Bowring, 6/. 15s.; two songs of Burns in his 
autograph, 67. 6s, and 87. 10s. respectively ; a holo- 
graph receipt by Calvin, 7/.; the original log-book 
of the bark Endeavour, portions of it being signed 
by Captain Cook and his officers, 7/. 10s. ; a letter 
of Cowper to John Duncombe, 6/. 6s, ; two others 


.to S. Rose, 4/. 6s. and 4/. respectively ; Cranmer's 


signature, 6/. 7s, 6d.; Oliver Cromwell's, 3/. 16s. ; 
Richard Cromwell's, 32. 17s. ; signatures of Ed- 
ward [V., 127. 15s.; of Elizabeth, 5/. 15s., 47. 4s., 
and 4/. 16s.; of Ferdinand and Isabella, 7/. 10s. ; 
of President Bradshaw, 1/. 7s.; and of Bacon, 
31. 7s.; holograph letters of Queen Anne, 44. 
and 1Z. 1ls.; of Thomas Bewick, 1. 16s.; 
Blackstone, 2/. 9s.; R. Bloomfield, 2/. 7s. ; Boling- 
broke, 1/, 18s.; Burke, 2/.; Chesterfield, 17. 7s. ; 
Christina, Queen of Sweden, 2/. 11s.; Fairfax, 
21. 14s.; Franklin, 2/. 8s.; Bishop Gardiner, 
31. 15s.; Garrick, 2/. 6s.; William Godwin, 
ll. 3s.; Gray, 5/. 10s.; Gustavus Vasa, 4. 6s. ; 
Haliburton (“Sam Slick”), 16s.; Lady Hamil- 
ton, 4/.; Warren Hastings, 1/. 3s.; Henry VIIL., 
sign-manual, 3/. 15s.; Henry IV. of France, 
holograph letter, 3/. 10s. ; Henrietta Maria, ditto, 
12, 19s. ; James Hogg, 3/.; Lord Holland, 2/. 16s. ; 
a thick quarto volume of oo letters of 
statesmen, artists, and authors of the present 
century sold for 65/.; a letter of Hyde to Prince 








Rupert, 2/. 68.; Hunter, the surgeon, 7/. 10s. ; 
Hoppner, the artist, 6/.; Hume, 2/.; four letters 
of the Old and Young Pretender, the Countess of 
Albany and Nairne, 9/. 5s, ; a petition with a foot- 
note, “ Be it so, Jeffreys, C.” m the autograph of 
that notorious judge, 2/. &8s.; Dr. Johnson, 3/. and 
4l.; three letters of Edmund Kean, 7/.; Charles 
Lamb, 4/. 2s.; Luther, signature, 4/. 10s. ; 
Captain Marryat, MN. 1ls.; Morland, the artist, 
5l.; Lord Nelson to Lady Hamilton, 64.; 
Cromwell's sign-manual as Protector, 3/. 58. ; Sir 
Isaac Newton, signature, 4/. 6s.; Thomas Paine, 
1/. 1s.; Philip and Mary, letter and sign-manual, 
6l. 7s. 6d.; Pitt, 11. 4s.; Pope, 22.; Duchess of 
Portsmouth, 1/. 138.; Prior to Pope, 3%. 12s. ; 
Richard II1., ¥. 5s.; Robespierre and Fouquier- 
Tinville, 2/.; Rousseau, 2/. 4s.; Prince Rupert, 
21. 15s.; Marshal Saxe, 1/. 6s.; seven letters of 
Sir W. Scott, from 5/. to 1J. 128. each; Arch- 
bishop Sharp, 3. 5s. ; Sterne, 3/. 10s. ; Steele, 32. ; 
Swift, 27. 18s. ; a collection of Thackeray’s letters, 


| 41. 15s.; Admiral van Tromp, 1/. &s.; Wallen- 


stein, 1/,10s.; Horace Walpole, 17. 7s. ; Washing- 
ton, 3/. 1s.; Dr. Isaac Watts, 5/. 10s.; Charles 
Wesley, 2/. 3s.; John Wesley, 5/. 5s. and 2/. 12s. ; 
Kirke White, 5/.; William IIL, 12. 17s. ; General 
Wolfe to his mother, 6/. 12s, 6d.; another, writ- 
ten at Louisbourg, 127. 15s.; Wren, 2/.; a bill of 
household expenses, signed by Wolsey, Brandon, 
Duke of Suflolk, Howard, Karl of Surrey, and 
others, 7/. 17s. 6d. Engraved portraits of different 
degrees of merit accompanied many of these auto- 
graphs. 

On Monday and Tuesday this week a portion of 
Mr. Ashley's library was sold by Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson, and Hodge. Among the most valu- 
able folios and quartos dispcsed of were:—Sir 
John Harington’s translation of Orlando Furioso, 
1607, 82. 5s.; S. Batman Upon Bartholome his 
Booke De Proprietatibus Rerum, black letter, 
1582, 137. 15s.; Bayley’s History and Antiquities 
of the Tower of London, 71. 10s.; a black letter 
Byble “imprinted at London by John Judson, 
1575,” 151. 15s.; Boceaccio’s Decameron, first 
English translation, 9/. 15s.; Bonasoni’s Amorost 
diletti degli Det, 3l. 5s.; W. Browne's Britannia’s 
Pastorals, 1616, 91. 15s.; Gough’s edition of Cam- 
den’s Britannia, 31. 15s.; The Works of King 
Charles the Martyr, 1687, 31. 38.; Greene's Fare- 
well to Follie, black letter, 1617, 4/. 63s.; Greene's 
Ghost Haunting Cony-Catchers, 1626, 81. 15s. ; 
Heywood’s The Sider and the Flie, black letter, 
1556, 131. 5s.; Heywood’s Workes, black letter, 
1566, 112. 15s.; Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s 
Poems, with 85 portraits, 1792, 4/. 12s. ; Heures 
de Sainte Marguerite, MS. on vellum, 15th cent., 
21. 48.; Jacob de Geyn’s Of the Evercise of Armes, 
for Calivres, §c., Zutphen, 1619, 71. 7s.; Hum- 
phrey’s Illuminated Illustrations to Froissart, 
6/. 128. Gd. ; Fuller's Abel Redivivus, 1651, 21. 5s. ; 
Gardiner’s England’s Grievance discovered in Rela- 
tion to the Coal Trade, 1655, 21. 128., &e. &e. 


WE have received Debrett’s House of Commons 
and the Judicial Bench, 1876 (Dean and Son); 
Great Expectations, by Charles Dickens (Touse- 
hold Edition), (Chapman and Hall); Zxpertences 
of an English Buyer of Land in France (Ridg- 
way); England's Maritime Rights, by John Ross 
of Bladensberg (Hardwicke and Bogue); Ser- 
mons, by the Rev. Benjamin Artom, First Series, 
second edition (Triibner); Tribunals of Com- 
merce and Reconctlement Courts, by Francis Lyne 
(Stanford); Zhe Koran, translated’ from the 
Arabic by J. M. Rodwell, second edition (Qua- 
ritch); The British Army in 1875, by John 
Holms, M.P., new edition (Longmans) ; The Life 
and Times of John Wesley, by the Rev. L. Tyerman, 
vol. ii., third edition (Hodder and Stoughton) ; 
Health in the House, by Catherine M. Buckton, 
sixth edition (Longmans) ; Practical Advice to 
Testators and Executors, by William Phippen, 
third edition (Hamilton, Adams, and Co.) ; Ueber 
die Beurtheilung von Werken der bildenden Kunst, 
von Conrad Fiedler (Leipzig : Hirzel) ; Die Grund- 
sitze der reinen Erkenntnisstheorie in der Kan- 
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tischen Philosophie, von August Stadler (Leipzig : 
Hirzel); Alzog’s Manual of Universal Church 
History, translated by F. J. Pabisch and T. 8. 
Byrne, vol. ii. (Cincinnati: Clarke and Co.; 
London: Crosby, Lockwood, and Co.) ; Fenn on 
the Funds, twelfth edition (Effingham Wilson) ; 
The Shilling Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and 
House of Commons (Hardwicke and Bogue); 
Shipping Legislation (Engineering Office) ; A Text- 
book of Electricity in Medicine and Surgery, by 
G. Poore (Smith, Elder, and Co.) ; The Boarding- 
Out of Pauper Children in Scotland, by John 
Skelton (Blackwood); The Story of the Stick, 
from the French of Antony Réal (Quaritch); On 
the Geological Conditions affecting Water-supply 
(lecture), by J. Prestwich (Parker) ; A Catalogue 
A the Books in the Admiralty Library, by R. 

horburn (Eyre and Spottiswoode); Zhe Sym- 
pathy of Religions, by Colonel T. W. Higginson 
Free Religious Association, Boston); Sermons 

reached in Westminster Abbey on the Death of 
Lady Augusta Stanley, by Rev. C. J. Vaughan 
and Dean Liddell (Macmillan); Zhe Improved 
Shorthorn, §c., with some remarks upon certain 
principles of Breeding, by William Housman 
(Ridg way) 5 four volumes issued by- the Early 
English Text Society, viz.: The Blickling Home- 
lies, part ii., and Cursor Mundi, part iii., edited 
by R Morris; the Romance and Prophecies of 
Thomas of Erceldoune, edited by James A. H. 
Murray, and the Romance of Guy of Warwick, 
version 1, part i., edited by Julius Zupitza; The 
Burials Question, a speech in the House of 
Commons, by G. Osborne Morgan, with notes 
eared A Descriptive Catalogue of Rocks, 

inerals and Fossils, illustrative of the Geology, 
Mineralogy and Mining resources of Victoria, by 
Hon. W. M’Lellan (Melbourne: M’Carron, Bird 
& Co.). 

Tue following Parliamentary Papers have lately 
been published :—Fifth Report of Royal Commis- 
sion on Historical Manuscripts, Part I., Report 
and Appendix (price 7s.); Supplement to the 
Thirty-Fifth Annual Report of the Registrar- 
General of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Eng- 
land (price 4s, 4d.) ; Précis of Reports from Regi- 
ments on Martini-Henry Rifles (price 44d.); 
Thirty-first Annual Report of the Inclosure Com- 
missioners (price 3$d.); Thirty-fourth Annual 
Report of the Copyhold Commissioners (price 
4id.); Index to the Appendices to the First, 
Second, and Third Reports of the Civil Service 
Inquiry Commissioners (price 73d.) ; Thirty- 
seventh Report on Prisons in Scotland (price 7d.) ; 
The Selection and Training of Candidates for the 
Indian Civil Service (price 3s, 5d.); Report of 
the Commissioners appointed to enquire into the 
Working of the Factory and Workshops Acts, 
Vol. I., Report, Appendix, and Index; Further 
Correspondence respecting the Imprisonment of 
British Subjects in Peru (price 3d.) ; Report from 
the Select Committee on Referees on Private Bills, 
with Proceedings, &e. &e. 








OBITUARY, 
CneEsnky, Col. C. C., in London, March 19, aged forty-nine. 
See p. 282. 
FREILIGRATH, F., at Cannstadt, Germany, March 18, aged sixty- 
six. See p. 284. 
ParkEs, Dr. KE, A., F.R.S., at Bitterne, Hants, March 15, aged 
fifty-six. 








FERDINAND FREILIGRATH. 


WE regret to announce the death of Ferdinand 
Freiligrath, the well-known German poet, which 
took place last Friday week at Cannstadt, near 
Stuttgart, Wurtemberg. He was in his sixty- 
sixth year, having been born June 17, 1810, at 
Detmold, in Westphalia. After having received 
a good education at the Gymnasium of his native 
town, the _ entered a merchant’s office at 
Goert in Westphalia, and soon afterwards ob- 
tained a position as clerk in a bank at Amsterdam, 
where he resided for five years (1831-1836), It 
was at this commercial centre that his fancy was 
vividly impressed with the poetry of distant lands 





and strange civilisations. The ships in the har- 
bour laden with the riches of the Levant, the 
dusky countenances of Eastern sailors he met in 
the streets of Amsterdam, established the poet’s 
rapport with the land of the Desert, and imparted 
colour and life to the songs of his early period. 
Much has been said of the affectation and de- 
clamator pe ae sey of Freiligrath’s Eastern 
lyrics, which supplied Heine with a welcome sub- 
ject of persiflage in Atta Troll. But consider- 
ing that these poems were conceived in the atmo- 
sphere of a Dutch counting-house, one cannot but 
admire their brilliant flashes of imagination, and 
particularly their truth and depth of colour; a 
quality almost as rare in German poetry as it is 
in German art. With this Freiligrath combined 
a perfect mastery over the resources of lan- 
guage and metre, displayed to great advan- 
tage in the really masterly translations from 
English, French, and Italian poets, which Ger- 
man literature owes to him, On the other 
hand, he was almost wholly without the power of 
intensified lyrical utterance which is felt in the 
songs of his contemporaries Heine, Riickert, and 
Uhland. A striking picture of the gloom and 
beauty of the desert, called Ammonium, may be 
named as the representative power of Freiligrath’s 
first manner. In 1836 he returned to Germany 
to find himself famous, or at least on the road to 
fame. His detached poems published in various 
periodicals had attracted considerable attention ; 
and his first collection of Gedichte (1838) was 
received with enthusiasm. This success induced 
him to abandon his mercantile career. For the 
next few years he was engaged in various literary 
enterprises, living chiefly in a small village on the 
Rhine, where he became acquainted with his 
future wife. To this happy period belongs a 
series of more personal lyrics on which, in our 
opinion, Freiligrath’s claim to immortality must 
mainly rest. They deserve that significant but 
untranslateable epithet “innig” in the highest 
sense of the word. The titles of the three most 

rfect specimens of this cycle may again be cited. 
They are “ Mit Unkraut,” “ Ruhe in der Geliebten ” 
(both written in 1840), and the beautiful lyric 
beginning “O lieb’ so lang du lieben kannst,” 
Freiligrath’s nearest approach to the Lied proper. 
These and similar poems were not published till 
1849 in a collection called Zrwischen den Garben. 


The idyllic quietude of Freiligrath’s life was 
disturbed by the political troubles of the time. 
Although in receipt for a short time of a small 
pension from Frederick William IV. of Prussia, 
the poet joined the progressive party, and pub- 
lished a volume of political poems called Ein 
Glaubensbekenntniss (1844), in consequence of 
which he soon afterwards had to leave Germany, 
and lived for several years in Belgium, Switzer- 
land, and England. On the outbreak of the revo- 
lution in 1848 he returned to Germany, and took 
an active interest in the events of the day, sup- 
porting the Socialist and Republican party by 
Revolutionary lyrics. His productions of this 
period are full of bitter invective, and, at the 
same time, lack that breadth of motive which 
raises the great political poet above the narrow 
atmosphere of party strife. But even among 
his political lyrica one at least may be named 
which, by grandeur of idea and beauty of lan- 
guage, is of more than temporary value. It is 
that beginning “Am Baum der Menschheit 
driinyt sich Bliith’ an Bliithe,” written in 1844. 

In 1851 Freiligrath had again to fly his country, 
and settled in London, where he resumed his 
mercantile pursuits, and lived for seventeen years, 
breaking his silence on rare occasions. A few 
years ago a national donation liberally subscribed 
to by all classes of the German people enabled him 
to return to his country. The Franco-German 
war inspired the now elderly poet with several 
popular songs, which, although of no great artistic 
value, are at any rate superior to most of the 
innumerable patriotic effusions of that epoch. 


English readers have become familiar with Freilig-. 





rath’s poems by an admirable collection of 
translations selected and partly supplied by his 
daughter ; as also by the genial and comprehensive 
notice of his poems contained in Mr. Justin 
McCarthy's volume Con Amore. The unassuming 
amiability of the poet’s nature, his kindness, his 
manly straightforwardness, secure him « faithful 
remembrance among his numerous personal friends 
both in this country and Germany. 


F, Hverrrer. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL, 

THE progress of geographical exploration in 
New Guinea during the last few years has been 
continuous if not extensive. There have been 
detached bits of survey executed along numerous 
portions of the coast, and in one or two instances 
parties have been able to penetrate to some dis- 
tance into the interior. In the north-west of the 
island we have had the work of Beccari, Meyer, 
and Cerruti; to the east Captain Moresby’s valu- 
able surveys and Mr. Stone’s trip inland from 
Port Moresby ; and on the south coast the exami- 
nation of the Baxter and Fly rivers through mem- 
bers of the London Missionary Society. What is 
now wanted is a general map which shall embody 
all these scattered pieces of work and show the 

resent state of our knowledge of this important 
island. There are signs that the interest taken by 
the colonies of Australia in New Guinea is in no 
wise diminishing, and as this will very probably 
soon lead to some extensive exploration of the 
interior of the island, it would be highly interest- 
ing to have our present knowledge of its geography 
accurately recorded. 


RussIaN papers announce the arrival in St. 
Petersburg of Count Waldburg-Zeil and Drs, 
Finsch and Brehm, who have been despatched by 
the German Arctic Society, whose head-quarters 
are at Bremen, on a scientific mission to Siberia. 
They will remain for a few days in St. Petersburg, 
and will then proceed, vid Moscow and Nijni Nov- 
gorod, to prosecute their researches in the region 
of the Obi and Yenisei basins. The first named 
gentleman is known for his trip to Spitzbergen, in 
company with Heuglin; Dr. Finsch is director of 
the Museum of Natural History at Bremen, and 
an ornithologist of repute, and has done important 
work in his travels in Norway, Lapland, and 
North America. Dr. Brehm is known for his 
writings on zoology, and his ornithological re- 
searches in Egypt; he also accompanied the Duke 
of Coburg-Gotha in his travels to Africa. 


AccorDING to the Journal de St. Petersbourg 
survey of the entire course of the Obi river is to 
be made during the ensuing season by the Society 
for the Encouragement of the Russian Mercantile 
Marine, and numerous sets of soundings will be 
taken at the estuary and mouth of the river. 


Buttetin No. 1, Volume II. of the Geological 
and Geographical Survey of the Territories, under 
the direction of Prof. Hayden, is one of unusual 
interest. It contains seven articles, with the follow- 
ing titles:—1. A notice of the ancient remains of 
South-western Oolorado, examined during the 
summer of 1875. 2. A notice of the ancient 
ruins in Arizona and Utah, lying about the Rio 
San Juan. 3. The human remains found near 
the ancient ruins of South-western Colorado and 
New Mexico. 4. Ancient art in North-western 
Colorado. 5. Bead ornaments employed by the 
ancient tribes of Utah and Arizona. 6. Lan- 
guage and utensils of the Utes. 7. Fossil Coleop- 
tera from the rocky mountain tertiaries. The 
text is illustrated with twenty-nine octavo plates, 
embracing cliff and cave houses, arrow-heads, 
pottery, human skulls, &c. Mr. Scudder's article 
contains descriptions of thirty-one new species of 
fossil Coleoptera. 


DreLomaric’ conferences which have been held 
in Buenos Ayres between the representatives of 
the Argentine Republic, Paraguay, and Brazil re- 
lating to the disputed territory of about 35,000 
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square miles lying between the Pilcomayo and 
Paraguay rivers, came to a conclusion early in 
February. The treaties then signed give to the 
Argentine Republic all the region of the Chaco 
south of the Rio Pileomayo, and to Paraguay all 
north of the Rio Verde as far as the Bolivian 
frontier in 22° S. It does not appear that the 
Bolivian claims have been at all represented in 
this settlement. Between the Pilcomayo and the 
Verde a space remains which has at present the 
chief Argentine military station of the Chaco— 
the Villa Occidental—and the question of the 
ownership of this has been left by common con- 
sent to the arbitration of the President of the 
United States. It has also been decided that 
before the month of June all Paraguayan territory 
shall be evacuated by the Brazilian and Argentine 
troops, and that the island of Cerrito in the con- 
fluence of the Parana and Paraguay is Argentine, 
and may not be fortitied in times of peace. 


In the latest number of the Zettschrift der 
Gesellschaft fiir Erdkunde, the letters left by the 
late Dr. Philip Schénlein, describing his journeys 
in 1855 in the little explored neighbourhood of 
Cape Palmas in West Africa, and thence to the 
Cavally River, are published with a map. There 
is also a critique of Prof. Dr. J. H. Schmick's 
remarkable theory of periodical secular changes in 
the position of the ocean in the hemispheres, 
which he has advocated vigorously in a number 
of essays published at various places since 1869. 
In one of these he applies his hypothesis to the 
Aralo-Caspian depression, finding the closest 
agreement between the observed phenomena of 
the lowering of the Caspian, and the conclusions 
arrived at by his theory. Another short paper 
sketches the present condition of the “ Northern 
territory ” of Australia, describing the capabilities 
of the Yam Creek gold fields, which lie about 100 
miles south of Port Darwin; and in discussing the 

uestion of the peopling of this region, condemns 
the resolution of the South Australian Govern- 
ment to introduce a floating population of Chinese. 


LI’ Explorateur for March has an enthusiastic 
article on a project to unite the French African 
colonies of Algeria and the Senegal by a land line 
of telegraph across the Sahara, a scheme which is 
compared with that of the great central Australian 
telegraph line already completed. The gain to 
Geography in the necessary surveys for such an 
enterprise could not fail to be very great, but the 
conditions of the two desert regions of Australia 
and N. Africa in respect of the numbers and cha- 
racter of their native population are very different, 
and the maintenance of such a line would involve 
the occupation of the adjoining country in force. 


Tue chief paper in the eighth number of the 
Journal of the Dutch Geographical Society is a 
valuable one, read at the general meeting of the 
Society at Amsterdam, on December 4, on the 
recent Scientific Expedition to Central Sumatra, by 
W. F. Versteeg. 


AN interesting ethnological question has lately 
been propounded by the Bavarian traveller, Coun- 
cillor von Liéher, who, in a recent address de- 
livered by him before the Academy of Sciences at 
Munich, has shown the numerous grounds which 
warrant the assumption that the Guanches of the 
Canary Islands are descendants of the ancient 
Vandals. These people, who were first known to the 
Spaniards as « Wendches,” maintained an obsti- 
nate and gallant defence against their Spanish 
invaders for more than a century, and continued 
even after their subjection to elicit the favourable 
opinion of their conquerors for their physical and 
moral superiority over other American races, and 
for the efficiency of their social and communal 
organisation. Herr von Loher, who in the course 
of his prolonged expedition into the interior of the 
Canary Islands, devoted special attention to the 
language and traditionary records of these people, 
found that the names of places among them 
were almost all either of Berber or of "feutonie 
origin, and that names of persons and dignitaries, 





together with words referring to religious services, 
were almost exclusively Germanic, while the col- 
loquial expressions and the words in common 
daily use were of mingled Berber and Germanic 
origin. After endeavouring to fix definite geo- 
graphical points, indicative of the gradual advance 
of Vandal and Gothic immigrants along the shores 
of the Atlantic, Herr von Liher believes that we 
are justified in assuming, from the records still 
— among the Guanches, that the Canary 
sles were peopled by a Gothic race, which had 
migrated from the American Continent as late as 
the eighth century, and which probably found on 
those islands a small number of Berbers, who in 
the course of time became amalgamated with 
them. The minute descriptions still extant, and 
the representations and traditionary records still 
—— by the present inhabitants of the 

slands, of the dwellings, clothing, food, social 
and domestic habits, dances, war-games, religious 
practices, and modes of communal subdivision 
and of administering justice and awarding punish- 
ments and compensation in use among their an- 
cestors, all point, in the opinion of Herr von 
Loher, to a purely Germanic source. 








FOREIGN REVIEWS OF ENGLISH BOOKS, 


The Ev1tor will be greatly obliged if the Publishers 
of foreign Journals will send him copies of those 
numbers which contain Reviews of English Books, 


ARNOLD, E. The Indian Song of Songs, from the Sanskrit of 
the Gita Govinda of Jayadeva. (Triibner.) Revue Critique, 
March 4. By A. Barth. 

JEVoNS, W. Stanley. Money and the Mechanism of Exchange. 
(Henry S. King & Co.) Nuova Antologia, February. 

LiGHTFOOT, J. B. Saint Paul’s Epistles to the Colossians and 
to Philemon, revised text, &c. (Macmillan.) Polybiblion, 


February. 

Patey, F. A., and J. E. Sanpys. Select private Orations of 
Demosthenes. Part I. (Cambridge: Deighton, Bell & 
Co.) Revue Critique, February 26. 

Papers, The, ofa Critic. (Murray.) Nation, February 10. 

Picciotro, James. Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History. 
(Triibner.) Nation, February 10. 

Warp, A. W. History of English Dramatic Literature. (Mac- 
millan.) Polybiblion, February. 








BOSTON LETTER. 


Boston, Mass. : February, 1876. 

The Life of George Ticknor, which was an- 
nounced some months ago, has just appeared. It is 
in two good-sized volumes of about 500 closely- 
packed pages each, and contains a remarkably full 
account of European society from the year 1815 
until 1857, or, to speak more accurately, at intervals 
between those dates, the more arid portions of 
Mr. Ticknor’s life in this city being wisely passed 
over with brevity by his biographers. He first 
left this country as a youth of twenty-three, in 
the year 1815, in order to study first at Git- 
tingen and then in different countries of Europe, 
where he could get a better education than his 
own land could offer him. From the very first 
he had a curiosity to see people of distinction, 
which was fortunately ral in conjunction with 
the habit of making tolerably long and complete 
records of his impressions, and these traits lasting 
all his long life, he has left what is almost an 
autobiography, which is very well worth reading. 
In England, in 1815, he met Lord Byron, of 
whom he saw a good deal, Dr. Parr, Gifford, 
Campbell, Dr. Rees, who was at the dinner at 
which Wilkes and Dr. Johnson met—probably 
for the second time in 1781, for Boswell as not 
include him among the company at the first 
dinner in 1776—and others. In Germany he 
devoted himself to study under Eichhorn, Dissen, 
Blumenbach, and Benecke, and as part of his 
pleasure he visited Wolf, who wrote the Prole- 
gomena to Homer and Goethe, of whom he says 
that “taken together, his person is not only 
respectable but imposing. In his manners, 
he is simple. . . Of Lord Byron he 
spoke with interest and discrimination,” but 
if I am to begin quoting all the entertaining 
anecdotes the book contains there would be very 
little space left in your paper for other things, 





I shall merely give the outline of what he did 
and the names of those he saw, and let the hungry 
reader turn to the book itself or to those longer 
notices of it which shall pick out all the plums of 
anecdote and serve them up second-hand. In 
Paris he saw Alexander von Humboldt and 
A. W. Schlegel, Mdme. de Staél, Mdme. Réca- 
mier (of whom his mention is very meagre and 
unsatisfactory), Chateaubriand, Villemain, &c. 
In Italy, Bunsen, Niebuhr, Thorwaldsen, and 
others; and then to Spain. His description of 
this country is particularly good, and there is 
more than the usual interest in his account of the 
people; then through France to England again, 
and from one distinguished person to another, 
seeing Scott, Wordsworth, Southey, &c. Let me 
say briefly that he was abroad again in 1835 
until 1838, and from June, 1856, till August, 
1857 ; this bald statement of the times he was at 
home will be found of more importance by those 
who have the books, for every day he was absent 
is accounted for, and almost every day he saw 
some people about whom gossip is pleasant. 
He was handed about from one person of eminence 
to another, and it is curious to notice how people 
one would be glad to hear more of are tucked 
into odd corners and fag ends of the journal. 
Thus Ste.-Beuve is mentioned under date of 
October 9, 1837— 

“T was particularly glad to see Ste.-Beuve, a modest 
little gentleman of about fifty-five [?]; for if I had 
not seen him now, I should have missed him al- 
together, as he is just going for the winter to 
Lausanne. No man alive has so good a knowledge of 
French literature in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries as he has; and I obtained some good indi- 
cations from him this evening, which will make me 
regret his absence this winter the more.” 

January 5, 1838 :— 

“Mérimée, however, disappointed me, He is 
affected, and makes pretensions to exclusiveness. He 
ought to be above such follies.” 


In 1819, speaking of Godwin, Hazlitt, &c., he 
says :— 

“ The true way, however, to see these people was 
to meet them altogether, as I did once at dinner at 
Godwin’s, and once at a convocation, or ‘Saturday 
Night Club,’ at Hunt’s, when they felt themselves 
bound to show off and produce an effect ; for then 
Lamb’s gentle humour, Hunt’s passion, and Curran’s 
volubility, Huzlitt’s sharpness and point, and God- 
win’s great head full of cold brains, all coming into 
contact and conflict, and agreeing in nothing but their 
common hatred of everything that has been more suc- 
cessful than their own works, made one of the most 
curious and amusing ol/a podrida I ever met. The 
contrast between these persons... and the class I 
was at the same time in the habit of meeting at Sir 
Joseph Banks’ on Sunday evening, at Gifford’s, at 
Murray’s Literary Exchange, and especially at Lord 
Holland’s, was striking enough.” 

This last extract shows very clearly what is 
one of the notable sides of the book, namely its 
somewhat depressing gentility, which makes one 
feel as if it ought only to be read by one in 
evening dress or at least with kid gloves on. Mr. 
Ticknor’s career at home was a most honourable 
one; when first abroad he was chosen Smith Pro- 
fessor of the French and Spanish Languages and 
Literatures, and Professor of Belles-Lettres in 
Harvard College, the chair taken by Mr. Long- 
fellow on Mr. Ticknor’s retirement in 1835, and 
now held by Professor Lowell. His magnum 
opus, The History of Spanish Literature, is well- 
known. Here in Boston we are all indebted to 
his generous exertions in behalf of the admirable 
Public Library, for which he worked hard during 
many years, choosing and buying books, and 
making arrangements about its working. To it, 
too, he left his valuable library of Spanish and 
Portuguese books, and he also made a generous 
bequest of money for the purchase of books in 
those tongues. A good part of his correspond- 
ence is given in this book, and will be found of 
interest. I have no hesitation in commending 
these two volumes to your readsrs, who will find 
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them crammed from cover to cover with interest- 
ing anecdotes collected by an interesting and 
cultivated man. 

There is a very pretty collection of modern 
pictures now on exhibition at a dealer's in this 
city, the pictures being lent on behalf of an 
important charity. There are a few Constables 
to be seen, but most of the pictures are by French 
and American artists, such as Corot, Millet, Dau- 
bigny, Zamacois, Rousseau, and Michel, and one 
or two by Hotchkins, La Farge, Hunt, Vedder, 
and others. It is not a large collection, but a 
rich one. 

Greenough’s statue of John Winthrop was on 
exhibition here a few days ago, on its way to 
Washington. It excited only tepid praise. It 
lacked faults as well as merits. 

Tomas SERGEANT PERcy. 








THE ASSYRIAN GODS AND THE DELUGE. 


In the account of the Deluge, translated by Mr. 
G. Smith from the cuneiform inscriptions, the, 
following passage occurred (p. 6, 1. 109) :—“ The 
gods, like dogs with tails hidden, crouched down.” 
This undignified proceeding on the part of the 
Assyrian gods, who in their colossal statues are 
always represented so great and majestic, excited 
some surprise and incredulity at the time, and the 
translator himself seems to have become doubtful 
whether the inscription does really convey so 
strange a calumny against the gods. A Greek 
scholar, however, looking through the fragments of 
Berosus, as preserved by Eusebius, came across 
the following passage which, he thinks, may throw 
some light on the whole question. As the frag- 
ment has been hitherto circulated among Assyrian 
scholars only, we print it here for the benetit of 
some of our readers. 
De Assyriorum Dis. 
“Y¥rdbears. 

’Ey rois "Agovupiots ypdupace yéypanrat mepi TOV 
émtxopiov Aaydvev tt, jKovros ToD KaTakhuocpov 
xabnxav Tas ovpas, ds mpd Tod dpOas eixov. . . "Edn 
d€ Tewpyos 6 Xadxeds,* Movordwr Oepdrrar, as kadov 
ein rd O€apa. Adros yodv éx trav ’Acoupioy ypap- 
parov raira év éeyeig pereypayaro. 

Ovpavod aiyhnevros ava Exov oi Six dpopqor 

ovpas Kal keadas Saipoves ’Aoovpior 

GN’ Gre 51 vehedal péyav ovpavdy audexddvway, 

ex 5° €xvOn veéwv buBpos Epate recor, 

5} rére ras ovpas bd yaorépas hav ExacTos * 

Zed matép * “Acovpiwy ws amddowro Ooi. 








PARIS LETTER. 
Paris : March, 1876. 

The elections might have been expected to pro- 
duce some work of note, either political or literary 
—some pamphlet or speech, but nothing of the 
kind is forthcoming. M. Emile Ollivier’s idyllic 
epistles to the electors of Var are much too puerile 
in their audacity to be of any real worth, and M. 
Gambetta’s speeches to the electors of Lille, Paris, 
and Bordeaux, admirable and useful though they 


were in a political sense, and eloquent, too, in- 


parts, leave much to be desired in point of form 
and style. M. Léon Rénault alone, in his address 
to the Corbeil electors, gave utterance to high and 
vigorous ideas in language which for elegance and 
severe refinement was more suited to a literary 
audience than a popular assembly. 

In spite of the prejudicial effect politics have 
had on literature, news is not wanting in that 
department. Two deaths, those of M. de Carné 
and M. Patin, have occasioned a stir in the 
Academical world. The question of M. Patin’s 
successor is, virtually, already decided. M. G. 
Boissier, whose nomination was frustrated last 
year by petty intrigue, must needs be chosen now 





* In Argumento notundum Tewpydy toy Xadkéa, 
Movodwy Oepdmovra, pro viro doctissimo Georgio 
Smith sumendum, qui in Museo Britannico monu- 
mentis Assyriis operam dat, 





in place of a writer who like him was a latinist 
and a professor. M. de Bornier is spoken of as 
M. de Carné’s possible successor, but whatever the 
dramatic merit of La Fille de Roland may be, it 
is rather a poor plea for the author's election. 
As for the poetry written to order which gained 
him the Academical prizes on former occasions, }t 
is so poor that it seemed in itself sufficient to con- 
demn the author to everlasting mediocrity. La 
Fille de Roland was a revelation, but it is not 
an adequate claim to Academical distinction. 

Poetry has regained its place in public favour, 
and each year produces several books of verse of 
real merit. M. Coppée, whilst still engaged in 
the completion of his great historical dramas, 
publishes a small poem, Olivier (Lemerre), in 
which we recognise some touches of his former 
self, some of the freshness and poetic simplicity 
of his earlier days, mixed, it is true, with the 
pretentious triviality in which he has been indulg- 
ing of late. The chief interest of the poem is 
due to its autobiographical character. Olivier isa 
young poet, who, after living in Paris for some 
time, and being in love first with an actress and 
then with a grande dame, goes to spend a summer in 
his native place that he may escape from the agita- 
tions and unhealthy emotions of the life he has 
been leading. There, under the roof of an old: 
friend, and unconsciously as it were, he falls in 
love with his friend’s daughter, a noble artless 
girl, who, on her side also, falls in love with him. 
He feels the purifying influence of this attach- 
ment, and sees a new life opening before him. But 
memories of his former life embitter each new 
emotion; he feels that in exchange for hers he 
has but a blighted, wasted heart to offer, that he is 
unworthy of her, and so relinquishes the dream of 
@ moment and goes back to Paris. In some 
really fine passages of Olivier, a personal and 
impassioned note we have been long unused to in 
M. Coppée’s verse is once more clearly audible. 
More to my taste, however, than Olivier, is M. 
André Lemoyne’s volume entitled Paysages de 
Mer et Fleurs de Prés; to which I called your at- 
tention before when a few copies only had been 

rinted for private circulation. It is now pub- 
Fished by Sandoz and Fischbacher, with the addi- 
tion of several new pieces, distinguished for the 
same purity of style, the same poetical accuracy of 
thought, as the others. 

The same firm has just published Za Chanson 
de (Enfant, by M. Jean Aicard, an extremely 
original and charming book of poetry for and 
about children. The poet addresses himself to 
the mothers in the first place, and speaks of their 
infant treasures with an exquisite appreciation of 
the poetry of the maternal and domestic affections ; 
he then becomes the impassioned and naif inter- 
preter of the children’s feelings, and finally pro- 
ceeds to tell them stories in simple homely lan- 
guage, suited to their understanding. English 
readers will find an old friend, The Babes in the 
Wood, among his tales, to which, however, I pre- 
fer the beautiful legends of Provence — M. 
Aicard’s own beloved country, whose sunshine 
and calm clear horizons are imaged in his 
verse. 

His Poémes de Provence had some very high 
qualities, but Za Chanson de [Enfant entitles him 
to rank with the first of his generation; nor can 
his reputation fail to grow and spread, entrusted 
as it is to the hearts of mothers and the laughing 
lips of children. He has succeeded in being 
childlike without being childish ; perfectly simple, 
and yet never either trivial or prosaic—a very 
difficult task to achieve in French. 

A task more difficult even than trying to speak 
to children in the language of poetry has just been 
attempted by M. André Lefévre, namely, that of 
translating Lucretius into verse. (Sandoz and 
Fischbacher.) The French Alexandrine is a very 
difficult measure to handle and to adapt to the 
requirements of a translation; Lucretius is the 
most difficult of poets to translate, even into 
prose. M. de Pongerville translated him into 





prose and verse, and these two translations, both 
equally bad, were his passport to the Academy. 
i. A. Lefévre will not be elected member of the 
Academy, but his translation is a model of ele- 
gance and fidelity to the original. At once a 
oet and a scholar, M. Lefévre was a pupil of the 

cole des Chartes, has studied the tongues and 
literature of India, is the author of a remarkable 
book of verses, La Fliite de Pan, and literary 
manager of the République frangatse, and, as such, 
has all the varied knowledge, taste, and aptitude 
requisite for the difficult task he set himself. 
He has been engaged upon it for several years, 
and the result justifies the long waiting for it. 
I should certainly choose M. Lefévre’s trans- 
lation as the best substitute for the original, and 
even when it has not to be read as a substitute, I 
find the French text a help to the fuller and 
subtler perception of the beauties of the Latin 
original. Some passages, those 7 ed on the 
rogress of humanity in the fifth book, make us 
orget that it is a translation we are reading. The 
preface, which is excellent, contains an analysis of 
the De Rerum Natura, drawn by a master’s hand, 
showing with extreme niceness the points at 
which Lucretius comes near to, and diverges 
from, the solutions of modern science. The pre- 
sent current of thought and philosophy makes Lu- 
cretius a contemporary; and M. Lefévre speaks of 
the great poet who died eighteen hundred years 
ago with all the enthusiasm of a disciple, hailing 
in him a precursor of Darwin. 

A few thinkers there are, nevertheless, who try 
to stem the great current of evolutionist and deter- 
minist ideas. Some, like M. Janet, by the use 
of close, deep reasoning, and others by more 
rhetorical argument, seek either to touch or 
frighten the heart by depicting the social conse- 
quences of the new doctrines. M. Caro is the 
most brilliant of these philosophic orators. His 
new book, Problémes de Morale Bociale achette), 
consists of a series of speeches, no doubt pleasant. 
to listen to, and even interesting to read, dealing 
as they do with the chief philosophical problems 
of the day; but the oratorical form is fatiguing, 
and, in a book, a more systematic plan, and some 
more definite arrangement of the subjects in rela- 
tion to each other, would be desirable. M. Caro’s 
book is certain to please; it will strengthen the 
opinion of those who think that, as perpetual 
secretary to the Academy, M. Caro would be M. 
Patin’s fittest successor, but it will neither ad- 
vance the cause of science nor of philosophy. 

The fragments of a Histoire de la Philosophie 
dans ses rapports avec la science, by Fernand Papil- 
lon (Hachette), are a far more important work. 
Papillon began by devoting himself to scientific 
studies, and fervently embraced positivist doc- 
trines, whereupon a sudden change, due in part to 
sincere conviction, in part to a certain natural un- 
steadiness, and in great measure to ambition, came 
over him, and he turned with ardour to the thank- 
less task of reconciling modern science with 
spiritualism. His studies on Descartes and 
Leibnitz are not without originality, and there 
was reason to believe that he might have pro- 
duced some works of value, but his premature 
death, attributed to overwork, deprived the spiri- 
tualist school of one who was their hope and their 
consolation. M.C. Levéque has prefaced Papil- 
lon’s posthumous works by an interesting and 
touching sketch 6f the writer, in which he natu- 
rally somewhat overrates his hero. He gravely 
relates how Papillon believed one day that he had 
discovered a scientific proof of the immortality of 
the soul. 

Turning now to the more serious field of history, 
our attention is drawn to a work of the very 
highest order, one that will be widely read and. 
eagerly discussed, and that would have made 
more noise still had it not been issued in parts in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes, namely, M. J; 
Klaczko’s Dewx Chanceliers (Plon). The custom 
of bringing out books in parts in a review, be- 
fore publishing them as a whole, seems to me & 
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fatal one. The impression of unity is lost; and 
by numbers of readers the entire book is never 
either bought or read because they have seen it in 
a review. And as regards the reviews themselves, 
people mostly do not read them, they are satisfied 
Pith seeing them—looking them through. M. 
Klaczko’s book deserves to be read. The two 
figures of Prince Gortschakoff and M. de Bis- 
marck are painted full length by a master’s hand. 
Nothing is wanting, neither picturesqueness nor 
wit, nor even, at times, eloquence. I do not say 
that the author is always impartial. Of Polish 
descent, with catholic sentiments, and engaged in 
the diplomatic service of Austria, M. Klaczko 
has no sympathy for either of the two 
rsonages whose political life, dating from 
348, he analyses with singular penetration ; 
but his judgments are all of them based on a 
thorough acquaintance with European politics 
and their secrets. It is difficult, after reading his 
book, to avoid feeling convinced, as he was, that 
Prince Gortschakoff committed a grave fault when, 
in 1864, 1866, and 1870, he made himself the ally, 
or rather the docile servant of the policy of 
Prussia, and that he might have secured the same 
advantages for Russia without allowing such a 
formidable neighbour to settle at her gates. 
Russia’s course with regard to Prussia, in 1870, 
was, in the writer's eyes, similar to the course 
France took in 1866, and Austria in 1864; she 
thought she was showing her cleverness, while she 
was in reality being duped. Are we thence to 
conclude that Russia and Prussia, in their turn, 
find themselves in the same situation in which 
Prussia and France, and Prussia and Austria, for- 
merly were? M. Klaczko is silent on this point. 

M. Gaffarel’s book on La Floride Frangaise 
(Didot) belongs to the more learned department 
of historical work; it is a conscientious and in- 
teresting study on the history of Florida, that 
colony which was established with such daring 
and success, and lost in consequence of so many 
mistakes, M. Gaffarel has had access to a con- 
siderable number of unpublished documents, and 
his book can hardly fail to interest both the 
English and the American public. 

M. Marcus Topin’s interesting volume on Louzs 
XIII. et Richeliew (Didier) is also founded on 
unprinted material, and introduces us to a valuable 
series of hitherto unpublished letters of the 
King’s. : 

From Richelieu to Corneille is but a step. 
It was a good thought that led M. J. Levallois 
to study Corneille from his neglected sides—the 
comedies of his first period namely, and the 
secondary tragedies which accompanied and fol- 
lowed his masterpieces. The book is entitled 
Corneille Inconnu (Didier), and is extremely in- 
teresting. He points out the t beauties con- 
tained in his least-read plays: he makes us follow 
the growth of Corneille’s genius, and brings a 
number of hitherto unknown traits of his life and 
character to light. He gives an extremely nice 
analysis of Corneille’s feelings towards Richelieu 
and Louis XIV., and shows how the most devoted 
loyalty was compatible with pride and independ- 
ence. The chapter headed “Amours du poéte,” 
and the last book, that treats of his old age, really 
teveal a “Corneille inconnu,” together with the 
literary prejudices of his day. The book proves 
M. Levallois to be a clever critic and a man of 
great taste, well versed also in the literature of 
the eighteenth century. Ste.-Beuve, whose secre- 
tary he formerly was, would have been grateful to 
him for raising this new memorial to the glory of 
the great Corneille. ? 

As a rule, the novelists take up very little room 
in my letters. The works of tiction at present 
fortheoming in France are mostly so poor that 
they are hardly worth naming, with one exception, 
however—M. Alphonse Daudet’s new book, called 
Jack (Dentu), a novel which is just now excit- 
inf strong enthusiasm, and criticism equally 
strong. Jack is not, I think, equal to Fromont 
jeutte et Risler ainé, which I had occasi to 





ane: in your columns some time ago, and which 
look upon as a genuine masterpiece ; but never- 
theless it has all the author’s most distinctive 
qualities—that exquisite observation and delicate 
psychological discernment which make M. Al- 
phonse Daudet the first painter of the morals of 
our day. The plot is very weak in Jack, and the 
portraits are in many cases so overdrawn that 
they become caricatures, but the actual develop- 
ment of Jack's character, the painting of certain 
sad and grotesque sides of Parisian life, the de- 
scriptions of the country round Paris, of the banks 
of the Loire and those of the Seine, prove that M. 
Daudet’s talent has not declined. More unequal 
than in his previous works, he is, perhaps, also 
more powerful. &. Monon. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE EPIGRAMS OF QUARLES AND FULLER. 
Stretford, near Manchester : March 18, 1876. 

I have read in to-day’s AcapEMy Mr. Grosart’s 
letter on my communication in your number of 
the 4th inst.; and it seems to call for some re- 
marks. 

1. I have re-examined the Commonplace Book 
with special reference to the titles of the works 
which its writer notes; and I am confirmed in 
my statement that his extracts are from printed 
sources. The Epigrams, as I explained, have the 
name “ Quarles ” only, no book being named. 

2. I must hold to my use of the word “ con- 
temporary ” as applied to the writer of the MS. 
The oddness of its use is due to Mr. Grosart, who 
has misstated the date of Quarles’s death by up- 
wards of ten years! He was not “gone to his 
rest a good quarter of a century before 1660; ” 
for he died on September 8, 1644 - Thompson 
Cooper's New Biog. Dict., 1873; Mr. Hole’s Brief 
Biog. Dict., 1865). The years of the life of 
Fuller were 1608-1661. The writer of the 
Commonplace Book, whose choice of such 
authors as I named in my former letter surely 
evidences that he was long removed from the age 
of a “schoolboy,” was making his extracts about 
1660: he was therefore contemporaneous with 
Quarles and Fuller. 

3. Mr. Grosart remarks that I pronounce on 
my 
“own ipse dixit that the ‘handwritimg’ (i.e. of the 
Steps to the Temple MS.) is neither Fuller's nor Cra- 
shaw’s. On Fuller’s handwriting he [the present 
writer] is an admitted authority, . . . but on 
Crashaw’s he is none. In the absence of a single 
scrap of Crashaw’s ‘handwriting,’ it is somewhat 
ultra-dogmatic to say this ‘handwriting’ in proof- 





sheets of his own book is not his. I think all the 
probabilities are that the ‘ handwriting’ is Crashaw’s, 
and that he wrote them from Fuller's own MS.” 

I hold to my assertion. When the Crashaw 
volume was entrusted to me I made the necessary 
enquiries after autographs of Orashaw at the 
Cambridge registry and elsewhere ; and ultimately, 
by the kind permission of the Master and Fellows 
of Peterhouse, Cambridge, a photograph was 
taken of the entry of Crashaw’s admission as a 
Fellow of that College, 1636. This document is 
now before me. It had previously been printed, 
but printed faultily,in the “ Memorial-Introduc- 
tion” to Mr. Grosart’s Crashaw's Works, 1872 
(vol. i, page xxxi.). AsI judge that the editor 
of these books has never seen the original, I here 
make an accurate copy of it, as well for his benefit 
as for those who (like myself, with Mr. Grosart’s 
leave) have ever held in honour the memory of 
the “poet and saint ;” and I may perhaps hope 
that credit will be given to me for not “ speaking 
without book.” 

“Anno Domini millesimo sexcentissimo tricesimo 
sexto vicesimo die Mensis Nouembris Richardus 
Crashaw admissus fuit a Reuerendo in Christo Patre 
ac Dn? Dn? Francisco [White] Epo Eliensi ad locum 
siue societatem magistri Simon Smeth legitimé vacan- 
tem in Coll* sine Domo S" Petri, & vicesimo secundo 
die eiusdem Mensis coram Magistro & Socijs eius- 
dem Coll' personaliter constitutus, juramentum prae- 
stitit quod singulis Ordinationibus & Statutis 
Coll' (quantum in ipso est) reverenter obediret, & 
specialiter praeter hoc de non appellando contra 
amotionem suam secundum modum & formam statu- 
torum praedictorum, & de salvandis [over -is of this 
word is written -o] cistam Magistri Thomae de 
Castro-Bernardi & Mag! Thomae Holbrooke (quantum 
in ipso est) indemnem, quo iuramento praestito 
admissus fuit a Magistro Coll! [John Cosin, after- 
wards Bp. Durham] in perpetuum socium eiusdem 
Coll' & in locum supradictum. 

“ Per me Ricuarpum Crasnaw Lonpixensem.” 

I have every reason to believe that this is a 
genuine “ scrap” of Crashaw’s writing; and I 
repeat that it is not the same hand which wrote 
the epigrams in the Crashaw volume. 

Joun Eeurneron Batrey. 








ALTAIC GENDER. 


I cannot admit Prince Lucien Bonaparte’s state- 
ment as to the non-Altaic character of the lan- 
guages of the Yenissei. It is, however, needless 
to enter into a lengthy discussion of this question, 
as there are other Altaic languages, besides the 
Kot, which mark gender by vocalic change. Thus 
we have the Finnic wkko, “an old man,” akka, 
“an old woman ;” and in Mandshu, a Tungusic 
language, we find amcha, “ father-in-law,” emche, 
“mother-in-law,” chacha, “a male,” cheche, “a 
female.” In the Altaic languages, as in Etruscan, 
gender is natural, not grammatical, that is, it 
always corresponds to sex. 

Lastly, if the existence or non-existence of 
gender is, by itself, as Prince Lucien Bonaparte 
supposes, an absolute and infallible criterion of 
the affinities of language, it will, unfortunatély, 
be necessary to exclude Persian, and perhaps 
English also, from the list of Aryan languages. 

Isaac TayLor. 








ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESEARCHES IN MOTYZ. 


On the west coast of Sicily, opposite Marsala 
and at a distance of only two miles from the shore, 
lies a small, flat and round island, now called San 
Pantaleo, which is hardly 14 mile in circum- 
ference ; it is covered with vineyards, celebrated 
for their delicious wine, and inhabited by nineteen 
families of peasants, which, by continual inter- 
marriages, have all become closely related and 
constitute now, so to speak, only one large family. 
This island is the site of the once powerful Car- 
thaginian city Motye, which was famous for the 
beauty of its edifices and the wealth of its inhabi- 
tants. But fragments of pottery, the ruins of two 
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gates, and the remains of the circuit-wall, are now 
the only monuments of this mighty emporium. 
Motye was, in 397 B.c., besieged by the tyrant 
of Syracuse, the elder Dionysius, who attacked it 
with an army of 80,000 men and a powerful fleet. 
In this siege the fearful “ catapult” was used for 
the first time, which was destined to produce in 
ancient warfare the same revolution as 1700 years 
later was produced in modern warfare by the in- 
vention of gunpowder. This gigantic engine of 
destruction so frightened the Carthaginian general 
Himilcon, who had come with a large fleet to the 
assistance of Motye, that he returned to Carthage 
and left the doomed city to its fate. The inhabi- 
tants, nevertheless, continued to make a heroic 
defence and for a long time baffled all the efforts 
of the tyrant, who became so exasperated that, 
when at last he succeeded in storming the place, 
he put to death the whole population, without 
difference of sex or age, and crucified all the 
Greeks who were found in the pay of the Cartha- 
ginians. Not a year elapsed before Motye fell 
again into the hands of the Carthaginians; but it 
appears that it was only partly rebuilt, and soon 
afterwards entirely abandoned, its new inhabitants 
having been transferred to the new city of Lily- 
baeum, of which Marsala marks the site. 

By the desire of S. Bonghi, the learned Minister 
of Public Instruction, and in the interest of science, 
I have made archaeological researches in Motye 
for one week, with nineteen workmen, the result 
being to prove that the houses were built of sun- 
dried bricks joined with cement. {f found, how- 
ever, on the 8.E. shore the ruins of a large house, 
the walls of which consisted partly of bricks, 
partly of stones joined with cement, and inter- 
sected by square columns 6} feet high, most of 
which were monoliths and showed remnants of 
the stucco with which they had once been 
covered. I also found there and elsewhere frag- 
ments of much-decayed Doric columns of porous 
stone, but none of them zn situ. All the house- 
floors consist of a layer of stones joined with 
cement and covered with a very thick layer of 
chalk. Only on the S.E. shore, and thence for a 
few hundred feet to the N.W., the accumulation 
of rubbish is from six to eight feet deep; in 
general it does not exceed 14 feet—nay, in a 
hundred places I found it even less; and for this 
reason there are few, if any, antiquities. The 
fragments of pottery are of two kinds: rough un- 
— Phoenician and painted Greek, which 
atter are splendidly made and seem to belong to 
the best epoch of the ceramic art. All are made 
on the potter's wheel. The entire absence of any 
trace of archaic pottery leaves no doubt that 
Motye did not exist for a long time. This is also 
contirmed by the small accumulation of household 
remains, If the town had but existed for a 
century, the depth of these ruins would show 
different proportions. I may remind the reader 
that the depth of the artificial rubbish at Troy 
amounts to fifty-three feet. 

I found no vestige of iron. Bronze arrow-heads 
are found here in great abundance; they are of 
two kinds: some are in the form of small, very 
pointed pyramids, with three very sharp edges, 
and have three “yAxivas,” or crooks, so as to 
make extraction from the wounds impossible ; 
the others are in the form of miniature lances, 
The former are justly attributed to the Syracu- 
sans, identical arrow-heads being constantly found 
at Syracuse; the latter are ascribed to the Cartha- 
ginians. I found besides a lot of copper or bronze 
nails and a number of copper coins, of which, how- 
ever, only three or four are in a tolerable state of 
preservation, and show on one side a cancer, on 
the other a female head, probably that of a deity. 
This coin belongs to Motye proper. I also found 
one coin with an ox’s head on one side and a 
woman's on the other; it probably comes from 
Messene. Beside these, I picked up some painted 
terra-cotta lamps without a handle, hand mill- 
stones of lava, a whorl of green stone and several 
others of terra-cotta, but without ornamer tation ; 





also some terra-cotta tablets with sphinxes in 
relief. 

These researches have proved to me beyond any 
doubt, that systematic excavations in Motye would 
have no chance whatever of success, and would be 
a pure loss of time and money. 

I may add that Polyaenus’ statement that the 
Carthaginians communicated from this western 
coast of Sicily with Carthage by means of a sort 
of telegraphic signal and a kind of telescope, called 
by him “ dionrpa,” is a physical impossibility, for 
the distance is 150 miles, and, on account of the 
curve of the globe, neither the African coast can 
be discerned from here, nor the Sicilian coast 
from Africa. It would be different if both Motye 
and Carthage were 10,000 feet high. 

With joy I seize the opportunity of stating that 
the accounts of brigandage in Sicily are enormously 
exaggerated. No highway robbery has ever been 
committed in this province of Trapani. The pro- 
vinces of Aetna ahel Palermo have, indeed, been 
infested by brigands, but they have only attacked 
landed a, and no foreigner has ever been 
molested by them in any part of Sicily. 

Henry ScHLIEMANN. 








The Eprtor will be glad tf the Secretaries of Insti- 
tutions, and other persons concerned, will lend 
their aid in making this Calendar as complete as 
possible, 





APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


SATURDAY, March 25, 3P.M. Royal Institution : “ Human Senses,” 
by Prof. Robertson (LII.). 
Physical Society. 
Crystal Palace Concert: Beethoven's 
Choral Symphony. 
opular Concert. 
Alexandra Palace Concert. 
London Institution : “On Sleep and 
eaming,” II., by Prof. Ferrier. 
Institute of Actuaries. 
J Society of Arts. 
ms Society for the Encouragement of the 
Fine Arts. 
~ Institute of British Architects : * On 
the Rise and Fall of Wages in the 
Baiding Trades,” by T. Brassey, 


~ Medical. 
pa Monday Popular Concert. 
8.30 P.M. Geographical. 
8P.M. Anthropological Institute. 
o Society of Arts: “ The Industries of 
South Africa,” by T. B. Grenville. 
Inst of Civil E 8. 
Medical and Chirurgical. 
Society of Arts. 
Philosophical Club. 
London Institution. 
Mr. Coenen’s Second Concert, St. 
George's Hall. 
Chemical. 
Royal. 
‘ Antiquaries. 
7.30 P.M. Sacred Harmonie Society (Exeter 
Hall), Haydn’s Seasons. 
8 P.M. Royal Institution: “‘The Physio- 
logical Action of Light,” II., by 
Pp J. Dewar. 
f Arts (Chemical Section) : 
e Methods of estimating the 
Tlluminating Powers and Purity of 
Goal all y A. Vernon Harcourt, 


Mow pay, March 27, 5 P.M. 
7PM. 
8 P.M. 


TUESDAY, March 23, 





8.30 P.M. 
WEDNESDAY, March 29,8 P.M. 


THoursDAyY, March 30, 6 P.M. 
7 P.M. 
8 P.M. 


” 
8.30 P.M. 


FRIDAY, March 31, 
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Society 0’ 
a “On th 








SCIENCE. 
THE LIMITS OF PHILOSOPHY. 


Grenzen der Philosophie, constatirt gegen Rie- 
mann und Helmholtz, vertheidigt gegen 
von Hartmann und Lasker. By Wilhelm 
Tobias. (Berlin: G. W. F. Miiller, 1875.) 


THE ambitious work of Herr Tobias may 
safely be termed a remarkable book. For 
one thing, it is an extraordinary illustration 
of the style of writing which is least fitted 
for philosophical discussion. We are ac- 
customed to a few asperities of literary 
manner in German discussion ; yet we have 
been fairly startled by the revelations of the 
volume before us. If Herr Tobias really 
feels that contempt for the philosophic 
claims of Von Hartmann and Lasker which 
his ample and elaborate vilifyings appear to 
express, why does he care to devote so much 
space to their arguments? There is some- 
thing eminently grotesque, to English ears 





at least, in the occurrence of a voluble 
tirade against “ philosophic snobbism” in 
the midst of a professedly serious examina- 
tion of a writer’s theories. Readers of Ger- 
man science are doubtless aware that the lan- 
guage has fine capabilities for this vitupera- 
tive species of literary style. Herr Tobias is 
sufficiently courageous in building up new 
words and phrases for his chosen variety of 
diction, while at the same time he seeks to 
add to the momentum of his attacks by 
piling on every kind of literary quotation 
which can by the utmost ingenuity be made 
to: bear on the particular object of vitupe- 
ration. 

But perhaps the chief thing remarkable in 
this work is to be found in the number and 
variety of the topics which it succeeds in 
bringing together under so simple a heading 
as ‘‘ The Limits of Philosophy.” The very 
title of the work, indeed, betrays the com- 
prehensive scope of the argument. To dis- 
cuss the abstruse mathematical hypotheses 
of Riemann and Helmholtz in connexion 
with the obscure metaphysical subtleties 
of “The Philosophy of the Unconscious,” 
and these in conjunction with Herr 
Lasker’s political doctrines, strikes one as 
being a sufficiently bold undertaking. When 
we say, further, that the writer at- 
tempts to discuss fully such widely unlike 
subjects as the rival theories of space-per- 
ceptions, the scientific value of Miiller’s 
doctrine of specific energy, the uses of ex- 
periment in aesthetic science, the meaning of 
** the Sublime ”’ with Kant, the functions of 
music, the ethical value of the idea ofa single 
German nation, and the political aspects of 
Judaism, the reader will have gained a faint 
conception of the multifarious character of 
the work. So very conspicuous is this 
heterogeneity that the author cannot but 
allude to it in his concluding remarks, and 
seek to justify it by indicating the path of 
thought which has led him through so varied 
a region (p. 386). 

What, then, is the common purpose which 
binds together these curiously-unlike topics ? 
Let us hear what the author himself tells 
us :— 

“Tt was my immediate object to destroy the 
———— has arisen through several 
independent works and through expository re- 
views of recent times, and has been favoured 
with ever-increasing zeal—that there exist be- 
tween theoretic philosophy and exact research 
(that is, research Sound on observation and calcu- 
lation) manifold inner connexions, so that it is 
possible to look for the accelerated solution of 
common problems by means of a common labour. 
To the endeavour to remove this wide-spread 
illusion there has been joined the attempt to ward 
off those consequences of the illusion which have 
already presented themselves” (pp. 386-7). 

By the limits of philosophy Herr Tobias 
means the boundaries set to empirical science. 
Savants, politicians, and soi-disant philoso- 
phers themselves have attempted, he thinks, 
to rise from the domain of scientific observa- 
tion and reflection into that of philosophic 
theory, and in so doing have vainly striven 
to break through the barriers which divide 
the two regions. The reader might natu- 
rally expect that, in discussing the boundaries 
of philosophy, the writer would point out 
the correlative claim of science to be in- 
dependent of all metaphysical hypotheses 
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which would usurp the place of proper 
scientific interpretations of facts; but this 
side of his subject is strangely ignored by 
the author. He appears to recognise only 
the possibility of experimental science at- 
tempting to expel philosophy from her own 
rightful territory, and he expends all his 
literary force in seeking to prove the futility 
of the endeavour. 

By philosophy Herr Tobias understands, 
as might be anticipated, the Kantian defi- 
nition of the problem of knowledge and 
existence. In so far as he confines himself 
to this meaning of philosophy he has little 
difficulty in showing the total dissimilarity of 
the two regions of enquiry, the scientific and 
the philosophic. But it may be reasonably 
asked how natural science can even have 
made a show of thrusting itself into this 
foreign realm. It is no doubt true that the 
professors of natural science have of late 
frequently taken-up the preliminary meta- 
physical questions which are never raised 
within the strict limits of scientific discussion 
itself; but then they do this gud philosophers 
and not qué savants. If men like Helmholtz, 
Du Bois Reymond, Huxley, and Tyndall, 
address themselves to the problems of the 
limits of knowledge and the nature of objec- 
tive existence, it is absurd to accuse natural 
science of trespassing on the ground of meta- 
physical theory ; and yet this is what the 
author of this volume appears to do again 
and agaim. The instance in which there 
seems to be something most like an inter- 
ference of natural science with philosophic 
enquiry is that of the denial by the followers 
of science of the necessity of such enquiry. 
But in truth, when a physicist, for example, 
is not contented with assuming the pheno- 
menal reality of his material world, but 
claims for it a noumenal reality as well, he 
is really forsaking the proper ground of 
science and entering the lists of metaphysical 
contest. 

Let us illustrate the indefiniteness of Herr 
Tobias’s charges of the intrusion of natural 
science into the domain of philosophy by 
help of an example selected by the author 
himself—Riemann’s conception of an extra- 
empirical space. As is well known, Riemann 
and Helmholtz, following the lead of Gauss 
and Lobatschewsky, regard the geometry of 
Euclid as a particular combination of prin- 
ciples which might just as easily manifest 
their results in a totally unlike manner. 
The space we know is, according to this 
conception, but one of a possible number of 
spaces of nm dimensions, and its laws are con- 
sequently only necessary to minds endowed 
with our peculiar sensibilities. Herr Tobias, 
taking his ground on Kant’s doctrine, con- 
tends that this line of argument is invalid, 
as it seeks to make reason an exclusive 
Source of knowledge, and ignores the need 
m all cognition of the combining factors, 
concrete intuition, or perception, and rational 
interpretation. Although we speak with 
diffidence on a matter so unfamiliar to us 
as this abstract rational geometry, we ven- 
ture to suggest that Herr Tobias is here 
confounding two distinct things. If the 
reasonings of Riemann and Helmholtz are 
unsound, and the conception of a space 
other than our familiar one chimerical, it is 





because these savants are bad geometri- | 


cians and bad logicians, not because they 
are ignoring the philosophical conditions 
of scientific research. There is no further 
metaphysical absurdity in reasoning respect- 
ing an extra-empirical space, an unimagin- 
able but rationally conceivable space, than 
in reasoning respecting the hypothetical 
atoms of which we have no immediate ex- 
perience, and which we are utterly unable to 
picture to our imaginations. Science, as 
Mr. Lewes has well pointed out in his recent 
work, Problems of Infe and Mind, is perfectly 
within her right when she reasons from 
actual experiences to possible experiences. 
Whether a space of more than three dimen- 
sions really exists in relation to minds dif- 
ferently constituted from our own is a nice 
question of scientific evidence. What may 
be its laws, if it exists, can be known only 
from intricate reasonings based ultimately 
on the facts of that space of which we are 
immediately cognisant. It seems to us, then, 
that this supposition is in no sense unphilo- 
sophical, though it undoubtedly throws a 
new light on Kant’s notion of space being 
a necessary subjective form of all sensible 
intuition. 

But Herr Tobias means by the interference 
of natural science with philosophy something 
else than the attempt to dispense with a 
metaphysical determination of the conditions 
of knowledge. He appears to think that 
this error reposes on a more fundamental 
one—namely, the confounding of the two 
totally dissimilar regions of mind and mat- 
ter, of subjective and objective existence 
(pp. 20, 21). He argues that physical en- 
quirers, though they profess to maintain the 
complete heterogeneity of the world of force 
and motion and the world of consciousness, 
constantly tend in their reasonings to ignore 
the distinction. Herr Tobias here unmistake- 
ably makes the term philosophy include all 
subjective enquiry, even the well-ascertained 
observations of empirical psychology. It 
seems to us that by so doing he is really 
lowering the dignity of philosophy, as well 
as ignoring the scope of ‘observation and 
calculation” within the region of mental 
phenomena. The facts of mental existence, 
though totally unlike those of external 
nature in certain respects, bear the closest 
relations to these, and fall under the same 
methods of observation and experiment. 
Although reached in quite another way, the 
phenomena of consciousness present them- 
selves as the immediate correlatives of physi- 
cal processes. Fechner’s system of Psycho- 
physik is an admirable illustration of the 
mode in which the mental and the material 
may be studied conjointly. The conception 
of a threshold of sensibility, to which Wundt 
has lately added that of a height of sensi- 
bility, is the result of an application of 
strictly objective methods of observation to 
mental phenomena. Herr Tobias admits 
the value of this new branch of research ; 
but he fails to see that its existence is an 
adequate reply to his protests against the in- 
vasion of the subjective world by natural 
science. 

The example which the author selects for 
exposing most fully the futility of reasoning 
from material data to psychical processes is 
that of Helmholtz’s attempted explanation 
of musical effect by means of a physiological 





conception of musical sound. Herr Tobias 
simply follows Lotze and others in maintain- 
ing that the immediate psychical effect of 
nervous stimulation is not a part of the 
aesthetic sentiment. This is merely a con- 
dition of the proper aesthetic delight, not a 
‘radical means”’ in aesthetics. The author 
is very hard on Helmholtz for allowing so 
high a value to mere sweetness of tone in 
music, and for setting Mozart above Beet- 
hoven on the ground of his more perfect 
melody. This is, according to Herr Tobias, 
to introduce arbitrary subjective judgment 
into scientific discussion. Every proper 
aesthetic effect involves internal conditions— 
that is, psychical processes—and these cannot 
be subsumed under any uniform law, but 
are variable with the individual. Thus 
there is no possibility of a fixed standard of 
artistic effect. This is a poor look-out for 
aesthetic theory. But, happily, those who 
recognise in the splendid achievements of 
Helmholtz a means of determining the 
precise conditions of aesthetic pleasure, may 
console themselves that in the course of 
physiological research at some far-off day 
it may be possible to assign no less defi- 
nitely the cerebral conditions of the highest 
form of aesthetic delight. It appears to us 
that only when physiology has reached such 
a point shall we be able to reduce aesthetic 
phenomena to precise laws, and fully to 
account for individual variations. Who can 
reasonably doubt, for example, that the de- 
light of unity in variety, which has been said 
to include all proper aesthetic pleasure, has 
its objective side in certain physiological pro- 
cesses? Those who best know in whatachaotic 
condition the theory of the emotions has re- 
mained in the hands of the philosophers 
will be ready to endorse our belief that these 
psychical phenomena will only receive a 
scientific treatment when they are studied 
in the closest possible connexion with nicely 
determinable objective facts—that is to say, 
when they take their place in a complete 
system of physiological psychology. 

One other point may be urged against 
the author's interpretation of the relations 
between science and philosophy. Although 
we have admitted that, over and above all 
scientific discussion, there remain properly 
metaphysical questions as to the ultimate 
conditions of knowledge, we would at the 
same time contend that the progress of 
science may serve very materially to alter 
the shape of these questions. This is well illus- 
trated in the bearing of the present dispute 
between the physiological “ nativists” and 
“empiricists ” respecting the genesis of our 
space-perceptions on the Kantian doctrine 
of space. Herr Tobias is very anxious to 
show that this dispute does not touch the 
Kantian hypothesis. In a sense this is true, 
for whatever the elements may be out of 
which the conception of space has been 
built up, there remains the question whether 
the resulting mental form is after all a sub- 
jective creation, or whether it is to be re- 
garded as the immediate product of an 
external reality whose existence it guaran- 
tees. At the same time, the empirical or 
derivative theory of the conception, supple- 
mented by the doctrine of evolution, serves, 
as Mr. Spencer has well pointed out, to give 
a new interpretation to the idea of Kant by 
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showing how it can be an d priori form of 
intuition, and at the same time have its 
primary origin in elementary facts of feel- 
ing. Herr Tobias, like most other German 
philosophic writers, is not too familiar 
with contemporary English philosophy, as 
may be seen in the odd assertion that J. S. 
Mill possessed an extraordinary “laic ” ac- 
quaintance with physics. A knowledge of 
the latest English speculations on the space- 
question would probably have affected very 
considerably the author’s extensive discus- 
sion of this subject. 

We cannot dwell on the writer’s remarks 
on the theories of Von Hartmann and 
Lasker. Herr Tobias does very scant jus- 
tice to the Philosophy of the Unconscious, 
though he succeeds in throwing a suspicion 
on Von Hartmann’s claim to have reached 
‘speculative results, according to the in- 
ductive method of natural science,” by up- 
setting one or two of the author’s scientific 
“ facts,’ and by pointing out how far he is 
in his peculiar metaphysical conception of 
Will from the most recently ascertained 
scientific facts respecting the duration of the 
percipient and volitional processes. ‘The 
long and somewhat wearisome examination 
of a mere pamphlet by Herr Lasker does 
not, we think, display very much philosophic 
insight into the nature of political problems, 
and, apart from its ample digressions, offers 
few, if any, attractions to English readers. 

The volume contains several other matters 
of interest besides those already alluded to. 
Of these we would simply mention the dis- 
cussion of Miiller’s doctrine of specific 
energy of the nerves in the light of the 
newest physiological discoveries. We think 
the writer succeeds in re-affirming the 
validity of this principle in the face of 
Wundt’s recent attack in his important work 
on Physiological Psychology. Yet why does 
Herr Tobias seek to gain honour for the 
founder of German Physiology at the expense 
of living workers like Darwin and Virchow ? 

James SuLty. 








COLONEL STRANGE. 


Tue death of Colonel Strange, at the age of fifty- 
seven, will be a grave loss to those who have the 
organisation of scientific research at heart. He 
was educated at Harrow, and joined the 7th 
Regiment Madras Light Cavalry in 1834 at six- 
teen. In India he learned the use of astronomical 
and surveying instruments, and in the year 1847 
received an appointment in the great Trigono- 
metrical Survey of India. His chief duty on 
this survey, says the Times, of whose exhaustive 
notice our own is a summary, was the carrying 
out of what is known as the “Karachi Longi- 
tudinal Series”—a triangulation stretching from 
Sironj, in Central India, to Karachi, in Scinde: 
the region embraced by his triangles was 670 
miles in length, and covered an area of 23,000 
square miles. He was afterwards employed in 
carrying a chain of principal triangles along the 
eastern coast of the Peninsula, known in the Indian 
Survey as the “Coast Series.” On attaining the 
rank of Major he retired from the Survey, and re- 
turned to England in January 1861, finally retiring 
from the army as Lieutenant-Colonel in December 


of that year. His scientific career in England 


was no less useful than that in India. In 1861 
he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society as well asa Fellow of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, served on the council of 
the latter from 1 to 1867, and was Foreign 





Secretary from 1868 to 1873. On June 2, 1864, 
he was elected a Fellow of the Royal “4 and 
served on the council from 1867 to 1869. He was 
appointed in 1862 by the Secretary of State for 
India to the post of inspector of scientific instru- 
ments, in which capacity he was commissioned to 
design and superintend the construction of a series 
of large astronomical and geodetical instruments 
then required for the great trigonometrical survey 
of India. If we compare these instruments with 
the prototypes designed by Troughton, Sir George 
Airy, and others, it is impossible not to be struck 
by the daring novelties at almost every point in 
their design. Indeed, it is not too much to say 
that these instruments, in the construction 
of which Colonel Strange had the advantage 
of being so ably seconded by the late Mr. 
Cooke, of York, and the well-known firm of 
Troughton and Simms, are the most perfect and 
owerful geodetical instruments which have ever 
en constructed or are likely to be constructed for 
some years to come. While in the Royal Society 
Colonel Strange insisted upon the accuracy of the 
measurements used in physical enquiries, and he 
was the clear-sighted and constant advocate of 
increased instruction in science and the increased 
utilisation of it in our public departments. He 
was among the first to insist upon the national 
importance of fostering the pursuit of knowledge 
as such. To him belongs the whole credit of 
having initiated in 1868 the movement which re- 
sulted in the appointment by Her Majesty of the 
“ Royal Commission on Scientific Instruction and 
the Advancement of Science,” whose five years’ 
labours have but recently terminated. Before he 
died he had the satisfaction of knowing that the 
proposals contained in the scheme which he origin- 
ally —— to the Commission, and on which 
nearly the whole of the witnesses were examined, 
were adopted in the main by the Commission and 
recommended for the consideration of the Govern- 
ment. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
BOTANY. 


The Fossil Flora of North America.—L. Les- 
quereux has contributed a very interesting review 
of this subject to the publications of the Geological 
and Geographical Survey of the Territories of the 
United States, under the control of Professor 
F. V. Hayden. The earliest vegetable life found 
in American strata—if we except the graphite of 
the crystalline metamorphic rocks, which probably 
owes its origin to Diatoms or Desmids—occurs in 
the Lower Silurian, mostly of indefinite forms, 
but presenting in the upper strata distinct Algal 
characters. In the North American ‘Devonian 
flora are found unmistakeable remains of Conifers 
belonging to the genus Araucaria, entering the land- 
flora about the same time as the Lycopods, which 
are first found at the base of the Devonian, underthe 
form of Psilophytum. The land-flora of the Carboni- 
ferous period is known by the great quantity of 
fossil remains, belonging chiefly to the division of 
Acrogens—Ferns, Equiseta, and Lycopods closely 
resembling the European fossils of the same epoch. 
Among genera of water-plants of this period are 
Annularia and Sphenophyllum, apparently inter- 
mediate between the Lycopods and Equiseta. From 
the Carboniferous period there is a long break in 
the succession of vegetable life; the Permian, 
Triassic, and Jurassic systems producing but a 
very scanty fossil flora; and the last being at 
present absolutely barren. The Oretaceous flora 
of the Dakota group, brought by Dr. F. V. Hayden 
from the Western territories, is extraordinarily 
rich. This formation covers a wide area along the 
Missouri and Platte rivers; and in Kansas, Ne- 
braska, and Minnesota extends from Texas to the 
northern limits of the United States, in a width 
of seventy to one hundred miles, and passes farther 
north into the English North American posses- 
sions, even, apparently, to Greenland. It corre- 
sponds in position to the Middle Cretaceous of 





Europe. The remains are mostly leaves, with a 
few fruits and stems ; and the forms do not belong 
to any of the types represented by the remains of 
any preceding epochs, While the Lower Cretaceous 
flora of Europe does not contain a wer dicotyle- 
donous plant, Dr. Hayden’s report of the Dakota 
group includes descriptions of only five Ferns, one 
doubtful Cycad, six Conifers, and three Mono- 
cotyledons; the whole of the remainder, out of a 
total number of nearly one hundred species, being 
Dicotyledons, and belonging to a very large 
number of geneva characteristic of the existin 
arboreal flora of North America, such as Liquid. 
ambar, Populus, Salix, Betula, Myrica, Celtis, 
Quercus, Ficus, Platanus, Laurus, Sassafras, 
Diospyros, Azalea, Magnolia, Liriodendron, Meni- 
spermum, Negundo or Acer, Paliurus, Rhus, 
Juglans, and Prunus. The more appreciable and 
general characters of the Cretaceous leaves are a 
thick coriaceous substance and the integrity of 
the borders. Passing from the Cretaceous to the 
Lignitic group, we find not a single identical 
species, and very few with any distinct relations. 

he Lower Lignitic, corresponding in time to the 
Eocene of Europe, is characterised by an abun- 
dance of Palms; and associated with them are 
the remains of such genera as Ficus, Cinnamo- 
mum, Magnolia, Myrica, Quercus, Platanus, Dio- 
spyros, Mamnus, Viburnum, &c., and all of a 
southern rather than a northern ; as well as 
Cornus, Vitis, Nelumbium, Sapindus, and Zizy- 
phus, large Grasses, and a considerable number of 
large Ferns. About 200 species have already been 
described from the Lower Lignitic of the Rocky 
Mountains and of the Mississippi. In_ the 
Evanston group, corresponding to the Upper 
Eocene, the Carbon to the Middle Miocene, and 
the Green River to the Upper Miocene, the vege- 
table remains are referable to species closely allied 
to those growing in North America at the present 
time ; which is also the case with about forty 
species obtained from the chalk bluffs of Nevada 
County, California, belonging to the Pliocene 
period. The extraordinary advance in recent 
years of our knowledge of the fossil flora of 
North America is shown by the fact that Brong- 
niart described only eighteen species from that 
country in his Végétaua fossiles, published in 
1850, the number now described exceeding one 
thousand. 


The Auricula.—In a tract entitled Die Ge- 
schichte der Aurikel, Professor A. Kerner shows 
that the Auricula of our gardens—the only species 
of Alpine plant which has come into common 
cultivation in the gardens of the rest of Europe— 
is not, as has generally been supposed, the Primula 
Auricula of Linnaeus, but is rather the offspring 
of P. pubescens Jacq., itself a wild hybrid between 
P. Auricula and P. hirsuta. P. cens 18 
known to have been in cultivation at Vienna 300 

ears ago, having been brought there from the 

Fosshens Alps. About the year 1582 L’Escluse 
(Clusius) transported it thence into Belgium under 
the name “ Auricula-Ursi II.,” so called from a 
supposed resemblance of the form of the leaves to 
that of a bear’s ear; and from there it was dis- 
persed to the gardens of England and Continental 
Europe. The true Primula Auricula L. was also 
transplanted by Clusius at the same time, and 
was known as “ Auricula-Ursi I. ;” but appears 
to have soon died out of cultivation. Since its 
first introduction to the Vienna gardens, P. pubes- 
cens Jacq. had been lost from the German and 
Tyrolese Alps till 1867, when it was re-discovered 
by Professor Kerner. 

Hybrid Primulas.—The various species of the 
genus Primula are known to hybridise freely 
among themselves in cultivation; and it is 
lieved that some well-known wild English forms 
are also hybrids. Professor Kerner, in a tract, 
Die Primulaceen-Bastarde der Alpen, enumerates 
and describes as many as twenty-five hybrid Pri- 
mulas growing wild in the German and Tyrolese 
Alps, as well as four and two respectively of the 
allied genera Androsace and Soldanella, Of the 
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hybrid Primulas as many as twenty belong to the 
section Aurtculastrum, the remaining five to the 
section Primulastrum, and only to the sub-section 
Euprimula Schott. No hybrids are known be- 
tween species belonging to different sections. Of 
“ derivative hybrids,” ¢.e., crosses between a hy- 
brid and one of its parent forms, only two in- 
stances are known. Many of these hybrids have 
been described as species. 


Structure of the Stem of Chondodendron tomen- 
tosum.—This Menispermaceous plant, it will be 
remembered, the late Mr. Daniel Hanbury identi- 
fied as the source of the Pareira-root of commerce. 
Mr. Moss, F.C.S., pointed out last year that the 
drug in use is really a mixture of about equal 
proportions of stem and root, and he has now 
published, in the Pharmaceutical Journal, the first 
part of some investigations to determine the ana- 
tomy and properties of the stem, with a view to 
ascertaining its relative medicinal value. The 
reprint before us is confined to the anatomy of 
the stem. Like many other stems of the Menis- 
permaceae, it presents the sag wd of several 
zones of wedge-shaped woody-bundles, each zone 
the result of more than one year’s growth. Out- 
side the first zone of bundles a true liber is formed 
which is at first continuous, and well developed. 
By the general growth of the tissues within it 
eventually becomes broken up into as many parts 
as there are fibro-vascular bundles. Succeeding 
zones are formed on the outside of this liber layer, 
and each zone is bounded by what Eichler (Flora 
Brasiliensis XIII, t. 50) calls sclerenchyma, or 
libriform tissue; but no true liber exists except 
between the first and second zones. 


Flora of the Central States of America.—We 
understand that Messrs. Godman and Salvin in- 
tend publishing as complete an enumeration of the 
plants of the whole of Central America as can be 
compiled from existing herbaria and books. With- 
out attempting anything approaching a complete 
descriptive flora, the catalogue will be made as 
useful as possible by including habitats, names of 
collectors, collectors’ numbers, notes and remarks, 
references to original publications, and to one 
good plate (if such exist) of each species. It is 
also contemplated to include descriptions of a 
selection of the more interesting and remarkable 
species, with plates of some of the characteristic 
types not previously illustrated. This project, if 
carried out to its conclusion, will prove an ex- 
ceedingly valuable contribution to science, not 
only as.a basis for systematic botanists, but more 
especially as an aid to the solution of some prob- 
lems in phyto-geography. The task has been en- 
trusted to Mr. W. B. Hemsley. 


The Challenger Exvpedition.—The last consign- 
ment of dried plants from this expedition received 
at Kew are from Japan, Sandwich Islands, Tahiti, 
and Juan Fernandez. These collections contain 
a large ae gy 9 of cryptogams, which have 
not yet been elaborated. The flowering plants 
are few in number and the specimens are, with the 
exception of those from Juan Fernandez, fragmen- 
tary, and include very few novelties. 


Papuan Plants.—Under this title Dr. Mueller, 
of Melbourne, has published a first instalment of 
notes on New Guinea Plants, collected by J. 
Reedy, who was sent thither by Sir W. Mac- 
arthur. Almost nothing new is here recorded, 
and certainly nothing that might not have been 
expected to occur; but Dr. Beccari, whose mag- 
nificent Bornean collections have enriched so 
many herbaria, is collecting in New Guinea, and 
will doubtless add much to our knowledge of the 
flora of this interesting region. 


The Mode in which Seeds force themselves into 
the Ground.—This subject has already been eluci- 
dated by Hofmeider, Niigeli, and others in the 
case of Erodium, Avena, and some other seeds, 
and has been shown to be due to the hygroscopic 
nature of the tissue. Ina paper read before the 
Linnean Society on March 16, Mr. Francis Dar- 





win showed that the explanations offered by pre- 
vious observers are not altogether adequate to 
account for the phenomenon. In a very carefully 
worked out series of experiments, he showed that 
each of the separate cells displays torsion on its 
own axis as the result of the imbibition of mois- 
ture, and that the torsion of the entire organ is 
the combined result of the torsion of all the indi- 
vidual cells of which it is composed. One re- 
markable feature of the phenomenon is, that while 
the twisting, which is the result of the absorption 
of moisture, forces the apex of the seed into the 
ground, the untwisting which results from gradual 
drying, instead of again withdrawing it, as might 
prima facie be supposed, has the effect of forcing 
it still further into the soil. The seed on which 
the greater number of Mr. Darwin’s experiments 
were tried was that of the feather-grass, Stipa 
pennata, 


Srx numbers are now issued of Bentley and 
Trimen’s Medicinal Plants, comprising descriptions 
and plates of about fifty plants which are officinal 
(we cannot adopt the author's rendering of the 
word “ official”) in the pharmacopoeias of Eng- 
land, India, and the United States. The plates 
give an excellent idea of the general appearance of 
the plants, and are, with scarcely an exception, 
very well coloured; and the important structural 
characteristics are also given on an enlarged scale. 
The letter-press seems all that is wanted from the 
point of view either of the botanist or of the 
pharmaceutical chemist. 





Tue well-known Mr. Elihu Burritt, who has 
now reached nearly seventy years of age, must 
have lost little of his intellectual vigour and 
sturdy independence, for he has just carried out 
the self-imposed task of publishing a Sanskrit 
Grammar for the Fireside (Longmans). He was 
led to this step by a desire to spread a knowledge 
of Sanskrit among the young men, and especially 
the young women, of America, many of whom we 
are told “read Bopp, Miiller, and Whitney with 
nearly the same motive and interest as others 
read brilliant works of fiction.” These scholars 
“explore continents of human knowledge, and 
discover Lake Nyanzas of speech, just as Living- 
stone, Baker, and others do territories and rivers 
hidden for thousands of years.” Mr. Burritt 
thinks that*“the discovery of the Sanskrit lan- 
guage might well fill a volume with the romance 
and heroism of Christian faith, zeal, and en- 
thusiasm. It presents a new field for 
investigation and entertaining speculation. This 
field is almost equal to that of botany, and is 
coming to be filled with as many amateurs and dilet- 
tantt hunting for genus and species, mostly for the 
pleasure of the mental recreation.” Unfortunately 
all the existing grammars and reading-books raise 
in Mr. Burritt’s opinion unnecessary difficulties in 
the way of the aspiring student; he therefore 
determined himself “to form or invite a small 
company of young men and women . . . to make 
an excursion among the oriental languages, just as 
Mr. Cook leads companies of excursionists through 
the countries in which these languages are or were 
spoken, and for the same comparative object and 
result.” The result is the new grammar, which, 
the author says, “is not so much a guide-book as 
a note-book giving an account of the excursion” 
of Mr. Burritt and his young friends “ into 
Sanskrit.” The planned excursions into the other 
languages Mr. Burritt “cannot hope to lead in 
person;” but he has prepared “ guide-books,” 
now in MS., and hereafter to be published. We 
can quite believe that the study of Sanskrit under 
so enthusiastic and venerable a teacher must have 
had charms which it could not have possessed 
under more prosaic and scientific professors; but 
we regret to say, adopting the author's own figure, 
that the guide-book, except perhaps to excursionists 
personally conducted, wi Me found not only in- 
complete but also very misleading. 


WE are glad to notice that that most useful 





journal the Indian Antiquery has completed its 
fourth year, notwithstanding the many difficulties 
which must beset any attempt to establish a hi 
class literary — in India. Society in India 
is so constantly shifting that frequent accessions 
of new subscribers are needed to keep the cireula- 
tion at a regular number, and at the same time 
that number is so small as to render it necessary 
to charge a price very likely to frighten new sub- 
scribers away. That Mr. Burgess has succeeded 
where others have failed is doubtless owing partly 
to the increased number both of Europeans in 
India, and of those natives who have sufficient 
knowledge of English and of English modes of 
thought to be interested in a journal devoted to a 
critical study of their own history; but the 
Indian Antiquary would have followed its pre- 
decessors into the grave in spite of this had not 
Mr. Burgess attracted the support of many eminent 
men, not only in Bombay pat also in the other 
Presidencies, and even in Europe. Among the 
contributors for 1875 are Mr. Beames, oe Bone 
Blochmann, Dr. Biihler, Mr. Burnell, Dr. Kiel- 
horn, Dr. Muir, Professor Weber, Colonel Yule, 
Mr. Walhouse, Mr. Growse, Mr. Sinclair, Mr. 
Rehatesk, Mr. Telang, and others, whose names 
are ample guarantee of the value and variety of 
the papers sent in during the year. Twelve plates 
have been published, mostly of inscriptions, ex- 
cellently photo-lithographed by Mr. Griggs; the 
correspondence column has been open for discus- 
sion, as well as for notes and queries, and especial 
attention has been paid during the year to the 
reviews of new books. The careful way in which 
the index to this last volume has been drawn up 
will add greatly to its permanentivalue. And now 
that the Antigquary has safely passed through the 
dangers of infancy, we venture to hope that it 
will long continue to encourage among educated 
classes in India an intelligent interest in the 
history and archaeology of the country. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
ArcuaroLocicaL Institute.—(Friday, March 3.) 


Mr. J. Powx11 read a paper to show that the attri- 
bution of these beautiful works of art to Diirer is 
based upon sufficient evidence. In the first place they 
were attributed to an early period of Diirer's life, for 
there is satisfactory ground for accepting 1493 as the 
approximate date of the glass. These twenty-eight win- 
dows were designed to form a single whole, complete 
in itself. The symbolism exhibited in the plan is 
similar to the grouping of the subjects in the Biblia 
Paupcrum. The existence of Flemish features is 
what we might expect on the hypothesis that these 
were the early work of the disciple— through M. 
Schén—of Roger van der Weyden. The characteristic 
beauties, admired with more or less of enthusiasm by 
all critics, may be summed up in a few words. There 
we see at work the originality and poetry of a master- 
mind, displaying its ideas in the fantastic but terrible 
scenes of the Last Judgment, in the rich and vivid 
colouring, the life and action of the figures, in the 
domestic accessories, and in the exquisite finish of the 
details. The proof of the authorship is cumulative. 
Although we have independent testimony to show 
that Diirer not only designed but painted windows, 
yet the evidence chiefly relied on is internal. First, 
it was clearly shown by a comparison of the archi- 
tectural accessories with existing German architecture 
and stained windows, that the German origin of the 
glass could not be controverted. Secondly, by a 
detailed comparison of it with windows at Niirnberg 
it was traced unmistakeably to that interesting 
mediaeval city. Thirdly, a close similarity of design, 
of composition, and of detail, to the known works of 
the German master was pointed out. Under the 
head of composition it was argued that the back- 
grounds, the fantastic tendencies, and the prominent 
attitudes and violent motives of executioners, were 
features common to the windows and to Diirer’s known 
works. But certain special marks of the artist upon 
the glass leave no doubt as to who that artist was. 


These are: the monogram A = AT, the portrait of 


the painter, the cap of the boy-artist of thirteen, a 
profusion of admirably-executed goldsmith’s and 
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jeweller's work, and the goldsmith’s sign or tablet, 
seen in almost all of Diirer’s works. Mr. Waller 
urged, on the other side, that the question ought 
to be determined rather by “style” than by details, 
and that he for one could not find the “style” of 
Diirer in these windows. Now I am not sure that 
I quite understood what Mr. Waller intended to 
convey by the word “style.” If he meant the 
general character of the paintings, then I may 
observe that I had previously shown the accord be- 
tween that general character and the character of 
Diirer, as gathered from the history of his life and a 
study of his works. Among the chief characteristics 
I had mentioned were “his poetry and originality,” 
“ his power of imagination,” combined with “ realism ” 
carried to an extreme, the “ beautiful colouring” of 
his pictures, and his liking for “ domestic scenes.” 
If Mr. Waller meant by “style” the manner of a 
particular master, then I had already mentioned 
three several manners or styles as perceptible in 
Diirer, of which the earliest in point of time was the 
“style” of his predecessors. If, again, Mr. Waller 
intended to speak of the general features of one 
particular period, and thence would wish to infer 
that the “style” of glass, being wholly mediaeval, 
could not have been the work of an apostle of the Re- 
naissance, then I should reply that mediaeval features 
actually occur in many of Diirer’s later works, and 
hence, @ fortiori, might be expected to occur when he 
was still under the influence of his master, model, 
and predecessors, Wohlgemuth and Martin Schon. 
In any case, whatever be meant by “ style,” it would 
appear not to have weighed against the authorship in 
the opinion of an eminent painter like Van Dyck, 
who is reported to have declared (1) that the drawing 
op the glass was Diirer’s, and (2) that it was so ex- 
quisitely well done in many eases that “ it could not 
be exceeded by the best pencil.” 





New Suaxsrerr Socrery.—(Friday, March 10.) 


A. J. Exruis, Esq., V.P., in the Chair.—Mr. Furnivall, 
after announcing that Mr, Frank Marshall, the author 
of the “ Essay on Hamlet,’ Mr. Frederick Wedmore, 
the dramatic critic of the Academy, and Mr. Joseph 
Knight, the dramatic critic of the Athenaeum, had 
joined the committee, read a paper on “The Links 
between Shakspere’s Early Plays and the Backward 
and Forward Reach of his late Middle Time Come- 
dies.” Taking the chronological order of the plays 
as given in his Introduction to Gervinus’s Commen- 
taries, he showed that each play threw out tendrils 
round its predecessor and successor, so that up, at 
least, till Measure for Measure, the last play he 
dealt with, you have a series of links of subject, 
treatment, tone, expression, joining all the plays into 
one chain. He said that this method showed if a 
work had been wrongly placed, and brought it into 
its true place. He had wrongly put Venus and 
Adonis first in Shakspere’s works, and had now had 
to move it down to Romeo and Juliet and Lucrece, 
for reasons which he gave. In treating the Middle 
Time Comedies, he showed that they reunite to the 
early ones, and that in the succession he had assigned 
to them, while these comedies stretched a hand 
forward also to the dramas of the fourth period. He 
also contended that Shakspere’s sonnets and plays 
were mutually interpretative, specially on the point 
of friendship, as well between men as women. In 
the discussion which followed, Mr. Peter Bayne, Mr. 
F. D. Matthew, Dr. Nicholson, Mr. A. J. Ellis, &c., 
took part. 





Puysicat Socrery.—( Saturday, March 11.) 


Pror. G. C. Fosrrr, F.R.S., President, in the Chair.— 
The following candidates were elected members of tho 
Society: W. H. Coffin, T. D. Humpidge, and Rev. 
G. H. Hopkins. Prof. W. G. Adams gave an account 
of some researches on which he has been engaged in 
connexion with the influence of light and heat on 
the electric conductivity of selenium, and exhibited 
numerous experiments in illustration. The subject 
has also been studied by Lieutenant Sale and Dr. W. 
Siemens, of Berlin, and as a general result it is found 
that after selenium has been kept in the dark its 
resistance is diminished by exposure to light. The 
effect of heat and light differs if the selenium has 
been previously subjected to a high temperature. In 
studying the effect of tight, the metal, which had 
been kept at a temperature of 140° C. for a few 





hours, was exposed to the light of one candle at dis- 
tance of 1, 4, and} metre. The original resistance 
of the selenium being 115,500 ohms, the resistance at 
the three distances was found to be 112,000, 108,700, and 
101,500. Deducting each from the original resistance 
we get 3,500, 6,800, and 14,000 ohms as the change 
of resistance due to the light at these distances. 
These considerations have led Prof. Adams to suggest 
the use of selenium as a means of comparing the 
illuminating powers of different sources of light. The 
action of light of different degrees of refrangibility 
was then exhibited. The effect of violet light is 
least, and of red greatest. That the effect observed in 
the case of the least refrangible part of the spectrum 
is not due to the heat was proved by placing a 
Bunsen burner at about } metre from the plate of 
selenium. A certain deflection was observed. The holes 
at the bottom of the Bunsen were then closed, the 
effect of which was to make it aluminous burner. The 
deflection was very much greater when only = of 
the current was passed through the galvanometer. 
Prof. Johnstone Stoney then explained the theory 
which he has suggested in explanation of the pheno- 
mena observed in the radiometers of Mr. Crookes, 
and which has been published in the Philosophical 
Magazine for the current month. The theory rests 
on the supposition that there is an extremely small 
trace of residual gas in the bulb in which the moving 
dise is enclosed. When the apparatus is exposed to 
heat the blackened side of the disc is slightly warmed, 
and thus warms a layer of air in contact with it. At 
the ordinary atmospheric pressure, Prof. Stoney 
assumes the layer so warmed to have the thickness 
of a sheet of paper when the temperature of the dise 
is 20° C. above the surrounding air, and on such a 
supposition we may calculate it for any other pressure 
or temperature. Ifthe disc be raised 1, C. above the 
surrounding atmosphere, and the exhaustion be 
earried to the 55455 of an atmosphere, the layer will 
have a thickness of more than a decimetre. There 
will then be set up a procession of warm molecules 
towards the glass, where they wil! be cooled down and 
form another procession of cold slow-moving mole- 
cules, which will go back to the dise and beyond it. 
As long as these processions go on there will be 
motion due to the molecules being thrown off more 
vigorously from the front than the back of the disc, 
and this difference of pressure Prof. Stoney considers 
Mr. Crookes to have measured. Mr. Crookes con- 
sidered that 54° C., the temperature assumed by Prof. 
Stoney, was far in excess of what is actually required 
to produce the observed effects, for the discs are 
strongly moved by cold light falling on them. With 
dises of ‘platinum there is attraction throughout all 
the stages of exhaustion, and even when a fairly 
perfect vacuum is attained. If, however, the ex- 
haustion is continued, a nevtral point is reached, 
beyond which there is strong repulsion, and this is 
strongest in the very best vacua, such as those in 
which the induced spark will not pass. Prof. Stoney 
would seem to show that the action should vary with 
the size of the bulb, but this is found not to be the case. 


Socrery or AnTiquartEs or ScotLanp.—( Monday, 
March 13.) 


Anprew Gisp, Ese., of Aberdeen, contributed a no- 
tice of the monumental brass of Dr. Duncan Liddel, 
in St. Nicholas church, Aberdeen. Scarcely more 
than half a dozen brasses are known in Scotland, and 
this one is specially interesting as presenting a half- 
length portrait of Liddel in his academical robes, 
which Mr. Gibb showed reasons for attributing to 
George Jamieson, the earliest Scottish portrait- 
painter. Liddel, who was born at Pitmedden in 
1561, became first Professor of Mathematics, then 
Professor of Medicine, and finally Rector of the Uni- 
versity of Helmstadt, in Brunswick. He published 
his Ars Medica, by which he is best known, in 1608; 
and died in Aberdeen in 1613, leaving his library and 
an endowment of a mathematical chair to Marischal 
College. Mr. David Laing exhibited an engraved 
portrait of Liddel by Bengo, prefixed to a sketch of 
his life published at Aberdeen in 1790. This engrav- 
ing is said to be from “an outline on tin,” but is evi- 
dently from the brass now described. Mr. Gibb also 
described the tombstone of Sir Paul Menzies of Kin- 
mundy, provost of Aberdeen, and an eminent patron 
of literary men at the period of the Reformation, and 
the small brass of Sir Alexander Irvine of Drum, in 
the same church, the date of which is about 1420. 





Prof. Stephens, of Copenhagen, contributed a de- 
scription of an oaken tablet in the church of 
Toénsberg, in Norway, commemorating the visit of 
King James VI., on the occasion of his mar- 
riage with the Princess Anna of Denmark. The 
following is a translation of the quaint inscription :— 
“ Anno 1589, St. Martin’s day, which was the 11th 
day of November, which then fell on a Tuesday, came 
the high-born Prince and Highness, His Highness 
Jacob Stuart, King of Scotland, hither to this town ; 
and the 25th Sunday after Trinitatis, which was the 
16th day of November, stood his Grace in this pew, 
and heard a Scottish sermon on the 23rd Psalm, which 
Master David Lindsay, preacherin Leith, then preached 
between [the hours of] 10 and 12.” Dr. Stuart, the 
secretary of the Society, in communicating an account 
by Mr. Duncan Clark of an ancient burial with an 
urn, discovered at Oban, took occasion to remark that 
when there in autumn he had visited and inspected 
a gravel hillock in Glen Feochan at Loch Nell, 
which had acquired some notoriety from the wild 
fancies of amateur archaeologists, who, out of a 
natural eskar have invented a “serpent mound,” and 
adapted it to theories of native serpent-worship, nei- 
ther of which ever had existence beyond the imagina- 
tions of the writers who have celebrated them both 
in prose and verse As such absurdities bring well- 
merited ridicule on archaeological study thus con- 
ducted, he thought it right to draw the attention of the 
Society to the so-called “ serpent of Loch Nell,” and 
to disclaim all sympathy with the wild theories which 
have invented and magnified him. 








FINE ART. 


Benjamin Robert Haydon: Correspondence 
and Table-tali. With a Memoir by his 
Son, Frederic Wordsworth Haydon. With 
Facsimile Illustrations from his Journals. 


(London: Chatto & Windus, 1876.) 


Born in January 1786; tending in 1809, 
when he exhibited his picture of Dentatus, to 
assume the highest position in the highest 
department of the pictorial art of his time 
and country ; clearly assuming this position 
in 1814, when he exhibited The Judgment of 
Solomon; and committing suicide in June 
1846, a man of great successes, bitter and 
humiliating reverses, and final agony of 
harass and hopelessness; Haydon lived a 
life which it is very easy to consider from 
either of the two extreme points of view. 
To judge him rightly and equitably when the 
two extremes have been pondered, and each 
has been seen to have a certain verity, and 
when the aim ensues to reconcile what is 
true in the one with whatis true in the 
other—this is a less facile attempt. 

On the one side it may be said—Haydon 
was overweeningly ambitious, presumptuous, 
self-asserting, quarrelsome. The readiness 
with which he took offence was only equalled 
by his still less amiable promptitude in giving 
offence. On the strength of studying anatomy, 
admiring the Elgin Marbles, and painting 
subjects of high art, he set up to be a master 
in his craft, and a dictator to others, when 
in fact he was barely qualified to figure as a 
proficient student ; and to the end of his life 
he never was an excellent artist, doing great 
things with self-consistent greatness. He 
bullied and objurgated, cried out before he 
was hurt, made any amount of noise in 
newspapers and pamphlets, fought his pro- 
fessional brethren with pertinacious ill-will, 
and courted reprisals and disasters. He 
ran into debt although he made uncom- 
monly handsome profits from time to time, 
and was four times housed in a debtors’ 
prison ; he neglected safe and modest oppor- 


| tunities; he pestered friends and acquaint- 
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ances with applications for money, and 
public men with unpractical projects; and 
at last he recklessly destroyed his own life, 
when he might still have worked and sur- 
mounted his difficulties, and he thus threw 
upon his family the oppressive and unfair 
burden of shifting for themselves. 

On the other side it may with quite as 
much accuracy be averred—Haydon was 
ambitious: certainly, but nobly ambitious. 
His powers were very great and very wide, 
his mind capacious, and adapted to secure 
renown in almost any line of life: he might 
have been a politician (his political foresight 
was truly remarkable, as proved by several 
examples in the volumes before us), a public 
man, a writer, a man of action, no less than 
a painter. His aims were lofty, his heart 
disinterested ; if he struggled for personal 
fame, he was also, and in no inferior degree, 
intent upon achieving great national objects, 
and elevating his art and his country. In 
early youth he gave up, for art, the prospect 
of ease and affinence at home and in busi- 
ness; he studied with intense earnestness, 
and then began painting with proportionate 
ardour and aspiration. He worked for the 
sake of the work, of the honour, and of the 
nation—setting at nought personal indul- 
gence, and the timid counsels of time-serving 
in his own heart or from the lips of others. 


' Notwithstanding a natural, and at recurrent 


intervals most baffling, defect of sight, 
which would have diverted most men from 
making any attempt to paint, and which 
accounts in great measure for dispropor- 
tions in his work, he produced striking, 
powerful, and in no stinted sense fine 
pictures: risking everything for his one 
object, he succeeded grandly from time 
to time. Encountering mean jealousy 
and shabby treatment from those who 
ought most to have fostered his rising 
genius, he lived this down, painted, wrote, 
and talked it down; continually putting 
himself in the right, and his opponents in 
the wrong, though often not securing the 
fruits of victory. He was the champion of 
all good causes in the art of his time the 
Elgin Marbles ; the study of Nature, genuine 
unsophisticated Nature, united with elevation 
of type and of motive; the establishment of 
National Schools of Design; public employ- 
ment for workers in historic and ideal art. 
In season and out of season, with the zeal of 
a reformer and enthusiast, he urged these 
topics, without more of self-seeking than 
was inevitable for the enterprise; he lived 
to carry all his main objects, to find 
himself slighted and ignored in their very 
triumph, and yet to exult, bitter as was the 
personal disappointment. In spite of diffi- 
culties, debts, imprisonments, his character 
was upright, his piety ardent and sincere 
(indeed, it wells out in his spoken and writ- 
ten words with almost oppressive inexhaus- 
tibleness), his intentions honest, his family- 
life affectionate and spotless. He brought 
up a large family in honour, sparing no ex- 
ertions to set them and keep them in the 
right way. If at last, hounded to despera- 
tion, he took refuge in suicide, this was only 
after he had borne the burden and heat of 
the day, and when life seemed to present 

y any further outlook for himself, but 
all the ordinary opportunities, and even more 





than these, for the inheritors of his name 
and fame. 

Such are the opposing points of view from 
which one may contemplate the career of 
Haydon; and for our own part we do not 
hesitate to rally to the side of a favourable 
and even an admiring estimate of him, far 
rather than the reverse. A man of genius, 
ambition, and sincere devotion to art, both 
in the abstract and in its patriotic aspects, 
set face to face with mediocrity, low aims, 
and peddling vested interests, trammeled, 
thwarted, and damnified by these, cannot be 
expected, as human nature goes, to act with 
the self-postponement and meek passivity of 
an anchorite ora subaltern. That is not the 
sort of stuff of which zealots and innovators 
are made. Haydon was a fighting-man by 
nature, and he found his mission in making 
the world of art a hot one for his antagonists 
as well as himself. It cannot be denied that 
some of the amenities of refinement are lack- 
ing to a person of this cast; and clearly in 
Haydon there was a certain toughness and 
resistency of fibre—a disinclination to take 
things easily on the terms that would have 
been pleasant to other people—not without 
its taint of vulgarity. He was a many-sided 
man, bustling, pushing, and demonstrative, 
thoroughly self-centred though not ignobly 
self-seeking ; taking supreme interest in his 
own art, and a wide, fresh, generous concern 
in all sorts of matters besides; and the last 
thing which a man of such a capacity and 
such a temper would think of would be to 
let well alone—much more to let ill alone— 
and stick to his own small nook of business 
in patient dimness and seclusion, when he 
could intermix, stir up, perhaps control 
and refashion. He was, in fact, a most 
thorough Englishman, of the type not so 
much of our artists as of our public charac- 
ters; lookmg—and most properly looking 
—upon his art as a matter of national 
moment, not by any manner of means 
to be huddled into a corner, or jobbed 
away by the hands and for the profit of pre- 
tenders and incompetents, but to be set ona 
height for all men to see, and to be ennobled 
by the earnest exertion and life-long devo- 
tion of whatever ablest and finest spirits 
it might enrol. He worked therefore with 
the means and in the feeling (as one might 
say) of a politician or party-man, just as 
others might fix on some question of home 
or foreign statesmanship—anti-Napoleonic 
war, slave-emancipation, reform of parlia- 
ment, abolition of corn-laws, or what not; 
taking his side, asserting principles, advo- 
cating and denouncing, exposing abuses, 
trying a fall with opponents, spurning com- 
promise, beating-up recruits, making him- 
self the representative of a cause. This is 
not exactly the attitude of mind, or the 
element of work, proper to a painter; yet 
one can well conceive of a painter of large 
capacity in his art who, urged on by tem- 
perament and occasion, might undertake 
such a function, without losing his firm and 
sympathetic hold upon the art itself. There 
should be, but in our epoch there hardly is, 
room in the country for such a man. Se- 
verely trained in artistic studies, and pro- 
ducing pictorial work of real mark and 
power, though not wholly approvable as 
art ; energetic, fervent, and possessing much 








command over other minds; versatile and 
practical-headed, a good writer and speaker ; 
able to organise and to administer ; frequent- 
ing and liking the best society of various 
grades; Haydon would have found his fit- 
ting place in some such post as that of 
minister or national director of art. Thus 
placed he would have laid down the 
law to the satisfaction of himself and others ; 
would have incited and encouraged talent, 
and launched and directed many noble pro- 
jects; would have, done the work of the 
public with clean hands and a conscience 
pure and brave; and would none the less 
have found time to carry out, with the calm 
and deliberation which he hardly ever 
managed in fact to secure, his own pictorial 
schemes at their finest and best. 

We cannot agree with those who say that 
Haydon had no right to complain of want 
of employment on work which would have 
suited his powers, and would have elicited 
their utmost scope ; those who opine that all 
is said in averring that noblemen and pluto- 
crats who did not commission him for great 
historical works did not want them. That 
was the very essence of his complaint. As- 
suredly a non-commissioning government or 
aristocracy could not be coerced by any legal 
process into commissioning: but the fact 
that they did not want that class of art, 
while they did patronise the flimsiest of 
portrait-painting, or the meagrest toys of 
fashion or shards of domesticity, remains, and 
ought to remain, an imputation on the judg- 
ment, the taste, the public spirit, of those 
who “cared for none of these things.” 
Such is not the calibre to which a great and 
enterprising nation, then at the acme of its 
European prestige, parading wealth and pro- 
fessing culture, ought to have attained in the 
realm of Fine Art. Not to speak of ancient 
Greece and mediaeval Italy, England, at the 
date of Haydon’s prime, might have been 
expected to rise to the contemporary level of 
battered France and inconspicuous Bavaria. 

Again, coming to Haydon’s feud with tho 
Royal Academy, we think it clear that, as to 
the gist of the dispute, both on public and on 
private grounds, he was far more nearly in the 
right than the Academicians. While he 
upheld high art, by practice and principle, 
they snubbed and ignored him, and threw 
the living and dead weight of their influence 
into the scale of commonplace mediocrity. 
It is only when the controversy becomes 
(as it certainly did become) an exasperation 
and a harass to all concerned that we part 
company with Haydon : he should then have 
had the resolution to drop it into the dust- 
heap of ineffectual protests, rightful in them. 
selves, but wearily wasteful of energies that 
should be more profitably employed. 

Blake in the English school preceded 
Haydon, and David Scott in the Scottish 
snb-school succeeded him, in finding how 
antagonistic to high art and ideal work 
were the influences of the time in society 
and the artistic profession. Both of these 
eminent men (whom we ought not to have 
found wholly unmentioned in the present 
Haydon volumes) had to upraise their voices 
in much the same tone which we hear from 
Haydon, both as to the aspirations which — 
felt for proving the capacity of the Britis 
race for high art, and as to the supineness of 
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patrons, and the mean envy and obstructive- 
ness of pictorial underlings. But their practi- 
cal course was wiser and more dignified than 
Haydon’s. Blake, not without a good deal 
of angry denunciation and amusing self- 
praise, worked on at last in obscurity and in 
his own unmodified style, ceasing for the 
most part to adjure gods and men: Scott, 
as the years lapsed, endured more and more 
silently, scorning many a successful com- 
petitor, but skirmishing with none. 

It may be worth while to look a little 
more closely into this matter of the Royal 
Academy at the date of Haydon’s youthful 
prime, or say from 1810 to 1820; and to see 
whether its members were the sort of men 
who had a right, from an artistic point of 
view, to treat the young, capable, and 
enthusiastic historical painter de haut en bas 
—to put him down and keep him down, as 
far as in them lay. We shall speak only of 
the painters in the Academy, omitting the 
sculptors and architects; though indeed 
some of the names are by this time so 
obscure that we really cannot be so much as 
certain that they were painters. In 1810 
the Academician painters of some faculty 
were Beechey, Copley, Cosway, Callcott, 
Fuseli, Lawrence, De Loutherbourg, Phillips, 
Stothard, Turner, West, and Zoffany. Here 
we find but one greatly illustrious man, and 
this one a landscapist, Turner ; while Copley, 
Fuseli, Lawrence, and Stothard may cer- 
tainly be termed distinguished. The next 
list is of lower grade: Bourgeois, Dance, 
T. Daniell, Howard, Northcote, Rigaud, 
Shee, Westall. Then follows a third troop, 
of whom, it may broadly be said, no authen- 
tic memory now remains: Burch, Farington, 
Garvey, Mary Lloyd (Moser), Marchant, 
W. Owen, Richards, Rossi, Tresham, H. 
Thompson, Woodforde, Yenn. To these (or 
to the survivors among them) were added, 
in 1811, Bartolozzi (elected as painter, not 
as engraver) : in 1812, Bone, Wilkie, James 
Ward ; in 1813, P. Reinagle ; in 1815, Bigg, 
Dawe; in 1816, Bird, Mulready; in 1817, 
Alfred Chalon; in 1818, Jackson, Rae- 
burn ; in 1820, Hilton. Among these new- 
comers, Ward, Mulready, Chalon, Rae- 
burn, Hilton, and Haydon’s fellow-students 
and intimates Wilkie and Jackson, take 
the foremost rank. In the whole united 
list, we descry only seven historical painters 
of some eminence, greater or less—Copley 
(chiefly a portrait-painter), Fuseli, Stothard, 
West, Northcote, Westall, and Hilton: we 
omit Wilkie, whose transition from domestic 
to historical art belongs to the later section 
of his life. If we pass over Stothard, whose 
artistic merits were great, but hardly so in 
the elevated sphere of historical painting, 
we find only one man, Fuseli, at all deserv- 
ing to be named along with Haydon; some 
critics would add Hilton, who should how- 
ever be regarded, for our present purpose, 
rather as a contemporary and competitor of 
Haydon than anything else — nor indeed 
would we acknowledge his deservings as 
fairly comparable to Haydon’s. Fuseli may 
rightly be censured for extravagance and 
mannerism, while on some other grounds his 
genius was certainly not inferior to Haydon’s, 
or was even more forcible: at any rate, he 
was always well-affected to the younger 
painter, and the contests of the latter with 





the Academy did not apply personally to 
Fuseli. The upshot is that the Academy, 
during this period of Haydon’s rising re- 
nown, did not contain one man, hostile and 
obstructive to his reasonable claims, to whom 
he could not with a clear conscience pro- 
nounce himself superior—either on the 
ground of the pre-eminence of the historical 
over other forms of art, or else on the ground 
of his having the higher faculty within the 
domain of historical painting. These are 
considerations which deserve careful weigh- 
ing before we side against Haydon in his 
conflicts with the Academy, or allow our- 
selves in any wise to suppose that his com- 
plaints of the then low estate of the art were 
prompted mainly by vanity and testiness, or 
launched against men worthy collectively of 
honour and deference rather than of reso- 
lute resistance tempered with disdain. 

We have been writing about Haydon in 
general terms, without enlarging either upon 
the details of his career, or upon the merits 
of the present record. The former are 
widely known already, both as matter of 
general notoriety, and in especial from the 
Autobiography and Journals of the painter, 
published in 1853 under the editorship of 
Mr. Tom Taylor—one of the richest and 
most fascinating books of its class in the 
language. The volumes now before us con- 
sist (as the title-page indicates) of a Memoir 
(249 pages) written by the artist’s son, a 
naval officer ; of Correspondence (468 pages) ; 
and of so-called Table-talk (236 pages). 
The Memoir is clearly, forcibly, and ably 
if sometimes rather loosely written—a good 
consecutive narrative of the facts, supple- 
menting much that appears in the earlier 
account, and rectifying some of Haydon’s 
own inadvertent mis-statements. It is zea- 
lously filial, both in intention and in in- 
herited tone of mind; but we strongly in- 
cline to believe that it presents a true and 
scarcely an overcharged picture of the man 
—his great and varied faculty, his defiant 
pluck, and indomitable buoyancy. Not in- 
deed that we feel bound to fall in with every 
imputation that the son, with true Haydon- 
ian insistency, sprinkles about against his 
father’s acquaintances—Sir Robert Peel 
among others; though even these no doubt 
have frequently something in them, and are 
set down in obvious good faith. The per- 
formance is on the whole highly creditable 
to the writing gifts of Mr. Frederic Words- 
worth Haydon —a godson of the poet. 
The Correspondence supplies an interchange 
of letters between Haydon and Keats, 
Wordsworth, Miss Mitford, Eastlake, the 
Barone Kirkup, and some others; and no 
one will need to be assured that it is in- 
teresting in the highest degree, full of 
strength, matter, point, and variety. The 
Italian letters from Canova, be it noted, are 
fearfully and inexcusably misprinted ; and 
some letters which one would be most wish- 
ful to read are, for some unexplained reason, 
omitted; for instance, one to Miss Mitford 
(merely mentioned in a note) which “ de- 
tails how Haydon first met Shelley at dinner, 
at Horace Smith’s.” The Table-talk seems 
to be rather arbitrarily titled. It consists of 
all sorts of observations, interjections, anec- 
dotes, &c., in Haydon’s own words, mostly 
or wholly written by him, not spoken: the 





great majority (so far as we observe) being 
reproduced from his journals and other re- 
cords, as published in Mr. Tom Taylor’s 
volumes. They are here set down without 
the least arrangement : an abstract proposi- 
tion on art may come between an appeal to 
the Deity on the one hand, and on the other 
a jotting of a matinée with Lord Melbourne, 
Hazlitt, or the Duke of Wellington. A 
little pains in classifying would have mate- 
rially enhanced the value of these extracts. 
There are besides various prints—mostly 
facsimiles from drawings by Haydon. One 
is a fine head of Keats, sketched from life in 
1816: another is the converse of the pre- 
ceding—a primitive-enough sketch of Hay- 
don done by Keats—whose generous and 
clearly unsolicited offer of money to his 
friend if actually needed (in a letter of De- 
cember 1818) is highly creditable to his 
warmth of heart. The cast of Haydon’s 
head here lithographed is erroneously stated 
to have been “ taken after death: ” it really 
represents the painter at thirty years of age. 
W. M. Rossetti. 








THE NEW SALON. 


Paris : March 15, 1876. 
Prorte here are already beginning to talk of the 
new Salon. All pictures and statues intended for 


exhibition have to be at the Palais de l’Industrie . 


by six o'clock, the 20th of this month. The 
artists are all busy with brush and chisel putting 
the finishing touches, and are inviting the critics 
to come and judge of their works in the favour- 
able light and entourage of their own studios 
before seeing them to a disadvantage in the large 
rooms of a public exhibition. I will notice a few 
statues and pictuges to-day selected quite at ran- 
dom from those I have myself seen, or that have 
been faithfully described to me. The Salon opens 
on May 1, and your readers will, no doubt, be 
glad to have a few particulars about it beforehand. 
By beginning thus early and taking a few at a 
time, the alarming accumulation of names that 
would otherwise present themselves if I were to 
reserve myself for a general review of landscapes, 
portraits, &c., will be prevented. 

Our school of sculpture sustained an irreparable 
loss this year in Carpeaux. He was sufficiently 
gifted by nature, and study had so trained and 
strengthened his — as to stamp his works 
with a distinct character. One statue, entirely 
different from any of his in idea and execution, 
which is to be exhibited at the Salon this year, 
and which will be sure to excite a great deal of no- 
tice and criticism, is a marble figure, larger than life 
—Le Magique, or rather la Comédie humaine— 
a nude figure of a woman, standing, the head 
thrown back, writhing in the overwhelmed atti- 
tude of sharp pain which we see in Michel 
Angelo’s slaves. With one hand she tears from 
her side the serpent that is biting her, while 
in the other, the arm outstretched, she holds a 
laughing mask. When the statue is viewed full 
face, the drapery that falls to the feet hides the 
springing of the neck, and the laughing mask 
appears to be the real face of the woman who is @ 
prey to such excruciating pain. The intention is 
strong, and the woman fine. The work, or rather 
the sketch for it, which was all that he saw, 
struck the poet, Charles Baudelaire, who dedicated 
some very eloquent lines to its author, M. Ernest 
Christophe, in his Fleurs du Mal. That was more 
than ten years ago; since then M. Christophe has 
worked at the sketch a good deal, modifying 1t, 
not as regards the general treatment, but in & 
number of details. He then had the marble 
rough-hewn for him by a skilled workman, and 
has now been engaged upon it himself for more 
than a year. These particulars show that he has 
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neglected none of those means by which a statue 
may be made as nearly as possible to realise the 
artist's own ideal tion. You shall hear the 
impression the work produces on the public at 
some future time. As regards myself, though I 
saw it first modeled in plaster as a guide to the 
workman, it produced an immense effect upon me. 
Since then, in treatment of form and in the 
modeling of the legs and chest, it seems to me to 
have acquired new merits of the highest order. 

M. Christophe is little known. He has only 
exhibited once, in 1855, a colossal figure of la 
Douwleur, seated on the ground, her head resting 
on her knees, the face hidden on her clenched 
hands. This figure, very bold in outline, had a 
great success of a sensational kind, which rightly 
wounded the feelings of the artist, a man of great 
cultivation, and a searcher with strong convic- 
tions. 

As soon as la Comédie humaine leaves the studio 
he intends to finish a group, the model of which 
he has long been engaged on, representing the 
poet a victim to Chimaera. The Chimaera has 
the shape and pose of asphynx. She holds the 
= in a tight embrace, and with cold insensi- 

ility tears his chest with her sharp claws. The 
young man, crowned with laurels, his arms raised 
to the skies, throws himself backwards, on the 
point of dying whilst he blesses his pain. 

M. Christophe was Rude’s favourite pupil. He 
had the honour of helping his great master to 
elaborate the statue of Godefroid Cavaignac, 
which stands, cast in bronze, in the cemetery of 
Montmartre, and is one of the finest specimens of 
modern statuary. Godefroid Cavaignac, the jour- 
nalist, and brother of the Cavaignac who subse- 
sss became President of the second French 

public, was a republican under Louis Philippe. 
He died in 1845, and his tomb was raised by sub- 
scription. He is represented by Rude, lying on 
his back, like the figures of the Middle Ages, 
wrapped in his cloak, his hand outstretched on his 
sword, with an energy of purpose that outlives 
death, ready, on re-awakening, to spring up in 
defence of the Republic he worshipped, and which 
Louis Philippe’s ministers pursued with the savage 
hatred of fear. Rude entrusted Christophe, then 
very young, with the modeling of the dress, under 
his direction, and acknowledges his help by in- 
scribing his name with his own on the bronze 
plinth that represents the funeral] couch. 

An interesting particular, and one not generally 
known relative to this figure, is that Rude too 
a plaster cast of Godefroid Cavaignac’s face after 
death, which cast he adapted to his statue, giving 
it a decorative effect by a little judicious manipu- 
lation of the clay whilst it was still soft, bat 
virtually bequeathing an exact portrait of the 
noble citizen to his posterity. M. Falguidre sends 
a statue of Lamartine ; Mdlle. Sarah Bernhart, the 
actress of the Théitre Francais, who is already 
renowned for her busts, has executed a very 
energetic group—life-size: a mother holding on 
her knees the dead body of her drowned child. 

I leave sculpture for the present to speak of 
those sculptors—and they are several—who have 

n turning their attention to painting. The 
transition seems to be quite natural, and they 
succeed extremely well. One of the most success- 
ful pictures in last year’s salon was Falguiére the 
seulptor’s Lutteurs. The work he exhibits this 
year is of at least equal merit: Cain emportant 
sur son dos le corps d’ Abel. The subject is a very 
dramatic Arab legend, according to which Cain, 
after his crime and fit of jealousy against his 
brother, whose luck, it must be owned, was trying, 
was condemned to carry the body for forty days 
and forty nights. 7 
_, The fair youthful corpse of Abel is touching in 
its grace. M. Falguiére paints according to his 
own temperament, not according to the rules laid 
down by the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. His success 
is legitimate and useful too as an incentive to 
young artists to study drawing more thoroughly 
—the real drawing of nature such as the sculptors 





learn and practise. It would, however, be a pity 
if M. Falguiére, clever sculptor as he is, were to 
forsake his art. 

M. Delaplanche, a comrade of M. Falguiére’s, 
exhibited a group at the last Salon, called ? Educa- 
tion maternelle—very fine in sentiment, repre- 
senting a peasant-woman giving a reading lesson 
to her daughter who stands beside her. The group, 
simple in execution and novel in intention, now 
adorns one of our Paris squares. M. Delaplanche 
has just -been made Chevalier of the Legion 
d’Honneur. He exhibits this year a bust of an 
actress who was specially famous for her artless 
and perfidious beauty—Mdme. Eugénie Doche. 

M. Delaplanche is a very gifted artist and pos- 
sessed of wonderful manual skill. The exhibition 
to be opened in July by the Central Union of 
Fine Arts applied to industry will contain some 
vases of his which, as far as elegance and ori- 
ginality go, are worthy of Japan. M. Delaplanche 
spends a few hours now and then in the ceramic 
manufactory whose artistic direction has been 
entrusted by M. Aviland of Limoges to M. 
Bracquemond, the celebrated engraver. M. 
Delaplanche models nude and gracefully-draped 
female figures in high relief on the bowls of 
these earthen vases, which are at least a metre 
high. They are then decorated with most rich 
and delicate tints got by a new process, which 
allow of being laid on to the paste or biscuit, 
hardened by one baking, as easily as oil-colours 
on a panel or canvas. Their tone does not alter 
in the baking, they acquire an enamel-surface 
which heightens their decorative effect, and their 
raised —— is that of a painting of thick im- 
pasto. The effect is wonderful, but I shall have 
occasion this summer to dwell on it at greater 
length. At present my object only was to draw 
attention to the talent M. Delaplanche displays in 
his figures. He has more real science and style 
than M. Carrier Belleuse, who has exercised such 
influence on the manufacture of modern bronze, 
and has just been made director of works of art 
at Sévres. 

The mention of this national manufactory 
reminds me that the competition for a vase to 
decorate the grand lobby of the new Opera House 
is now in its first stage—that is to say, the 
coloured Gesigns executed at the expense of the 
State have been judged and are now to be seen. 
The exhibition of the plaster models of the 

rescribed size, later on, will be more interesting. 

he opening of this competition is one of the 
best things M. de Chenneviéres has done during 
his direction, and it is to be hoped that the new 
ministers will not deprive him of his post. The 
function itself is, I suppose, in the new order of 
things, one to be suppressed, but it will, no doubt, 
be a long while before such a radical measure as 
that be carried out. If the function survive it 
should remain in the hands of one who, besides 
being a true patriot, is a well-educated, active, in- 
telligent man, and above all very sympathetic with 
the artists of his own time. 

I shall confine myself to-day to the mention of 
only a few painters. M. Ribot sends a splendid 
portrait of Mdme. Gueynard, the famous singer ; 
M. Carolus Duran, a portrait of Emile de Girardin, 
the journalist; M. Feyen Perrin, a portrait of a 
young and witty novelist, M. Ernest Daudet, 
whose last novel, Jack, published by Charpentier, 
in two volumes, has just made such a great sensa- 
tion; M. Edouard Manet has a full-length portrait 
of Tesboutin the painter and engraver ; and a very 
original outdoor scene—a young woman, no doubt 
the wife of an artist, washing clothes in a tub, and 
her child playing with the soap ; light and colour, 
leaves and flowers, in this picture are bold and 
successful in effect. 

M. de Nittis will most likely send the View of 
Piccadilly he has lately been exhibiting in the 
rooms of the Cercle in the Place Vendome. 

M. Bonnat has a picture of Jacob Wrestling 
with the Angel;—and one of a Negro shaving a 
Negro; M. Henner, a Christ supported by two 





Angels, and a portrait of an old Turkish lady ; M. 
Benjamin Constant, who made some brilliant 
coups with his scenes of Arab life, exhibits a pic- 
ture, exceeding Veronese’s Marriage in Cana in 
dimensions, of Mahomet’s Entry into Constan- 
tinople. 
M. Lafon, a pupil of Ingres, who for several 
years was professor at the drawing and painti 
schools of Limoges, has a Deluge scene; M. 
Gustave Colin, several landscapes; M. Lansyer, 
some sea-pieces; M. Jules Hireau, Horses on the 
Sea-shore; M. Fantin, who is so well ——_ 
in England, Hommage au musicien Berlioz, an 
allegory most exquisite in sentiment, to be referred 
to, more in detail, in a future letter; Cabanel, La 
Sulamite, and a portrait of a woman; Baudry, a 
portrait of M. Hoschedé, one of the proprietors of 
the Gazette des Beaux-Arts; Gustav Moreau, 
Salomé dancing before Herod, and a St. Sebastian ; 
Karmaloff, a young Russian painter, a portrait of 
the distinguished writer, Ivan Tourguenetf ; Mdme. 
Louise Darru, A Study in a Kitchen Garden. 

M. Daubigny, the father, declines to send any- 
thing this year, declaring himself hurt at the new 
regulation by which artists are not allowed to 
exhibit more than two works, These restrictive 
measures are evidently very annoying ; but why 
do our artists not try to make themselves inde- 
pendent of them by uniting to establish a large 
association. Without some such effort they are 
only half to be pitied. 

must take advantage of the remaining blank 
space to recommend a book by M. Alexandre 
Piedaguel, entitled J. F. Millet, souvenirs de Bar- 
bizon (A. Cadart), to the notice of your readers. It 
contains a fairly good likeness of the artist and eight 
etchings after compositions of his, besidesa facsimile 
of his big simple handwriting. The biographical 
and critical notices are extremely sympathetic ; but 
more noteworthy still are the sources of practical 
information it supplies us with : the prices Millet’s 
works fetched at the posthumous sale of his 
studio ; the prices also of a series of beautiful draw- 
ings and pastels belonging to M. Gavet, some of 
which, I believe, are at present in England. Lastly, 
the catalogue of J. F. Millet’s etchings. M. A. 
Piedaguel has made copious use of a work I 
published some time ago in theGazette des Beawx- 
Arts on these etchings, which are so characteristic, 
so powerful in outline, so true in observation. He 
loyally acknowledges the debt he is under, and I, 
for my part, am glad to see a work which was 
buried in a publication comparatively little read, 
incorporated in his volume. I should advise 
collectors of etchings—and these are among the 
most original of all schools—to annotate the works 
in their possession with this catalogue. 

Pu. Burry. 








MODERN SCULPTURE AND A NEW MUSEUM OF 
ANTIQUITIES IN ROME, 


Tue most interesting local event in this city, 
since I wrote last, has been the inauguration of 
the new museum on the Capitoline Hill, in that 
wing of the public (¢.e. municipal) buildings 
known as “Palazzo de’ Conservatori.” It took 
place on February 25 at 2 P.M., when the guests, 
admitted by tickets, were assembled in the largest 
hall of the Palazzo, called, from one of the great 
fresco paintings which adorn it, “Sala degli 
Orazii e Curiazii.” After a brief introductory 
address from the “ Sindaco,” Signor Venturi, was 
read a full and well drawn-up report, received 
with much applause, by Signor Rodolfo Lanciani, 
Secretary to the Archaeological Committee, on 
the recent discoveries of sculptures and other 
antiques in the course of works for new building 
on the Esquiline, Viminal and Quirinal hills, 
where those labours commenced towards the close 
of 1871. After this perusal, the numerous 
assembly adjourned to the halls of the new 
museum, henceforth to be opened daily (on 
Sundays gratuitously); and while all were agree- 
ably occupied in examining the treasures there on 
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view, two fascicoli—one being the printed report 
by Lanciani, the other containing a plan of this 
museum and a catalogue (sketchy, but tolerably 
efficient) of its contents—were liberally bestowed 
on all present. 

It was mainly for the object of preserving and 
collecting, as the recognised property of the 
Roman Municipality, all the art-works and an- 
tiques brought to light during recent years, that 
the Municipal Council instituted, in May, 1872, 
a Commission of Archaeology consisting of seven 
well-qualified persons: the Marchese Vitelleschi, 
the Chevalier Augusto Castellani, the Commenda- 
tor Pietro Rosa, the Commendator Chevalier de 
Rossi, Count Vespignani (a distinguished architect), 
the Baron Ercole Visconte, the Chevalier Carlo 
Visconti, and the above-named Secretary, a learned 
gentleman, admirably qualified for his duties in 
connexion with such a body. The decision to 
collect in a public museum, and prepare a new 
locality for, all the recently acquired treasure- 
trove proceeded from the “ Sindaco.” The archi- 
tectural arrangements were entrusted to Count 
Vespignani and another architect, Signor Herzog ; 
the disposal, &c., of art-works generally in this 
well-adapted locality, to a distinguished Réman 

ainter, the Chey. Bompiani, and a sculptor, Signor 

erulli. The museum which thus supplies fresh 
attraction to the classical hill comprises six dis- 
tinct halls and galleries—the largest and central 
compartment being an octagon, well lighted from 
a domed roof,and with walls painted in good 
decorative style. In the series of rooms and cor- 
ridors the objects are disposed in the following 
classification :—1. Sculptures, utensils, and orna- 
ments in bronze; 2. Metallurgy, coins, and 
medals—a very rich assortment—the nume- 
rous gold coins date from the beginning of 
the ancient empire down to mediaeval and even 
later periods, these gold pieces having formerly 
been in the Campana collection; 3. Marble 
sculptures, mostly statuary, gf the larger scale; 
4. Smaller sculptures, basreliefs, and sarcophagi ; 
5. Architecture and marbles ; 6, Objects of ceramic 
art. Though the sculptures here before us are 
numerous, almost an equal number, in a more or 
less fragmentary state, are still left in the maga- 
zines on the Capitoline premises, the hope being 
entertained that, in the course of continued works 
for the laying out of new streets, &c., the missing 
ae of these mutilated antiques may yet be 

rought to light. The many Christian epigraphs 
which have been found within about the same 
= of time, not only on the Esquiline and 

oelian hills, but in the Campus Veranus (site of 
the extramural cemetery of St. Lorenzo), have 
not been placed in this Museum, but are to be 
arranged near the spots of their respective dis- 
covery, under the superintendence of the Chev. de 
Rossi. 

So interesting a subject as this museum, so large 
a field for criticism and description as its contents 
afford, cannot be done justice to, as is obvious, 
within my present limits. I should prefer to re- 
serve such fuller notice of the aggregate as I 
may be able to supply for another letter. Suffice 
it to say for the present, that the new Capi- 
toline Museum has claimed the regards, and 
generally met with the approval due to it, and to 
those concerned in it, on the part of the Roman 
public and periodical press, even amid the dis- 
tractions of Carnival. 

On the same day, February 25, there was a 
numerous gathering of English and Americans at 
the studio of Mr. Warrington Wood, invited by 
him to see his just finished model for a colossal 
statue of Michel Angelo Buonarotti—one of those 
colossal sculptures for which the same artist has 
received a commission from Major Walker, of 
Liverpool—these works being destined to adorn a 
new institution founded in that city by the same 
munificent gentleman, and to be called the Walker 
Art Gallery. On the facade at the apex, above 
a classical portico, is to be placed an ideal statue 
of Liverpool, which Mr. W. Wood personifies as 


a majestic matron, her fine head wearing a civic 
crown and also wreathed with laurel; she being 
seated on a bale of cotton, her symbolic bird, the 
heron, nestling beside her left arm, her left hand 
holding the screw of a steamer, her right hand a 
trident; the basement on which she is seated 
being adorned with emblems of Art and Com- 
merce. At the two extremities of the peristyle, 
which is raised on a lofty staircase, the seated 
figures of Buonarotti and Raffael Sanzio 
are*to have their places. The former finished 
(as I have mentioned) in the clay model 
represents the great artist holding his chisel 
in his left hand, and leaning back in his chair, 
while gazing upwards, as if to contemplate 
in earnest thought, and with self-searching criti- 
cism, some work commenced, or maturing itself 
into imagined existence. Beside him is the ham- 
mer, which he seems carelessly to have laid on his 
chair, and which partly covers a plan for the dome 
of St. Peter’s. At the back of his chair is intro- 
duced a lyre, fit emblem for one who was a true 
poet as well as a sublime artist; and in front we 
see his pallet and brushes for painting, the three 
arts in which he excelled being thus symbolised. 
His costume is historically correct, flowing, ample, 
and treated in a bold, large style; the thoughtful, 
intensely gazing countenance answering (as it 
seems to us) our highest, and also best, authorised 
ideal of this great man’s individuality. 

As to the statue of Raffael, I may speak from 
impressions received in a private view, and while 
the work was yet in an incipient stage, though 
advanced sufficiently for appreciating the sculptor’s 
thought and conception. it represents the figure 
on the same colossal scale, seated, and holding in 
the left hand a sketch of his last and noblest 
(though not by himself completed) picture, the 
Transfiguration, the emblems of his art being 
appropriately represented on his chair as in the 
case of the statue of his great contemporary. The 
head is of course in this, as in the other work, a 
portrait, and the costume taken from authentic 
portraits, with happy selection of what is most 
pleasing and suitable. Most felicitous is the ex- 
pression of high refinement blending and support- 
ing the creative power and produce of genius, the 
enthusiasm of intellect and loftiness of soul, 
which seem to me pre-eminently to distinguish 
this statue. When seen together, under the 
classical colonnades, their juxtaposition, we may 
conclude, will greatly enhance the effect of these 
two figures—both so nobly characterised, yet so 
different, representing, as they do, the personalities 
of two marvellously gifted men, allied in purity, or 
at least in the loftiness of their powers, yet in all 
other respects contrasted; unlike in temper, habits, 
aspect, as in the leading characteristics of their 
immortal works. The three statues will be 
of the same scale—twelve feet in height if stand- 
ing, and (seated as they are) each rising to some- 
what more than eight feet from the ground. Mr. 
W. Wood is also commissioned to execute, for 
accessorial decoration of the same new building, 
basreliefs illustrative of four visits paid by royal 
personages to Liverpool. OC, I, Hemans. 








DEATH OF AN EXPLORER. 
Larnaca, Cyprus, March 8, 1876. 

A most lamentable accident happened last Fri- 
day at the ruins of Amathus. Dr. Justus Siegis- 
mund, a young German savant, Professor of Greek 
at the University of Strassburg, came to Cyprus 
about four weeks ago for archaeological researches, 
and also for the purpose of filling in the names of 
some villages for a map of the island, about to be 
edited by Herr Kiepert. . 

Having visited Nicosia, Lapithus, Kerynia, 
Cythrea, Salamis, &c., Dr. Siegismund started 
again from Larnaca, on the Ist instant, for 
Limassol and Paphos. At Palaea Limassol (Ama- 
thus), he went to explore some ancient tombs, 
and descended into one of more than ordinary 





depth. It was while climbing to get out that he 


lost his hold above, fell back on his head, 
and was killed on the instant. The body was 
carried to Limassol, and buried with distinction 
in the Greek cemetery of that town. 

On Limassol and Larnaca this awful occurrence 
has cast a profound gloom. 

Dr. Siegismund has written, with Dr. Deecke 
as collaborator, an excellent memoir on the 
Cypriote inscriptions, and he was, I believe, on 
the point of obtaining professional advancement 
when his fair career was cut short. 

D. PIERIDEs. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


A waAnpBooK of the prints and drawings in the 
British Museum, prepared by Mr. Louis Fagan, 
the Assistant-Keeper of the Department, is now 
in the press, and will be published in the course of 
the next few months. Mr. Fagan has for some 
time past been engaged upon this work, which is 
intended as a convenient book of reference for all 
who have to make use of the Print Room. Under 
the names of the different masters will be given a 
short account of the more important examples, 
whether original drawings or engravings, possessed 
by the Museum, and to this separate mention of 
individual names will be added a comprehensive 
list of the masters of such schools as are repre- 
sented in the collection. The volume, which will 
also contain careful descriptions of remarkable pos- 
sessions, such as the Bellini sketch-book, or the 
book of drawings by Diirer, cannot fail to be 
serviceable to all who are interested in the forms 
of art included under the title of prints and 
drawings. 

Tue Municipal Council of Antwerp have offered 
a prize of 3,000 francs for the best history of the 
Antwerp School of Painting written in the 
Flemish language. The prizes are to be given 
on the occasion of the Rubens Centenary. 


WE are glad to learn that the important work 
upon which Mr. F. Leighton, R.A., has been for 
some time engaged will be completed in time for 
the forthcoming exhibition of the Academy. 


Tue last two numbers of Z’Art contain a very 
interesting series of designs by Prud’hon, repro- 
duced by a process of photogravure. These de- 
signs formed part of the collection of M. Camille 
Marcille, which has lately been dispersed in Paris. 
A sketch-book containing a record of the artist's 
stay in Italy, that also formed a part of the col- 
lection, has been purchased by M. Paul Leroi, and 
its contents’ will be reproduced in facsimile in 
the pages of L’ Art. 


THE collection of coins and medals in the Na- 
tional Library at Paris has lately been enriched 
by the acquisition of a numerous and complete 
series of the coins and medals of the time of the 
Revolution, presented by M. le Marquis de 
Turgot. 


Mr. Friipzs has completed, for the Academy, 
a large and important picture of domestic in- 
terest, entitled The Widower. It represents the 
interior of a cottage, with the figure of a labour- 
ing man bearing in his arms the form of a sick 
child. Behind this group, and standing by the 
window that lets in a vision of sunshine into the 
dark room, stands a sister of the sick child, old 
enough to share the father’s anxiety, while on the 
opposite side of the composition are the forms of 
younger children, who romp on the floor in un- 
concerned gaiety. Mr. Marks, A.R.A., will send 
a picture of the Apothecary in Romeo and 
Juliet, in which the poet’s careful and elaborate 
description of the “ needy shop” and its contents 
has been as carefully realised by the painter. Mr. 
Leslie, A.R.A., sends a group of children, one of 
whom is repeating her Oatechism to an elder 
sister. The painter retains the quaint and grace- 
ful costume which is now familiarly associated 
with his treatment of modern subjects and pre- 
serves his command over schemes of delicate tints 





of colour. Besides this subject-picture Mr. Leslie 
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will also exhibit a portrait of a young lady. Mr. 
Heywood Hardy has chosen a theme which gives 
the utmost scope to the talents of an animal- 
painter. He has represented on a large canvas 
the animals going up to the ark to put themselves 
under the protection of Noah, and has essayed not 
only to secure a scheme of colour of great strength 
and brilliancy but to mark in the gesture and 
ing of the different animals the finer dis- 
tinctions of brute character. Among the younger 
painters Mr. R. W. Macbeth is preparing an im- 
portant study of rustic life, representing a Lincoln- 
shire gang of labourers preparing for their work 
in the fields. A number of figures of men and 
women, and young girls and youths, are congre- 
gated in a large farmyard in the early dawn, 
roused from their rest by the call of the master of 
the gang who is about to direct them in their 
several labours. The composition is full of move- 
ment and variety of gesture painted out in a 
powerful scheime of colour. Mr. H. R. Robertson, 
who last year exhibited a winter scene, has com- 
pleted two important studies of life on the lower 
of the river. One of these, called Wreckage, 
represents an old man rowing in towards a desolate 
stretch of sandy shore and towing after him some 
pieces of wreck that drag heavily through the 
water. In another picture Mr. Robertson has 
represented in a brighter scheme of colour an 
evening on the upper Thames, with two figures in 
a punt engaged in putting down the eel-baskets. 
rd Holloway, besides a Venetian landscape, sends 
aview of a deserted house standing on the verge 
ofan English river so slow of stream as to be 
partly overgrown with green duckweed. 


A suacEsTION has been made that a society 
should be formed with a view to the reproduction 
by the best of modern processes of the works of 
the early engravers. The results obtained by M. 
Durand in copying the engravings of the early 
masters are felt to be so admirable that it has, we 
believe, been the desire of Mr. Reid, the present 
keeper of the Prints and Drawings at the British 
Museum, that the trustees should themselves 
undertake the publication of such a series as the 
best possible witness and record of the value of 
the national collection, But in the present 
attitude of the Government in regard to art 
expenditure it is improbable that such a scheme 
would be sanctioned, and it is therefore more 
practical to look to private enterprise for the 
execution of a work that would be of the very 
highest interest to the students of the Italian and 
German schools. For these early engravings 
executed, not by a workman after the designs of 
amaster, but more often by the masters them- 
selves after their own designs, must every day 
become more important as evidence of the art of 
the time. They form, it may be truly said, the 
only kind of record, the force and value of which 
time has not impaired, for whereas the number of 
frescoes or pictures which preserve their original 
freshness is small and likely every day to become 
smaller, there exists a very large number of 
engravings of these early times which keep un- 
spoiled and intact the first touch of the master’s 
hand. Seeing that the collection of these early 
schools possessed by the British Museum is in 
many respects the first in Europe, and that the 
pes where they occur could often be supplied 

m the stores of English collectors, there can be 
ne doubt that our own country would form the 
appropriate head-quarters of a — having for 
its object the illustration of the early history of 
engraving. 

Tar Government of Bern has lately declared 
that the well-known inscribed stones of the Roman 
period which were discovered about a century ago 
under the choir of the church of Amsoldingen, 
near Thun, are the property of the State. The 
community of Thun, however, have put in a 
claim for them, promising to make them the 
foundation of an archaeological museum in the 
Picturesque Schloss, to bear the charges of their 
transport and of whatever reparation may be 





necessitated in the church of Amsoldingen 
through their removal. A description of them 
is to be found in A. Jahn’s Antiquarische Be- 
schretbung des Kantons Bern. 


THE requiem mass for the peace of the soul of 
Gino Capponi was performed on March 4 in the 
church of Sa. Croce at Florence. The music was 
composed by the Maestro Mabellini, and was ad- 
mirably performed. A subscription has been 
opened to erect a statue to Gino Capponi, which 
no doubt will be erected in Sa. Croce. 


THE subject of the picture which Mr. Poynter 
will send to the Academy is the Race of Atalanta. 
In size and shape the canvas corresponds with 
those of Perseus and Andromeda, and the Dragon 
of Wantley, already executed by the artist; but 
the present work is, in consideration of the artistic 
difficulties encountered, to be regarded as the most 
important example of the series. The painter has 
chosen the critical moment of the contest when 
the maiden is stooping to pick up from the ground 
the golden apple that her competitor has thrown 
down, and the motive of her figure, with one arm 
stretched towards the earth and the other held up 
to balance the sudden movement, is the principal 
achievement of the design. The elements of re- 
pose in this gesture are contrasted with the swift 
and energetic action of the male figure, who is 
represented at full racing speed, his glance directed 
towards Atalanta, and the hand which holds the 
remaining apples held behind him; while as a 
background to both stands an imposing architec- 
tural structure, in the openings of which are to be 
seen the crowds of eager spectators who have 
assembled to view the contest. 


THE Gazette des Beaux-Arts for this month 
opens with the first of a series of articles by 
Charles Blanc on the decoration of vases. The 
first principle of ceramic decoration is written, he 
says, on Greek vases. This is, that the decorator 
should above all respect the form of the thing he 
has to decorate. The Greeks repressed all model- 
ing of figures on their vases, and represented them 
without the least shade of relief, and, therefore, 
the writer lays it down that modeling and per- 
spective ought to be excluded in ceramic decora- 
tion, and that the painting on vases ought not to 
imitate the painting of pictures. M. Lenormant 
finishes his interesting articles on the antiquities 
of the Troad, giving many curious illustrations of 
the objects found there. The fine collections of 
pictures belonging to M. Camille Marcille and Le 
Chevalier J. de Lissingen, recently sold at the 
Hétel Drouot, are reviewed by M. Georges 
Duplessis and M. Alfred de Lostalot. M. Louis 
Gonse writes a sixth article on Jules Jacque- 
mart. It has one very curious illustration, “ An 
Execution in Japan,” facsimile of an etching 
by the late artist. M. Camille Lemonnier intro- 
duces to France a Belgian artist, who, he says, is 
very little known in his country, and we may add 
in ours. This artist is M. Alfred Hubert, whom 
he considers “ one of the most active soldiers in 
the Belgian army of painters.” His subjects are 
mostly military, which is explained by his being 
a soldier in the actual sense as well as belonging 
to the army of painters. Numerous sketches from 
his works, all most ably drawn and characteristic, 
are given in the Gazette. 


Tue jury of the exhibition held last year 
at Santiago have awarded twenty-three medals, 
eleven for Italy, one for Germany, one for Spain, 
one for Holland, three for America, and nine for 
France, but none at all for poor England. 


THE committee for the Rubens Centenary have 
somewhat xeduced the proportions of their original 
scheme ; they will now content themselves without 
collecting all the pictures in the world, by Rubens, 
as originally proposed, but the exhibition will 
doubtless be a grand one, and an honourable 
memorial of the painter. It is proposed to 
hold an exhibition of photographs from his 
works, and also to publish all the documents 








that are known to exist, so as to follow as far as 
possible the example set at the great Michael 
Angelo festival. The king of the Belgians, it is 
said, takes great interest in the success of this 
undertaking. 


M. Crément vr Rts writes to the Chronique 
in confirmation of the note that appeared in the 
last number, concerning the rapid deterioration of 
the fine picture by Perugino, The Family of the 
Virgin, inthe Museum of Marseilles. The panel of 
wood on which it is painted was, he says, when 
he saw the picture on November 1875, split in 
three places; fissures were also visible across the 
figures of the Virgin and St. Anne, and the figures 
of St. Mary Cleophas and St. Mary Salome were 
in a very bad state; besides, the picture is 
blistered in places, and some scales have already 
fallen. Under these circumstancess it is evident 
that the evil needs prompt attention from a most 
skilful hand. Here comes the difficulty. The 
Municipal Council of Marseilles proposes to entrust 
this work of restoration to certain picture restorers 
of their town, but M. Clément de Ris declares 
that it must be sent to Paris, where alone restorers 
can be found, he considers, skilful enough to under- 
take such a work, and to save the picture from 
certain ruin. 


Ercnines of Rembrandt's Syndics, and of the 
Anatomy Lesson, by Léopold Flameng, will be 
published in a few-days. Both the French and 
Belgian Governments have subscribed to these two 
plates. 


Tue annual exhibition of pictures by artists of 
the Continental School will be on view next week 
at the French Gallery, 123 Pall Mall. 


A Bust of the late Canon Kingsley, by Mr. R. 
Belt, is to be erected in Chester Cathedral. Her 
Majesty the Queen has purchased a copy, and the 
Natural Science Society of Chester has ordered a 
medal to be executed by Mr. Belt to be given 
annually with the Scholarship in commemoration 
of the Canon. 


Le Temps states that the works of art which 
the national manufactories of France are sending 
to the Philadelphia exhibition left last Saturday in 
the Labrador under the care of M. Roulleaux- 
Dugage, secretary of the French Commission. 


Tue Liverpool Water-Colour Society will this 
year hold its annual exhibition in June and July, 
- the Gallery of Art, Royal Institution, Colquitt 

treet. . 


Mr. Atma TapeEma sends to the Royal Academy 
Exhibition of this year his picture of The Candi- 
date, described in our article on “The Studios, 
No. IV.” (Acapemy, March 13) last spring. A 
small picture recently completed of Joseph in rule 
over the Household of Pharaoh, receiving from a 
Slave Accounts of the Granaries, will represent his 
work in the Paris Salon. The picture is the pro- 
perty of Mr. Gambart. Mr. Tadema’s famous 
Death of Claudius, and his Vintage Procession, 
also belonging to Mr. Gambart, have been de- 
spatched to Philadelphia. 


On Tuesday, March 14, Messrs. Christie, Man- 
son, and Woods sold a collection of old French 
furniture :—A Louis XV. secretaire, 250/.; pair 
of Louis XVI. cabinets, mahogany, ormolu 
ornaments, by Gouthiére, 200/.; black Buhl 
Louis XIV. armoire, tortoiseshell inlaid with 
brass, 150/.; Louis XV. cabinet, of rosewood, and 
its companion, 500/.; Louis XV. commode of 
rose and kingwood, 150/.; Louis XVI. marquetrie 
commode, 100/.; Louis XIV. black Buhl library 
table, 200/.; walnut-wood console table, designed 
by Berain, 100/.; Louis XV. parquetrie table, 
54/.; hanging cabinet of Spanish parquetrie in- 
laid with scrolls of engraved brass, 150/.; small 
Louis XVI. table of tulip and purple wood, 80/. ; 
Louis XV. Carlet clock, 90/.; clock in case of 
Angouléme porcelain, 100/.; Louis XVI. clock in 
Griotte marble case, with griffins of ‘chased 
ormolu, by Gouthiére, 85/.; Louis XV. inkstand, 
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52 gs.; a round bonbonniére of tortoiseshell in- 
laid and mounted with gold, 474 gs.; pair of 
Dresden groups, Spring and Summer, on ormolu 
plinths, 1287. 

On Wednesday, March 15, Messrs, Phillips and 
Son sold a collection of chests, coffers, and carved 
wood work received from Spain. The carved 
wood doors were probably the finest ever brought 
from that country, and came from the chapel of 
Guadalajara, founded by the private secretary of 
Pope Paul IV.—Old chest with falling front, 
drawers engraved with battle pieces, 21/.; chest 
of four drawers, gilt metal mounts, 25/. 14s. 6d. ; 
coffer, interior fitted with fifteen drawers, 251. ; 
old Movrish coffer, gilt iron mounts, 20/. ; stamped 
leather chest, 11/.; ebony coffer, drawers inlaid 
with engraved ivory, 25/.; Moorish coffer, fitted 
with ivory and gilt drawers, 33/.; finely carved 
wood door, both sides sculptured on panels of 
figures, 590/.; three small panels of carved oak, 
52/. 10s. ; carved door, panels of figures, 1037, 10s. ; 
two wrought iron gates, date 1558, also from 
Chapel of Guadalajara, the gates are the work of 
Berruguete, 103. 10s.; marble altar frame, carved 
on figures, 30/.; old tapestry, subject Abraham’s 
Sacrifice, 35/.; Féte Champétre, 40/. 19s.; the 
Departure of Ulysses, 40/. 19s, ; suite of five pieces 
worked in pastoral subjects, 255/.; suite of five 
Gobelins tapestry, consisting of Apollo playing to 
nymphs, Apollo and Mercury in a landscape, 
group of Nymphs playing musical instruments, 
Mentor and Telemachus on Island of Calypso, a 
Nymph dancing, 340/.; piece of Louis XIII. 
needlework, 307. 


Mr. Wrwnpaam's collection of pictures was 
disposed of by Mr. Dowell in Edinburgh on 
Saturday. A feature of the sale was the number 
of works by Mr. Sam Bough, R.S.A., which were 
offered to competition. His Canty Bay was 
bought by Mr. James Hay for 350 guineas. 
There was keen bidding for his water-colour 
drawings, Bannockburn from Gillies Hill being 
bought by Colonel Wilson of Bannockburn for 
125 gs., and the remaining thirteen by Mr. Craibe 
Angus, picture dealer, Glasgow. The following 
are among the other leading sales:—Water- 
colours—The Bass Rock, by E. Duncan, 511. 9s., 
Mr. Low, Dundee; 4A Thames Dredger, by E. 
Dunean, 421, Mr. T. A. Hill; Devotion, by 
Goodall, 1597. 10s., Mr. Pearson, Glasgow ; 
Millhill, Arran, by Waller H. Paton, 317. 10s., 
Mr. Laurie, Edinburgh; Whitby Harbour, 
by E. Duncan, 63/., Mr. Muirlread, Edinburgh ; 
The Derelict, by E. Duncan, 614. 19s., Mr. Laurie, 
Glasgow ; Merry Making, by Sir J. Gilbert, 252/., 
Mr. D. Bruce. Oil Paintings.— Woodland Burn, 
by J.C. Wintour, 68/. 5s., Mr. Pearson, Glasgow ; 
Perthshire Landscape, 561. 14s., Mr. Fisher ; 
Argyleshire Glens, 761. 128., Mr. Fisher, Glasgow ; 
Liexlip, by Tonge, 527. 10s., Captain Lodder ; Don 
Quixote, by J. Philip, 45/, 3s., Mr. Laurie ; Kil- 
malcom Mill, by Sam Bough, 131/. 5s., Mr. Hay ; 
The Provident Mother, by H. Ronner, 591. 17s., 
Mr. Pearson, Glasgow; Queen of Hearts, by D. 
Pasmore, 55/. 2s. 6d., Mr. Laurie; The Thorn in 
the Foot, by W. M‘Taggart, 60/. 18s., Mr. Taylor ; 
The Dee, by J. W. Oakes, 105/., Mr. Pearson; 
Lanercost Abbey, by Fraser and Bough, 1065/., 
Mr. Pearson ; Sabbath tn the Shepherd's Home, 
by H. Cameron, 73/.; The Wanderer's Home, 





by Otto Leyde, 577. 15s., Mr. R. Croall ; Highland 

och Scene, by H. Macculluch, 917. 7s., Mr. 
Jamieson ; Newhaven— Waiting for a a 
Keeley Halswelle, 1577. 10s., Mr. Pearson ; Find- 
ing the Text, by J. Philip, 1627. 15s., Mr. Laurie, 
Glasgow ; When first I saw Sweet Peggy, by W. 
H. Hopkins, 189/., Mr. R. Croall; Statwette of 
Ruth, by W. Brodie, 126/., Mr. Laurie, Edin- 
burgh ; Statuette in Bronze, Louis XIV., 52/, 10s., 
Mr. Bonnar. The amount realised is within a few 
pounds of 5,000/, 


We have received a reprint of the article on the 
“Church and Shrine of St. Wanchan,” by the 


the Royal Historical and Archaeological Associa- 
tion of Ireland for April, 1874, and which has 
been already mentioned in the Acapemy. Mr. 
Graves has added to his article an engraving of 
the model of the shrine as restored by Sir Wm. 
Wilde. 








THE STAGE. 


Tue London managers have given us this week 
no more important production than a little far- 
cical work at the Duke’s Theatre, called A Tale of 
a Tub. This is brought out apparently with. the 
commendable intention of giving Mr. Righton 
some better opportunity to distinguish himself 
than any he has lately enjoyed; but the excellent 
comic actor is perhaps not altogether to be con- 
gratulated on this, the latest occasion afforded 
him for the display of his powers. The piece— 
which at best is a story to laugh at, rather than 
a story to tell—brings into use little of the real- 
istic power which made so excellent Mr. Righton’s 
portrait of the lawyer in Two Roses, and hardly 
more of the grotesque power which helped the 
success of Creatures of Impulse. There is how- 
ever no reason why A Tale of a Tub should not 
continue to be well received by a public not very 
exacting in the matter of humour. 

The habit of altogether omitting the introduc- 
tory farce from the entertainments of the evening 
is visibly on the increase, the Haymarket now 
beginning at eight o'clock with its Shaksperian 
play; the Prince of Wales’, at the same hour, 
with Masks and Faces; the Court, at the same 
hour, with A Scrap of Paper. That the new 
custom isa good one for the playgoer, especially for 
the frequenter of the pit, it iseasy to see. The oc- 
cupant of the stalls, on arriving to see the play that 
is the main attraction, does not enter an atmosphere 
already vitiated by an hour-and-a-half of gas- 
lights and other people’s breath. The frequenter 
of the pit finds diminished by one-half the space 
of time elapsing between his taking up his station 
with the queue at the playhouse door and the 
rising of the curtain on the thing which he has 
really come to see. Thus to each class of play- 
goer the innovation is distinctly an advantage, 
and it is perhaps only to be wished that it could 
be extended so far as to give us the suppression 
of one or two of those farces which because they 
are divided into three acts and last two hours are 
called “comedies,” but which none the less do 
but serve as preparations for the entertainment to 
be afforded at a later hour. As to the theatres 
where the simple one-act farce has long been an 
institution, but where it is now dropped, the old 
custom had the effect of forcing into the stalls or 
dress-circle those who would willingly have taken 
their seats in the pit, and the new custom will 

robably send back from the stalls a certain num- 

r of the present chance frequenters of that part 
of the house—which is no doubt an excellent 
reason why managers who have not yet made the 
desirable change should hesitate to do so. All 
this, we know, is upon the assumption that an 
opening farce cannot be worth seeing. When 
managers give us, as at the Théitre Francais, 
little opening pieces which are also good ones, 
no one will cry out for their abolition. 


Tue Royalty Theatre will open to-night for per- 
formances of opera bouffe. 


THE Honeymoon, with Mr. Compton and Miss 
Henrietta Hodson in its principal parts, was given 
at the Alexandra Palace on Tuesday afternoon, 
and the performance of another series of standard 
comedies, with generally competent casts, is an- 
nounced. . 


Tue authors of the Procés Veawradieux—the 
comic piece which had so unexpected a success 
last summer at the Paris Vaudeville—have just 
brought out at the Gymnase a little play which 
will not rival the earlier one. L’Oncle a espérances 





Rev. Jas. Graves, which appeared in the Journal of 


tions ” of his relatives, is hardly other than the 
returned “ Nabob” of English comedy: but he is 
rather more offensive, and he is accompanied by a 
servant more insufferable than any with which our 
English stage has familiarised us. Monsieur and 
Madame Pommerol receive the rich man and his 
valet into their house. The valet drinks their 
best wine and corrupts their servants The rich 
man, suffering from asthma and moroseness as his 


lesser maladies, physical and mental, makes the 
position of the Pommerols intolerable through 
introducing into the house a protégé—one Gaston 


de Norville. The young man pays his court, 
unwarrantably, to the lady; and her husband 
challenges him, is victor in the duel, and is dis- 
inherited by his relative to the profit of the young 
man. Later, the rich man finds that the youth’s 
conduct towards himself has not been honourable, 
and the Pommerols may again come into favour; 
but M. Pommerol, wearied with “expectations,” 
accepts an appointment in the provinces, and will 
rely henceforth upon himself alone. It may be 
judged from this short account that the piece has 
ardly the materials for stage success; though 
isolated here and there are are a which display 
the scenic qualities more notably present in the 
Procés Veauradteux. Mdlle. Legault, who has 
more prettiness than talent, is relied on to give 
the performance some attraction; but the chief 
merit of the performance is to be found in the 
portrait given by M. Landrol of the exacting and 
morose person for whose fortune the other persons 
of the drama are engaged in competing. 


Miss Multon, founded on the East Lynne of 
Mrs. Henry Wood, has not been able, even with 
the aid of the immense ability of Mdlle. Fargueil, 
to remain long on the boards of the Ambigu; and 
when at the Ambigu there is an unexpected 
failure, the Courrter de Lyon is reproduced with 
the regularity with which, under similar circum- 
stances, the Lady of Lyons, the School for Scandal, 
or Hamlet is brought out at a provincial theatre 
in England. The Courrier de Lyon, like either of 
these, is sure to draw for a few nights. In Paris, 
and at the Ambigu, this however is not so much 
owing to the permanent qualities of the piece as 
to the qualities of an actor still on the stage, and 
who may be counted upon for each reproduction. 
The whole French public knows M. Paulin 
Menier’s representation of the “ hideous type,” 
Chopart; for the Frenchmen who have not seen 
it in the original have seen it in the imitations 
which are given by provincial actors. The cos- 
tume, gesture and voice, at least, these can 
imitate: but what, according to M. Vitu, they 
cannot imitate is the masterly composition of this 
figure for the stage: the “ profondeur tragiqne 
cachée sous les haillons sordides du maquignon.” 
During five minutes, says the critic, Paul Menier 
is a great comedian. 


A REPORT having been spread about that the 
Théatre Frangais was going to at once adopt the 
Madame Caverlet of Emile Augier, the eminent 
dramatist has written to say that it is untrue. It 
is nevertheless very probable that sooner or later 
M. Augier’s piece will go the way of his others— 
to the National theatre. 


Stenor Rossi, the eminent Italian actor, will 
make his first appearance before an English audi- 
ence in Italian, at Drury Lane Theatre, on Wed- 
nesday night, April 19, under the joint direction 
of Mr. F. B. Chatterton and Mr. John Hollings- 
head. His opening piece will be Hamlet. 

MADEMOISELLE Masstn, who was for several 
years a very favourite figure at the Gymnase, and 
whom London playgoers missed the opportuni 
of seeing when they would not go to the Queen's 
Theatre, to see Madame Fargueil and a dozen 
artists in L’Oncle Sam and better comedies, has 
gone to St. Petersburgh. She will play there in 
the Scandales d’Hier, and has paid for the sole 
right of acting that piece in Russia. It will be 
some proof of the way in which s talent and 
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say that Mdlle. Massin receives four hundred pounds 
a month, besides every expense of herjourney. A 
leading actress at the Vaudeville or the Gymnase 

hardly more than that im the course of a 
twelvemonth. Desclée, we believe, would never 
have made six hundred pounds in any year had it 
not been for the additions to her income secured 
by engagements in Brussels or London. 








MUSIC. 
POPULAR CONCERTS—MADAME SCHUMANN. 


Tse prolonged illness of Madame Schumann, an 
illness so serious that it was at one time feared 
that she would never again be heard in public, 
has prevented her during the last two seasons 
from paying her customary annual visit to this 
country. The announcement, therefore, that after 
so long an absence she would again appear at the 
Popular Concerts was sufficient to fill St. James’s 
Hall last Saturday afternoon with such an audience 
as is only to be seen on occasions of special in- 
terest ; and the reception given to the great artist 
when she appeared on the platform was one which 
she is not likely to forget as long as she lives. 
Some very natural fears had been entertained that 
her playing might have been affected by the state 
of her health ; it is therefore most pleasing to be 
able to say emphatically that she has returned to 
us in the full enjoyment of her splendid powers: 
never have we heard her play more magniticently 
than last Saturday. 

Madame Schumann may unhesitatingly be pro- 
nounced the greatest living female pianist; prob- 
ably it would not be too much to call her the 
greatest that ever has lived. In particular styles 
she might be equalled, and possibly even sur- 
ow we think we should prefer Madame 

ipoff as an exponent of Chopin, and though 

we have never heard Madame Schumann play 
Thalberg’s music, we doubt whether in that 
school she would equal Madame Arabella Goddard. 
But in her rendering of the works of the greatest 
masters, especially Beethoven, she occupies a 

sition somewhat analogous to that filled by 
7 Joachim as a violinist. There is indeed 
much in eommon between these two great artists. 
Both restrict their repertoire to the classics of their 
instrument ; it would be as rare a thing to hear 
Mdme. Schumann play Liszt, as to find Herr 
Joachim bringing forward a fantasia by Paganini. 
But an even closer point of resemblance is their 
self-abnegation. ith both players it is the 
music itself which produces the greatest impres- 
sion; the absolute perfection of the rendering 
causes the hearer to forget for the time the per- 
former and to think only of the work. There is 
of course a decided individuality about Mdme. 
Schumann’s readings, as there must of necessity 
be in the case of every great artist; but this in- 
dividuality is never obtruded, as it occasionally is, 
for instance, with Dr. von -Biilow. The impres- 
sion produced by the playing of Mdme. Schumann 
is simply that of complete satisfaction ; it is the 
composer himself who through the medium of the 
performer has been speaking to us. 

In one respect Mame. Schumann is absolutely 
unrivalled. Other players may equal her in Bach, 
Beethoven, Schubert, or Mendelssohn; but as an 
exponent of her husband’s music no one even ap- 
proaches, much less equals her. This is of course 
perfectly natural. Schumann’s music was of an 
Intensely subjective eharacter, perhaps more so 
7 that of any other great composer ; it reflects 
all the varyi of his mal emotions ; 
and no one ve AE be likely so i asieneed him, 
and so to enter into his feelings as his wife. And 
indeed, under her hands his music produces a 
different effect from that which it makes when 
played by any other pianist, and it is to be feared 
that when she retires from public life (may the 
day be far distant !) the true tradition of the ren- 
dering will be lost. In saying this we intend no 

disparagement of the performances of other 


pianists. We have heard Schumann’s music with 
7 pleasure from such players as Mdme. Essipoff, 

e. Krebs, Miss Zimmermann, Mr. Charles 
Hallé, and Dr. von Biilow ; but though all these 
excellent artists play it extremely well, there is a 
difference very difficult to define, though perfectly 
easy to feel, between their renderings and that of 
Mdme. Schumann. 

It was not, however, with her husband’s music 
that the lady came forward on Saturday; the 
piece she selected on that occasion was Beet- 
hoven’s Sonata in A, Op. 101, the first of the 
series of five belonging to what is commonly 
called the composer's ‘third manner.” Space 
forbids any analysis of this very interesting work, 
which besides is probably known to many of our 
readers; it has ~~ already said that Mdme. 
Schumann played her best, and her best is simply 
perfection itself. Nothing can be conceived more 
admirable than her unaffected yet never inex- 
pressive reading of the lovely allegretto with 
which the work commences; while her fiery and 
strongly-marked playing of the succeeding march, 
and her clear and distinct performance of the 
very difficult fugued pas-ages in the finale cannot 
be over-praised. The triple recall at the close of 
the work was fully deserved. 

A line must suffice fo: the rest of the concert, 
which commenced with an early but very charm- 
ing quartett of Haydn’s (in D minor, Op. 9, 
No. 4), beautifully performed by Messrs. Straus, 
Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti, and concluded with 
Beethoven’s ever fresh and welcome septett, 
played to perfection by Messrs. Straus, Zerbini, 
Piatti, Reynolds, Lazarus, Winterbottom, and 
Wendland—this being the thirtieth performance 
of the work at these concerts. ‘he vocalist was 
Mdme. Cave-Ashton, a lady new to us, who pos- 
sesses a very pleasing voice and good style, her 
pronunciation being particularly distinct; she 
sang Mendelssohn’s “ Charmer,” and a well-con- 
structed but by no means very original song by 
Mr. Sullivan. 

This afternoon a special treat is cffered at St. 
James’s Hall to amateurs. Mdme. Schumann will 
play four of the best numbers from her husband’s 
“ Kreisleriana” (one of his finest works), and also 
take the pianoforte part in his great quintett in E 
flat. EBENEZER PRrovt. 





GLUCK’S IPHIGENEIA IN AULIS. 
Hotel Hauffe, Leipzig : March 11, 1876. 
Tue dramatic principles advocated by Wagner have 
given an impulse to the performance of Gluck in 
Germany. He was the first to subordinate the 
musie of his operas to the scenic and dramatic 
effect, or rather to weld all their elements toge- 
ther into a harmonious whole. He also takes 
especial delight in long impassioned recitatives, 
and in simple but massive and effective choruses. 
His music is fully adequate to the dignity of the 
— of his operas without being in any degree 
dull and wearisome. These qualities recommend 
him to an audience whose taste has been refined 
and patience schooled by the severity of Wagner, 
and it is safe to predict for Gluck a great and 
growing reputation in the future. His Orphée is 
tolerably well known in England, his Iphigeneia 
in Tauris, and Armida in Germany, but his first 
French opera, in which he asserted the principles 
of his art, has up to the present time been seldom 
heard. It is amusing to read of its first produc- 
tion at the French Court in the early years of 
Louis XVI. We are told that the theatre 
arrangements of those days scarcely permitted of 
the performance of anything which could pro- 
perly be called music. The flutes were tuned a 
quarter of.a tone below each other, the instru- 
ments were always left in the orchestra and con- 
sequently became spoilt; the chorus was quite 
unaceustomed to sing properly in parts, and the 
comparative simple arrangements of Gluck were 
matters of unheard-of difficulty. Gluck was 





—s supported by the Court; the rehearsals 
lasted six months and nearly drove the composer 





wild. It is creditable to the taste of the French 
of that time that the success of the opera was 
overwhelming from the very first. It held the 
stage for a long time, although it was afterwards 
eclipsed by the superior productions of its author. 
When Wagner held the directorship of the theatre 
at Dresden he found the parts of this opera 
in a very hopeless state. He proceeded to purify 
the score, partly by retaining what Gluck had 
originally written, partly by adapting it to modern 
taste, and making alterations whieh Gluck would 
perhaps have made himself if he had not been 
constrained by the exigencies of his time. Wag- 
ner’s Bearbettung of the Iphigeneia in Aulis has 
just been produced here, and has proved as great 
an attraction in the second half of the season as 
Schumann’s Genoveva was in the first. I am not 
able to say what alterations Wagner has made in 
the instrumentation. It is probably not essentially 
altered, as Gluck was a great master in this de- 
partment of his art. But I have been able to 
compare the two forms of the opera in other re- 
spects. The first act is very little altered, except 
that the ballet music is cut down to a single 
minuet. In the second act the ballet music is 
omitted altogether, which we consider a great 
pity. It is possible to say that it was a mere con- 
cession to French taste, and was so little dramatic 
in character, that the King and Queen of France 
themselves took part in it. But in the Iphigeneia in 
Tauris the ballet forms one of the most striking and 
beautiful features, and the mixture of song, music, 
and rhythmic motion was, we feel certain, a form 
of art very dear to Gluck’s imagination. Without 
the ballet the second act becomes heavy, even with 
such a consummate artist as Herr Gura. In the 
third act we find the greatest change. Gluck had 
finished his _ by ensuring the marriage of 
Iphigeneia with Achilles by the interposition of 
Artemis, and their living happy ever afterwards. 
Wagner follows Euripides in representing the 
young lady as carried off by the goddess, who 
makes a speech to the Greeks, and incites them to 
the ery of “nach Troja,” with which the opera ends. 
There is no doubt that this ending is dramatically 
more effective, but we miss some very pretty and 
characteristic music, and we have a hankering 
after a third ballet, which isomitted. The speech 
of Artemis is apparently the only music which 
Wagner has composed for the opera, and although 
it is in his own style, it suits very well with the 
rest. We have only a short space for criticism 
on the performance. Herr Gura and Friulein 
von Hartmann sustain, as Agamemnon and 
Clytemnestra, the great burden of the piece. I do 
not know if the name of Gura is known in Eng- 
land; but he strikes me as one of the most con- 
summate operatic artists I haveever seen. I have 
heard him in every kind of opera, Don Giovanni, 
Cosi fan tutte, Nozze di Figaro, Widerspiénstige 
Zihmung, Hans Heiling, and Iphigeneia, and it is 
difficult to say which part suits him best. He 
has the same power of filling the stage that was so 
remarkable in Salvini, and when he is on the 
boards every other actor is cast into the shade. 
Perhaps the character which suits him best is that 
of a solemn, much-enduring impressive man, who 
has a hard burden to support, with little sympathy 
from his neighbours. In such characters he attains 
to a sublimity of dignity and pathos. His Aga- 
memnon is faultless. Fraulein vy. Hartmann is 
young, too young for Clytemnestra, but most 
striking in figure and face. Her voice is not yet 
perfectly developed, but her singing of the most 
interesting and varied parts struck me as unexcep- 
tionable im vigour and accuraey of conception. 
Especially grand was her declamation in the 
third act, when swooning at the declaration of 
her daughter’s purpose to die, she revives with 
a burst of passion when she discovers that she is 
really gone, and then sinking on the ground, sup- 
ported by the attendants, chants the description of 
the sacrifice which she seems to see before her 
eyes. Of the other actors we will only say that 

ahlknecht does her best as Iphigeneia ; that 
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Achilles, although vigorous, looks like a strolling 
actor at a fair; and that the emotion of Chalchas 
has nothing classical in it except to remind us 
that the ancients placed the seat of the passions 
in the liver. The effect of the play on the audi- 
ence was very marked, and we may hope that the 
recent publication of the pianoforte score by 
Novello may be the prelude to its being produced 
in London. Madame Titiens would make a mag- 
nificent Olytemnestra. Hans Heiling, an opera 
of Marschner, given last week, deserves to be 
better known out of Germany. The music is all 
through bright and original, and in many parts 
deeply impressive. The central character is 
a se of the Fliegende Hollénder. 
Marschner was a pupil of Weber, and has not 
been without his effect on the development of 
Richard Wagner. Oscar BROWNING. 


Tue only novelty in last Saturday’s concert at 
the Crystal Palace was the ballet and wedding- 
procession music from Anton Rubinstein’s opera 
Feramors, « work the libretto of which is founded 
on Moore’s Lalla Rookh. The portion of the 
music performed, which has been especially ar- 
ranged (we believe by the composer himself) for 
concert use consists of four movements, a dance 
of Bayaderes, a torch-dance of Brides from Cash- 
mere, a second dance of Bayaderes, and a wedding 
march. Of these four movements the first and 
second are decidedly the best; the former, in B 
flat, is distinguished alike by its pleasing melody 
and its clever instrumentation. It is much more 
in the modern French style of Auber and Adolphe 
Adam than in that which we are accustomed to 
associate with the name of Rubinstein. The 
working out of his subjects is also more finished 
than is often the case in his more important 
works. The Dance of Brides from Cashmere, in 
D minor, is even superior to the first number. It 
is marked by great piquancy in the rhythms of 
its chief subjects, while the episode in the major, 
in which great prominence is given to the horns 
and afterwards to the violoncellos, is not only ex- 
tremely pleasing in itself, but in excellent con- 
trast to what has preceded. At the return of the 
first theme in the minor the effect is heightened 
by the addition of new counter-subjects in the 
first horn and violin parts. The scoring of this 
whole number is most masterly. The second 
dance of Bayaderes is far inferior to the first ; and 
the concluding wedding march is common-place, 
not to say vulgar. As a whole, however, this music 
may be ranked among Rubinstein’s best efforts, 
and it would undoubtedly be more effective on 
the stage than in the concert-room. At the same 
concert Herr Joachim played his fine “‘ Concerto 
in the Hungarian style,” which had been twice 
before heard at Sydenham, and also the Adagio 
from Spohr’s ninth concerto in his finest manner. 
The programme also included Schubert's un- 
finished symphony in B minor, the overture to 
Figaro, and vocal music by Miss Thekla Fried- 
linder and Miss Annie Butterworth. This after- 
noon Beethoven’s Choral Symphony is to be 
given. 


Tue Director of the Popular Concerts at St. 
James’s Hall announces an extra concert to be 
given on Friday afternoon, April 7, expressly for 
the performance of two of the greatest of Beet- 


‘ hoven’s posthumous quartetts—those in A minor 


and B flat. The executants will be Messrs. 
Joachim, L. Ries, Straus, and Piatti, and a musi- 
cal treat of no ordinary kind may be anticipated 
by those who are fortunate enough to be able to 
attend the concert. 


Mr. DANNREUTHER has just concluded a series of 
five private subscription concerts at his residence 
the programmes of which are of such unusual 
interest that we cannot but wish he had made 
them more generally known. With few excep- 
tions the works performed have been such as are 
hardly ever to = heard either in public or in 





rivate. From a series of the programmes which 

ave been forwarded to us, we draw up the fol- 
lowing list of pieces given, which will speak for 
itself:—Beethoven’s quintett for piano and wind 
instruments, duo for clarinet and bassoon, trio in 
B flat for piano, clarinet, and violoncello, and 
sonata for piano and horn; Mozart’s quintett for 
piano and wind instruments; Weber's sonata for 
piano and clarinet; Schumann’s Romances for 
piano and oboe, and Fantasiestiicke for piano and 
clarinet ; Brahms’s trio for piano, violin, and horn ; 
Gade’s Fantasiestiicke for piano and clarinet; 
Rubinstein’s trio in F; Rheinberger’s piano 
= in E flat; Liszt's concerto in E flat, and 

schaikowsky’s in B flat minor—the two last 
works being accompanied on a second piano. The 
above list is by no means complete, but it will 
sufficiently indicate the rare excellence and re- 
search of the programmes. That the execution 
was worthy of the music will be inferred when we 
say that among the names of the artists who 
assisted Mr. Dannreuther are to be found those 
of Mr. Walter Bache, Herr Kummer, Signor 
Pezze, and Messrs. Dubrucq, Clinton, Wotton, and 
Wendland in the instrumental, and Mdlle. Johanna 
Levier and Mdme. Antoinette Sterling in the 
vocal department. We learn that it is Mr. Dann- 
reuther’s intention to continue his concerts next 
season, and trust that he will then give them 
greater publicity. 

At Milan on the 5th instant died Francesco 
Maria Piave, a well-known and fertile librettist. 
He furnished books for Pacini, the brothers Ricci, 
Balfe, Ponchielli, and other composers, but espe- 
cially for Verdi, to whom he supplied ten libretti, 
among which were those of Ernant, I Due Foscari, 
Macbeth, Rigoletto, La Traviata, and La Forza del 
Destino. Though not a great poet, he had an 
intimate knowledge of stage effect. In the latter 
years of his life he was stricken with paralysis, and 
would have died in want but for the friendly 
assistance of Verdi. 
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LITERATURE. 


Diary and Correspondence of Samuel Pepys, 
Esq., F.R.S., from his MS. Cypher in the 
Pepysian Library, with a Life and Notes, 
by Richard Lord Braybrooke. Deciphered, 
with Additional Notes, by Rev. Mynors 
Bright, M.A. Vol. II. (London: Bickers 
& Son, 1876.) 


Tue question which has recently been re- 
opened,‘ ‘ Who discovered the Key to Pepys’s 
shorthand Diary ?”’ finds a conclusive answer 
in the present volume. A letter is printed 
from Lord Grenville to his nephew the Hon. 
and Rev. George Neville, Master of Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, dated 1818, from which 
it appears that the writer, who had a know- 
ledge of stenography, had been asked to 
examine the first volume of the manuscript 
Diary. Not only did his Lordship make out 
the alphabet and decipher a portion of the 
notes, but he was enabled to form an accu- 
rate judgment of the value of the journal 
itself. He suggested measures for tran- 
scription, and the necessary labour was 
undertaken by an undergraduate, Mr. John 
Smith, of St. John’s College, a native of 
Manchester, who was. occupied for three 
years with the task. Mr. Smith afterwards, 
through the influence of Miss Martineau 
and Lord Brougham, became Rector of a 
Lord Chancellor’s living, Baldock in Herts, 
where he died as recently as 1870. The 
Diary was issued in two handsome volumes 
in 1825, under the editorship of Lord Bray- 
brooke, the hereditary Visitor of his brother’s 
college. 

In this second instalment of Pepys’s valu- 
able legacy to posterity, which is an inde- 
pendent transcript by the present Head of 
Magdalene College, the most ample evidence 
is afforded of the defectiveness of what has 
hitherto passed under the name of Pepys’s 
Diary, a title, it now proves, which meant 
only two-thirds of it. In the first edition 
Lord Braybrooke explained that on account 
of Mr. Pepys having been over fond of re- 
cording the most trifling occurrences of his 
life, it became absolutely necessary to cur- 
tail the manuscript materially, and in many 
instances to condense the matter ; an excep- 
tion being made, however, in favour of the 
diarist’s notices of theatrical performances. 
Sir Walter Scott and other critics justly 
found fault with this unwise interference 
with the material of a work of so incalcula- 
ble a value; and it was due to these protests, 
which were always kindly made, and only 
after the heartiest thanks for what had been 
given, that the editor made reparation for 
his grave error in judgment. This occurred 





in the third edition of 1849, which was said 
to be “considerably enlarged.” By all but 
a few this form of the Diary was regarded 
as complete; and some colour was un- 
doubtedly given to such a view by Lord 
Braybrooke, who decided in the preface to 
the edition named that a literal transeript 
was absolutely inadmissible; and he left his 
readers to understand that the omitted por- 
tions were those which were of too indeli- 
cate a nature to print. It does not appear 
whether he really had a literal transcript of 
the whole of the manuscript; but, in any 
case, his incompetency to deal with the work 
was fully shown. The influence of the pub- 
lishers may possibly have also tended to 
keep down the bulk of a lucrative work. 
One regrets that Isaac Disraeli did not live 
to note its gradual publication, and to have 
included its curious history in the section on 
Diaries in his Curiosities of Literature. He 
might have seen in ita very fitting parallel to 
the equally valuable Memoirs of Saint-Simon, 
successive garbled editions of which have 
been given to the public since Saint Simon’s 
death in 1755. 

It is a matter of amazement as well as of 
gratification to find from the List of Addi- 
tions prefixed to the volume that a very 
large quantity of new matter has been pub- 
lished by Mr. Bright. Those who are most 
intimate with Mr. Pepys may thus re-enter 
upon his perusal with a fresh zest, for ad- 
ditions of great interest have been made 
upon nearly every page. At the end is 
added a table of the mistakes in the fourth 
edition. Some of these blunders, which are 
occasionally of a most grotesque kind, are 
partly due to badly-made shorthand charac- 
ters; but many of them might have been 
avoided with intelligent care. . A scene in 
the galleries of Whitehall has heretofore 
been put in the gardens. Am order to seize 
a horse was printed house. In a certain play 
Fencing has been read dancing. A most ex- 
cellent neat dinner was formerly a meat 
dinner—as if an epieure like Pepys ever 
dined without meat. The abettors of a 
Presbyterian plot were said to have been 
taken, but Pepys wrote letters. ‘There is 
nothing almost but bawdry at Court,” wrote 
the diarist truly enough; but the old editions 
read wonder at Court. Roger Pepys asked 
his relatives, according to Lord Braybrooke, 
to find him a wife between thirty and forty 
years old, with a fortune; but his real pre- 
ference was, as Mr. Bright shews, a widow 
—‘‘a woman sober, and no high-flyer.” 

In Bishop Morley’s Christmas sermon at 
Whitehall, on the text of the Angels’ song, 
he is said to have reprehended the mistaken 
jollity of the Court for the true joy that there 
ought at that season to be; but the former 
editions called it common jollity. The well- 
known passage in which Pepys notes his first 
introduction to Hudibras, the wit in which 
he painfully tried to find, reads that the 
satire was “ anew book of drollery in verse ;” 
but this word has hitherto been wrongly 
printed use. Particulars of an uncomfort- 
able journey by some of Pepys’s family 
into the Fens are recorded; and it is said 
that after an early ride to Godmanchester, 
during which one of them had two falls into 
the water and mud, the party was very 
merry, but especially an infirm uncle and 





Pepys’s wife—the true word being weary. 
The King’s speech to his Parliament, Feb- 
ruary 19, 1662-3, expressed his desire to 
have a power of indulging tender consviences, 
not that he will yield to have any mixture 
in the uniformity of the Church’s discipline ;. 
but in former editions and has taken the 
place of the negative. 

The portion of the Diary in the volume 
under notice extends from July 1, 1662, to 
June 30, 1664. The chief events of the 
time are commented upon by Pepys’s ready 
pen. Ever prominent is the disgraceful 
Court-life with its galaxy of beauties, who are 
almost as familiar to us by means of Lely’s 
canvas as by Pepys’s journal. He touches, 
but not with much feeling, on the “ outing” 
of the Presbyterian clergy. He alludes with 
no great concern to the disgraceful sale of 
Dankirk, the Gibraltar of that day, which 
had been acquired for England by the Com- 
monwealth ; to the gradual withdrawal of 
the royal favour from the Earl of Clarendon, 
and to the apprehensions of the coming war 
with the Dutch. Considerable space is de- 
voted to naval matters, and, in particular, to 
the proceedings of the “ Commission in the 
business of Tangier,” upon which the active 
Admiralty secretary, with other considerable 
persons, sat. This fort of Tangier had, with 
questionable wisdom, been received as part 
of the Queen’s dowry; another territurial 
possession that came with it being “ Bom- 
bain,” or Bombay, called by Pepys an in- 
considerable place, and “a poor little 
island.” 

Attention may be called to a few passages 
of interest now published for the first time. 

There is a criticism of a sermon by Dr. 
Duport, the Cambridge Greek Professor, 
who put the Psalms of David in Homeric 
verse: “ But though a great scholler, he 
made the most flat dead sermon, both for 
matter and manner of delivering that ever I 
heard, and very long beyond his hour, which 
made it worse” (February 8, 1662-3). 

At the dinner of the Trinity Brethren we 
meet with a remark of Prynne, the well- 
known Keeper of the Records, who has not 
yet found a biographer. After describing 
his refusal to drink the King’s health, it is 
added that in discourse “he did declare 
himself that he ever was, and has expressed 
himself in all his books for mixt communion 
against the Presbyterian Examination.”’ 

Here is a picture of what the showmen 
offered ‘‘ for groats, at fair of Bartholomew.” 


“Thence Creed and I away, and by his im- 
portunity away by coach to Sastilenen Fayre, 
where I have no mind to go without my wife, and 
therefore rode through the fayre without ‘light- 
ing, and away home, leaving him there; and at 
home made my wife get herself presently ready, 
and so carried her by coach to the fayre, and 
showed her the monkeys dancing on the ropes. 
There was also a horse with hoofs like rams hornes, 
a goose with four feet, and a cock with three. 
Thence to another place, and saw some German 
Clocke works, the Salutation of the Virgin Mary, 
and several Scriptural stories ; but above all there 
was at last represented the sea, with Neptune, 
Venus, mermaids, and Ayrid [Arion] on a del- 
hin, the sea rocking, so well done, that had it 

en in a gaudy manner and place, and at a little 
distance, it had been admirable” (Sept. 4, 1663). 


An additional number of details now like- 
wise appear, relating to the affairs of the 
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Admiralty, which make a welcome addition 
to the knowledge of naval history. Pepys’s 
industry in relation to the interests of the 
service appears in a most praiseworthy light. 
He was shocked at the waste and at the 
abuses that came under his notice when 
visiting the ships or the dockyards, There 
are often entries of the same character as 
the following, in relation to flags, hemp, 
sails, masts, &c.:— 


“ Up and betimes to Thames Streete among the 
tarr men to look the price of tarr; and so to the 
office and there had a difference with Sir W. 
Batten about Mr. Bowyer’s tarr, which I am re- 
solved to cross, though he sent me last night as a 
bribe a barrel of sturgeon which it may be I shall 
send back, for I will not have the King abused so 
abominably in the price of what we buy” (June 
13, 1663). 


But the writer was too eagerly desirous of 
increasing his monthly balances to be always 
thus virtuous. He would take a bribe pro- 
vided it was delicately offered ; and he would 
compound for his culpability by thoughts of 
the value of his services in saving the King’s 
money. But he often despaired of intro- 
ducing honest dealings in contracts, &c. 
“T see,” said he, on one occasion, “ that it 
is impossible for the King to have things 
done as cheap as other men.”’ 

With the view of increasing his usefulness 
and knowledge, he turned his attention to 
“learning of the mathematiques.” He also 
studied arithmetic, and records that in his 
first lesson he began with the multiplication 
table. In this branch of knowledge he took 
pleasure in instructing his wife. His pro- 
gress is from time to time noted in his 
journal. Other subjects with which he took 
pains to make himself familiar were the 
measuring of timber, the knowledge of tides, 
and all other matters “necessary for my 
place as an officer of the Navy.” In his 
desire for information he would “ pick the 
brains ’’ of those who were qualified for im- 
parting special knowledge ; as when, “abat- 
ing only some impertinences’’ of a certain 
captain, Pepys did from discourse “inform 
myself well in things relating to the East 
Indys.” 

To the general reader the principal charm 
of the volume will be found in the details of 
Pepys’s daily household life, which has at 
length been put on record in unabridged 
and unwearying detail. Fragments of the 
writer’s autobiography, of his confessions, 
self-abasement, and soliloquies, occur in 
large number; and our acquaintance with 
him becomes in consequence more intimate. 
Instances of his vanity, his meanness, his 
selfishness, and his hypocrisy abound ; but 
who can abuse, as it were, his confidence 
and quote them against himself? How cha- 
racteristic is his remark that his self-imposed 
fines (which went to'the poor-box) for small 
delinquencies of conduct was so much “ loss”’! 
Of Mrs. Pepys, too, and of her needy rela- 
tions, the St. Michels, we get additional par- 
ticulars; and these individuals now form a 
more distinct group than formerly. Nothing 
could be better told than the incident of the 
letter which Mrs. Pepys wrote to her par- 
simonious spouse, November 13, 1662, set- 
ting forth her claims to a lady’s maid ; and 
of the subsequent bed-chamber scene of the 
%th of the following January. The poor 








man was often troubled at his wife’s conduct; 
and it seems that it was not without reason 
that he had suspicions of her attachment to 
the faith of her grandfather, the French 
high sheriff. The following is one of the 
new “frights” which he received on this 
score :— 

“ 20th March, 1664 (Lord’s Day) : We lay talking 
among other things of religion, wherein I am 
sorry so often to hear my wife talk of her being 
and resolving to die a Catholique, and indeed a 
small matter, I believe, would absolutely turn her, 
which I am sorry for.” 

The quarrels of the husband and wife 
about their maids form no inconsiderable part 
of Pepys’s daily record, and will be appre- 
ciated by those who are fond of such gossip, 
which, in the present case, is not unmixed 
with scandal. No one will fail to relish the 
details connected with the introduction of 
the dancing-master, Pembleton, into the 
household, with the bickerings to which it 
gives rise. The following passage occurs 
under date of August 6, 1663; but the 
whole of it, and, indeed, the entries of the 
entire week, have hitherto been left out. It 
relates to “a gossiping,” attended by Pepys 
during his wife’s absence from home, and 
was held at his “cozen Mary Joyce’s,” 
where there was company and cheer after 
his own heart. 

“There was the King’s Falconer that lives by 
Paul’s, and his wife, an ugly pusse, but brought 
him money. He speaking of the strength of 
hawkes which will strike a fowle [i.e. a bird] to 
the ground with that force that shall make the 
fowle rebound a great way from the ground, 


which no force of man or art can do; but it was |- 


very pleasant to hear what reasons he and another, 
one Ballard, a rich man of the same Company of 
Leather-sellers of which the Joyces are, did give 
for this. Ballard’s wife, a pretty and a well-bred 
woman, I took occasion to kiss several times, and 
she to carve, drink, and show me great respect. 
After dinner to talk and laugh. I drank no wine, 
but sent for some water, the beer not being good. 
A fiddler was sent for and there one Mrs. Lurkin 
a neighbour, a good, poor woman, did dance and 
show such tricks that made us all merry; but 
above alla daughter of Mr. Brumfield’s, black, but 
well-shaped and modest, did dance very well, which 
pleased me mightily. I beguu the Duchesse 
with her, but oe | not do it; but, however, 
I came off well enough, and made mighty much 
of her, kissing and leading her home, with her 
cozen Anthony and Kate Joyce (Kate being very 
handsome and well, that is, handsomely dressed 
to-day, and I grew mighty kind and familiar with 
her, and kissed her soundly, which she takes very 
well), and there I left them, having in our way, 
though nine o'clock at night, carried them into a 
puppet-play, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where there 
was the story of Holofernes, and other clock- 
work well done. There was at this house to-day 
Mr. Lawrence who did give the name, it seems, 
to my cousin Joyce's child, Samuel; who is a 
very civil gentleman, and his wife a pretty woman, 
who, with Kate Joyce, were stewards of the feast 
to-day; and a double share cost for a man and 
woman come to 16s., which I also would pay, 
though they would not by any means have me do 
so. I walked home very well contented with 
this afternoon’s work, I thinking it convenient to 
keep in with the Joyces against a bad day, if I 
should have occasion to make use of them.” 

The thanks of all who are interested in 
seventeenth-century history, literature, and 
manners, are due to Mr. Bright for this 
very handsome and careful edition of the 
journal of one who is so old-established a 
favourite. Joun E. Battey. 





New Symbols. By Thomas ‘Gordon Hake. 
(London: Chatto and Windus, 1876.) 


Tus volume contains twelve poems, each of 
which, as we may infer from the general 
title, is intended to represent something in 
itself, and moreover to suggest something 
ulterior: each of the concretes has its 
abstract, each image is an eidolon or “sym- 
bol.”” The author’s mind, rich in con. 
templative thought, is also at once distinct 
and subtle in defining power. Hence we 
may be sure that the purposed symbols are 
not of the literally allegorical or the im- 
mediately exhaustible kind; the poet allows 
himself free scope, and invites the reader’s 
imagination to spatiate as well, com- 
panioned but not rigidly tutored by his 
reasoning processes. The poems project direct 
light in one direction, half-lights and side- 
lights at various angles. Along with certain 
ideas to be distinctly apprehended, there 
are analogies to be caught and partially 
realised here and there. Apart therefore 
from the primary objective signification of 
each poem, we should not wish to put too 
limited or sharp-cut a construction upon 
what it symbolises—being satisfied that to 
different minds different things will be im- 
parted, and that the poet’s intention will 
be furthered, not thwarted, by wide and 
diverse receptivity on the part of his readers. 


‘Premising thus much, we shall go through 


the list of the poems, and such portion of 
their symbolism as comes uppermost to us 
while we write. 

“The Snake-charmer ” describes the death 
of an aged and worn-out practitioner of this 
art, on the margin of a pool; his powers 
dwindle and collapse ; he expires, and a ser- 
pent rings him round as its prey. The 
thought of the author may here perhaps 
point at the large question of the predomi- 
nance of the human race; the question 
whether man may not, in the course of ages, 
cease to be the monarch of nature. A more 
obvious and immediate suggestion, however, 
is that of soul and spiritas the supreme factor 
in man; and man re-entering (as it were) 
the domain of material nature, as mind fails 
of its controlling force. Whatever its main 
symbolism, this poem has imaginative aweand 
strength of descriptive detail in a marked 
degree. ‘ Pythagoras”’ is based on the idea 
of metempsychosis ; the Greek philosopher, 
dead but conscious, and capable of resuscita- 
tion, imagines at the advent of Christ that his 
noblest aspirations for humankind are about 
to be realised ; but eighteen centuries elapse 
again afterwards, and still the vision remains 
unfulfilled. ‘‘ Eece Homo ” treats the story of 
the blind man cured by Jesus; he sees by 
miraculous intuition the events of the life of 
the Saviour, from the manger to the cross— 
a symbol of the soul endowed by faith with 
spiritual insight. ‘The Exile” is a tale 
of a southern-born girl, transplanted by the 
chances of war to the bleak ungenial north; 
she dreams of and pines for her old home, 
and at last, though never to revisit it, finds 
it made practically real to her by a northern 
love. ‘ Reminiscence” gives the utter- 
ance of a father on the wedding-morn 
of his daughter, recalling his own court- 
ship with her mother, now no more. 
“Orirud’s Vision”’ is one of the less suc- 
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cessful compositions, though it exhibits 
many beauties of detail. A Christian prin- 
cess, whose father and brother are heathens, 
longs for their conversion to her own faith : 
she is visited by the ghost of her brother, 
who informs her that, on the eve of a battle 
which he has just fought and perished in, 
he was miraculously converted, and joined 
the Christian against the heathen battalions. 
“The First Saved” is another poem in 
which the author seems to have set himself, 
with more perhaps of spiritual sympaihy 
than of personal adhesion, to set forth the 
saving grace of Christian faith. Lucilla, a 
woman of unchaste life, is converted by a 
vision of Christ: she has now been received 
into heaven, and recounts the process and 
the bliss of her salvation. As she is “ the 
jirst saved,” we may suppose that the 
author has aimed to fix attention on repent- 
ance and forgiveness as cardinal pdints in 
the Christian scheme. ‘‘ Michael Angelo” 
is a poem of extraordinary elevation, in 
which meaning, imagery, and diction, are all 
of an exalted type: it might be called a 
“sculptured” poem. The mighty Buonar- 
roti has been here presented as the medium 
of the loftiest inspiration, from the founts 
of patriotism as well as art: he is the 
ideal sculptor, to whom every accident 
of sight and of thought becomes the 
type and the germ of a severely abstracted 
artistic creation. ‘The Painter” forms the 
pendent to the preceding poem; its supple- 
ment and, to some extent, its converse, full 
of colour and particularity. The painter’s 
task is to begin where that of Nature ends : 
this task he must both undertake and 
achieve, yet conscious of the well-nigh un- 
attainable effort. In “The Birth of Venus ” 
the main underlying symbol may be under- 
stood to be human love as the culmination, 
the one fully self-conscious expression, of all 
natural loves and affinities. ‘‘The Double 
Soul ” comes nearer the conditions of express 
allegory than most of its companion poems: 
it shows, in a legendary form, the aboriginal 
union of the male and the female soul in 
one body, and their severance into two 
separate personalities. ‘The Philosopher,” 
the last composition in the series, pourtrays 
the death of the man devoted to contempla- 
tion and speculation: personal immortality 
is to him not a certainty, but none the less 
his faith in soul is unshaken. 

We have now run rapidly through all 
these poems; and may have made it apparent 
to the reader that they are, generally speak- 
ing, typical inventions, in which the first 
meaning lies on the surface, and counts for 
much even at last, but which advisedly and 
legitimately lead on the mind to larger 
reaches of thought, and multiplex analogies. 
Allowing for inevitable variations in execu- 
tive merit, we think the book a manifest, 
and almost an unalloyed success. It shows 
a high sphere of thought, great potency of 
concentration and compression, an authentic 
control over the resources of poetic form, 
and continual beauties of defining or de- 
scriptive detail, of a very high class. The dic- 
tion is select, and in a great number of cases 
most felicitous: it may be said, however, 
to tend at times rather towards euphuism, 
and, what between the abstruse thoughts or 
suggestions and the elaborated assortment 





of phrase, there are many passages which 
give the reader pause. The verses, therefore, 
often require to be well thought over: when 
the thought has been bestowed, they are 
mostly found to reward it; but the book is not 
one to conciliate rapid readers, nor indeed was 
it meant for them. In these various respects, 
the volume is a true offspring of the same 
mind from which we had previously had 
Madeline and the Parables and Tales: it 
shows the same faculties in their fullest 
maturity, and entitles Dr. Hake to a high 
place among our living poets. He is a re- 
markable instance of a man who, coming 
before the world late in life as a poet, has 
not only proved by his opening perform- 
ances that his poetic capability was genuine, 
but has in the sequel shown himself quite as 
willing and as able to progress and develop as 
if he had been a young man at the opening of 
his career. The essence of his genius is con- 
templation; but he has that warmth of 
mind and love of art which enable con- 
templation to rise into earnestness, thence 
into fervour, and thence into what may 
even earn the high name of intellectual 
passion. 

Our space will not allow of our quoting 
any of the poems entire—not one of them is 
exactly short, though neither is any very 
long. In lieu of this, we will give as a spe- 
cimen the three opening stanzas of “ Michael 
Angelo,” along with another later stanza. 

“ His spirit haunts the olive-laden banks, 

The cypressed village-belfry in decay, 
The marble hills whose silvery whiteness flanks 
The vale he loved : all seems the former day 
When he began in Art’s warm hand to thaw 
The frosted rock, and petrify the beam 
That round his chisel swerved until he saw 
The spirit’s beauty o'er the features gleam. 
*« And yon old sunset, that with rosy dyes 
Fades in the marble hollows, tells anew 
Of Twilight’s nodding brows and closing eyes,— 
As when the statue from their depths he drew 
Which now in drowsy marble seems to wait, 
Ere it go down, the waking of the dead,— 
That simmers in half-sleep, as there it sate 
When lifted dozing from its ancient bed. 
“There he first listened to the ringing note 
That seemed in harmony with Art to breathe 
Out of the marble which the mallet smote, 
As though a siren quickened underneath. 
There he first dreamed how all forms fair below 
In yonder virgin cemetery lay, 
Their beauty crusted over, like the snow 
Eternal with the snow of yesterday. 
“He sees the Wrestlers, the last gasping three, 
The pent-up strength, the all-resisting strain ; 
Yet, ere the victor strike that vengeful blow, 
The rigid arm he grasps must snap in twain. 
He sees Lavcoon climb the serpent-wave 
That plunges o’er him with a tempest’s might, 
Hurrying his sons to the engulphing grave 
That whirls them helpless from his suffering 


sight.” 
W. M. Rossettt. 








Shadows of Coming Events ; or, the Eastern 
Menace. By Lieut.-Colonel Arthur Cory, 
Bengal Staff Corps. (London: Henry 
S. King & Co., 1876.) 


To those who are assured that our position 
in India is likely some time hence to be a 
critical one, it has become an almost ungrate- 
ful and disheartening task to arouse the 
nation to a sense of peril. It has long been 
proved to the plainest of demonstration by 
all competent authorities, by the logic of 





visible facts, that our vast Indian empire is 
being cautiously approached and strategically 
menaced. It has been strongly urged upon 
us that we have a vulnerable point in the 
East, tempting attack from without and all 
but neglected from within; that our mili- 
tary forces are inadequate to the repulse of 
a possible invader, and that while disaffec- 
tion may paralyse our own efforts, our ex- 
ternal foe will be strengthened by auxiliaries 
of the soil. 

“Saepe sinistra cava praedixit ab ilice cornix.” 

But who are those who have thus croaked 
and do still croak with the bird of ilPomen ? 
The question is easily answered. They are 
the minority of military men of wisdom and 
experience, of Indian or Persian experience 
more especialiy, who understand the po- 
litical and strategical position on our north- 
west frontier in India, and that still smaller 
minority of specialists who have foreseen 
and who fully comprehend the import of the 
construction of a Russian glacis on the north- 
east of Persia which is so stealthily but 
steadily progressing. 

Some ten yearsago there was no other cause 
for the apprehensions that are now justly felt 
than the opening of Russian hostilities against 
the Governments of some paltry khanats sub- 
sequently found to be too remote to have 
any relation to India, to which we may add 
a sudden recollection of and reference to 
various wild and ambitious projects for the 
invasion of India since the period of Napo- 
leon’s consulship and the reign of the mad 
Emperor Paul of Russia. Approaching still 
nearer to the present day, it may be further 
said that there was nothing in the cheap 
Russian conquests in Central Asia up to 
1869 which exposed any Russian designs 
against the solidarity of our power in India. 
It is a matter of fact that the khanats of 
Kokand, Bokhara, and Khiva do not lie on 
the direct road of an invasion or of an attack 
on India, and it is equally a matter of fact 
that their conquest would never have con- 
cerned us at all as an Asiatic power but for 
the effect purposely produced by the scale of 
the Russian operations, and for the import- 
ance locally and temporarily attributed to 
them. Even supposing that the Russian 
conquest of the khanats of Central Asia 
could possibly have involved the assumption 
of first-class positions menacing to India, all 
the laws of humanity and civilisation might 
still have been plausibly urged in justifica- 
tion of the overthrow of barbarous govern- 
ment and licence. The reclamation of the 
entire population of the interior of a con- 
tinent might have been a sufficient set-off 
even against any danger entailed upon our- 
selves through the establishment of a rival 
authority. ‘Then indeed, our Government 
might have properly confined itself to border 
vigilance, and to that course which was best 
calculated to control the impact of the 
opposing bodies. The question, however, 
began to assume another aspect from 1869, 
when the Russians, in violation of the law 
of nations, as is observed by Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, took possession of the east coast 
of the Caspian, when they began to meddle 
with the Turcomans, and when, during the 
Khiva expedition, they wantonly and of set 
purpose involved themselves in hostilities 
with that people. That the reduction of the 
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Turcoman tribes to order, or even their con- 
version to industry and morality, and the 
consequent Russian occupation of a line and 
of a position impinging on a district which 
is the key itself of our position in India, 
should be undertaken by Russia without 
regard to our vital interest is a matter to be 
now looked full in the face, a matter against 
which the majority of wiser counsellors urge 
more than masterly inactivity. It is not 
our business that the Russians are perfectly 
right in completing their work in Central 
Asia by seeking to give a political import- 
ance to an otherwise worthless acquisition 
through the construction of a glacis from 
the 8.E. corner of the Caspian along a line 
passing to the meridian of Bokhara. It is 
not our business to advocate such a Russian 
proceeding on any grounds whatever. By 
admitting that the Russians are acting with 
wisdom and foresight, and towards success, 
we at once establish the reverse proposition, 
that it behoves us to guard against those dis- 
advantages to which we must thereby be ex- 
posed. It is incontrovertibly true, as Colonel 
Oory says, that a proper line of defence is an 
aggressive line. In freely establishing a line 
such as we have traced, the Russians will 
undoubtedly secure a formidable attacking 
front. Such an one we should also have in 
order that we might when necessary sever 
the Russian main line of communication, 
which in time will stretch along the northern 
boundaries of, or mayhap even through, 
Persian Khorassan, to the upper waters of 
the Oxus. Our best defence then will be 
the occupation of certain points or territories 
on our north-west frontier of India from 
which at any given moment we may be 
enabled to disintegrate the Russian empire 
in Asia. China and Kashgar might be 
judiciously employed as levers against the 
Russian power in Asia, but neither China, 
Kashgar, nor Bokhara should divert our 
attention from our Achilles’ heel at Herat 
and Candahar. Time was when we should 
have anticipated the Russian invasion from 
the Caucasus of a line of country whence 
Persia can at a signal be crushed under the 
heel of the colossus of the North. Now it 
is doubtful whether our diplomacy can 
achieve anything towards the recovery of our 
moral supremacy in Persia. 

Colonel Cory’s Shadows of Coming Events ; 
or, the Eastern Menace, is one of the most 
excellent treatises on the Central Asian 
question which we have read. It cannot, we 
think, fail to persuade all reasonable men of 
the necessity for some judicious and ener- 
getic measures. ‘“ Russophobists,” as men 
of Colonel Cory’s views have been hitherto 
styled, and “ croakers,”’ are now as surely in 
the right as those who adhere to the more 
popular peace-party views in our busy coun- 
try have been assuredly in error for the last 
seven or eight years. Robert MICHELL. 








Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History. By James 
Picciotto. (London: Triibner & Co., 
1875.) 

Histories of the modern Jews must always 

be among the saddest books to read; but 

Mr. Picciotto’s work is a series of interest- 

ing sketches and not a regular history, so 

the he is able to pass lightly over the 











period of persecutions. A capable writer is 
at work upon the starrs or contracts made 
between Jews and Gentiles in this country 
before the expulsion of the Israelites from 
England under Edward I., contracts which 
are said to have given to the place where 
they were deposited the name of the Star 
Chamber. The original part of Mr. Picci- 
otto’s sketches begins after this period with 
the return of the Israelites in the seven- 
teenth century. There is no doubt that 
a few Jews had settled here in the in- 
terval. Queen Elizabeth had a Jewish phy- 
sician. We hear from time to time of Jews 
at Oxford, of one of whom a pitiful story is 
told by Mr. Mark Pattison in the Life of 
Casaubon. But the appeal of Menasseh ben 
Israel marks an epoch, and with him begin 
the modern chronicles of the English Jews. 
The progress of the race from mere suffer. 
ance to political and social freedom is an 
interesting and typical part of English 
history. Menasseh ben Israel was a rabbi 
of Amsterdam, whose father flying from the 
Inquisition in Portugal found shelter in 
Holland. Menasseh’s activity as a writer 
and speaker was great. He was the 
friend of Grotims, and of the elder and the 
younger Vossius. He came to England 
m 1655, to beg for the Jews permission to 
settle in this country, and he had a 
famous interview with Oliver Cromwell, 
which has been illustrated in a painting by 
Mr. Solomon Hart. As to the result of his 
petition doubts have been raised, and the 
subject is not conclusively discussed by Mr. 
Picciotto, though he supplies many of the 
materials for a decision. Burnet’s report, 
in his History of his Own Times, is that 
Cromwell brought over a company of Jews, 
and gave them leave to build a synagogue. 
Burnet was born in 1643, and had some 
means of information on the subject. He 
studied Hebrew in his youth under a rabbi 
at Amsterdam. Evelyn, under the date 
December 14, 1655, writes, ‘‘ Now were the 
Jews admitted.” On the other hand, Me- 
nasseh himself, writing in London on 
April 1, 1656, said (in his Vindiciae Judaeo- 
rum) that there had been no final deter- 
mination, and that the few Jews that had 
come to England had departed thence, 
despairing of their expected success. The 
Political Mercurius, a contemporary journal 
quoted by Mr. Picciotto, contains the state- 
ment thatthe council of divines, magistrates, 
and others assembled by Cromwell to deli- 
berate on the question, separated on Decem- 
ber 18, 1655, without any final cecision. 
All these references are consistent, however, 
with the settlement of the Jews a little 
later, with the personal authorisation of 
the Protector. Moses Mendelssohn (Preface 
to Vindiciae Judaeorum) says in fact that 
Menasseh succeeded in his mission, and that 
the Jews were re-admitted on endurable 
terms. Godwin, best known by his novel 
of Caleb Williams, but the author of a care- 
fully compiled history of the Common- 
wealth, confirms this conclusion by a re- 
markable document, which appears to have 
escaped Mr. Picciotto in his researches 
among the archives of the Bevis Marks syna- 
gogue. Godwin, about the year 1828, expressly 
in order to clear up the point whether the 
Jews were at this time admitted into Eng- 





land, went to the synagogue in Bevis Marks, 
and there found, with the help of Mr. 
Almosnino, then, and till last year, the 
secretary of the congregation, an account of 
a lease granted to the Jews im’ February, 
1657, of a piece of land at Stepney for a 
graveyard. The Bevis Marks synagogue 
was built at a later date, but it is natural 
that the congregation should remove thither 
any documents of title or abstracts which 
they previously possessed. This document 
clearly fixes a date as to which Mr. Picciotto 
leaves his readers in doubt, and the truth of 
the story which before he wrote was usually 
accepted about the success of Menasseh, and 
the enlightened action of the Protector, 
appears from it not to be seriously open 
to question. As for Menasseh himself, Dr. 
Pococke, the Orientalist, wrote his life, and 
praised the rabbi in the highest terms, as a 
man “without passion, without frivolity, 
but, alas! without wealth.” Cromwell 
generously cured this one defect by settling 
on him a pension of 100]. a year, which the 
rabbi lived but a few months to enjoy. He 
died in Holland. 

In 1659 began remonstrances against the 
re-admission of the Jews from a certain 
goldsmith, whose conscience or whose trade 
was injuriously affected by their settlement. 
We read of a visit paid in 1662 to the Jews’ 
synagogue, afterwards a common form of 
fashionable entertainment. In 1666 the 
Hebrews in London formed a society for 
visiting the sick, the first on record of those 
charities by which they have ordinarily kept 
their poor off the rates of the general com- 
munity. At this time, however, there were 
“‘no mechanical persons” among them. Ellis, 
who visited the synagogue in 1662, saw 
none such but “‘ above a hundred Jews, all 
gentlemen.” Jews were then, however, 
under many disabilities. Half a century 
later, Sampson Gideon, father of Lord Eard- 
ley, and founder of the Culling-Eardley 
family, thought it prudent to procure the 
passing of a special Act of Parliament to 
secure the title to his landed estate. Tilla 
much later date the Jews were excluded by 
the Test Acts from the magistracy, from 
all political, civil, and municipal offices, and 
from every profession except that of medicine. 
It was not wonderful that conversions 
to Christianity were of common occurrence, 
or that some of the changes of religious 
profession were as insincere as any of the 
new Christians’ in Spain and Portugal. The 
most distinguished Jews have been the con- 
verted Jews, and that for obvious reasons. 

Isaac Disraeli was of a family the head of 
which took the surname of Disraeli, in order 
that all:his descendants might be known as 
servants of that Lord of Israel who had 
preserved him. We have before seen 
Joseph ben Israel, the father of Menasseb, 
escaping from Lisbon to Amsterdam. Per- 
secution began earlier in Spain when the 
brilliant era of Hebrew literary and political 
activity under the Moors was succeeded 
by the tortures, gradually increasing in fierce- 
ness, of the Inquisition. As the Holy Office 
became more searching in its detection of 
the secret practice of Judaism, Hebrews, 
some of whom had attained great wealth 
and high position in Spain, made their way 
from the Iberian peninsula to Constanti- 
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nople, to Tetuan, and even to Bucharest, 
where their descendants still retaim the 
Spanish uage and the name of Seph- 
ardim (Spaniards). The Disraeli family 
sought shelter in Venice in the fifteenth 
century, and Benjamin Disraeli the elder 
quitted the territory of the Venetian Re- 
public for this country soon after 1745. 
He himself was a successful merchant and 
a man of the world ; his wife, the mother of 
the author of the Curiosities of Literature, 
had suffered the worst moral result of perse- 
cution. She had drawn from the fact that 
she and hers were maltreated as Jews, and 
robbed as such of opportunities of develop- 
ment, a bitter contempt for those as a body 
who were the objects of the persecution. 
Under such influences Isaae Disraeli grew 
up. Any one who reads the Curiosities of 
Interature can observe the intensely rabbini- 
cal character of his mind. Thereis the same 


‘» diseursiveness asin the Talmud; the same 


mixture of grave discussion with amusing 
anecdotes; the same preference of literary 
to logical arrangement. The interesting 
letter printed by Mr. Picciotto from Isaac 
Disraeli to the elders of his congregation 
reads like a homily from the Old Testament. 
Butthough Disraeli’s character was strikingly 
Jewish, his reading was too wide, the influ- 
ence of French philosophical writers upon 
him was too profound, for his opinions to be 
at one with those of the elders of the Bevis 
Marks synagogue, gray devotees to the anise 
and cummin equaily with the weightier 
matters of the law, who wore large knots to 
their phylacteries, who fasted several days in 
the year, and wrote the minutes of the 
synagogue neither in Hebrew nor English, 
but in old and quaint forms of Spanish or 
Portuguese. When they elected him deacon 
(parnas) in spite of his wishes, and fined him 
for non-attendance, Isaac Disraeli, not with- 
out much delay and reluctance, retired from 
the synagogue, and on his death his remains 
were interred in the vault of the chancel of 
Bradenham church. His definitive with- 
drawal from the temple was in 1817. His 
sons were born members of the Jewish 
community, Hebrews by both parents. The 
present Prime Minister of England, the 
eldest son, was born on December 21, 
1804, so writes Mr. Picciotto, who ap- 
pears to have had excellent means of in- 
formation, though Dod’s note is “born 
December, 1805.” Ricardo, the economist, 
Sampson Gideon, who, in spite of his 
professed conversion, was buried at his 
own request in the Jews’ cemetery, Sir 
Maurice Ximenes, Sir Menasseh Lopes, 
ancestor of a Cabinet Minister, are among 
the proselytes mentioned by Mr. Picciotto. 

Thus far we have named none but Se- 
phardic Jews—Jews from the south; but 
their star soon paled before the numerous 
immigrants from the north of Europe. The 
family of De Rothschild and the family of 
Goldsmid are clearly of the Northern Jews, 
or Ashkenazim, and these names naturally 
bring us to the Jewish Emancipation 
struggles. As is common in such political 
conflicts, the first victories were won in the 
Comparatively narrow arena of the munici- 
palities. Insignificant as these successes 
may seem, it is an important and disagree- 
able faet that only a few years ago such 





battles had to be fought. The late Sir 
David Salomons was elected sheriff of 
London and Middlesex in 1835, but he 
was only able to serve because the 
Sheriffs’ Declaration Act was passed by 
Lord Campbell in the same year. The 
ward of Aldgate returned the same citizen 
as alderman in the year of his shriev- 
alty, but he could not fulfil the office, and 
Lord Lyndhurst’s bill to alter the declara- 
tion required did not become law till 1844. 
Sir Moses Montefiore was Sheriff of London 
and Middlesex in 1837. Sir Benjamin 
Phillips was the first Jewish common- 
councilman of London. Mr. Emanuel became 
at am early period am alderman of Ports- 
mouth. In the meantime several Jews 
had been appointed justices of the peace, 
and Lincoln’s Inn in 1833 called to the 
bar Sir Francis Goldsmid, now Q.C., the 
first Jewish barrister. Serjeant Simon was 
called by the Middle Temple nine years 
later. Baron Lionel de Rothschild was 
elected Member of Parliament for the City 
of London in 1847. He could not take his 
seat, for he could not take the oaths; but the 
City repeated its practical protest against 
the exclusion of the Jews by returning 
him again, and he served on a Parlia- 
mentary committee, although he was not 
allowed to take part. in a debate. The 
next step was made in 1851 by Sir 
David Salomons, who went boldly to a 
seat in the House of Commons, addressed 
the Speaker, and voted, though he had 
purposely omitted the words, “on the true 
faith of a Christian,” in taking the oaths. 
He became exposed to heavy penalties, to 
disabilities which Baron Alderson, in a 
judgment in the Hxechequer, described as 
“of the most fearful kind, making Mr. 
Salomons for the future almost an outlaw.”’ 
But beyond the expenditure of a large sum 
of money on law costs, and a fine, he escaped 
all suffering ; and afterwards bought for his 
country house the bench on which he had 
unlawfully taken his seat in Parliament. In 
1858 the Jewish Disabilities Bill passed into 
an Act, and Baron Lionel de Rothschild 
lawfully took his seat. He was followed 
by his energetic colleagues in the struggle, 
Sir Francis Goldsmid and Sir D. Salomons, 
and by others. The help which the City of 
London had given to this cause was grate- 
fully recognised by the establishment of 
several open scholarships in the City of 
London School, one of which, the Lionel de 
Rothschild scholarship, remains the most 
valuable exhibition attached to that founda- 
tion. More lately Sir George Jessel became 
Solicitor-General, and afterwards Master of 
the Rolls. In 1869 the late Numa Hartog was 
senior wrangler at Cambridge, and by special 
grace of the Senate, generously passed though 
required with at least doubtful wisdom, the 
Vice-Chancellor was empowered to omit all 
reference to the Trinity when he conferred 
the degree and accepted feudal homage from 
the kneeling bachelor. Professor Sylvester 
and Mr. Cohen, Q.C., had previously taken 
high honours in the same university. The 
Royal Society, the Royal Academy, &c., have 
not closed their doors on qualified persons 
of the Jewish religion. In the early part of 
the history of the Jews: in this country we 
find them excluded from all trades or pro- 





fessions except the one calling of usury, 
which was supposed to be ruinous: to the 
souls of Christians. Within the memory of 
living persons no Jew was allowed to open 
a shop in the City of London. The con- 
trast between the beginning and the end of 
the period covered by the book before us is 
indeed very great, and the history of the 
Jews during that period is an epitome of 
English history, in its gradual abolition of 
privilege on the one hand and of religious 
disability on the other. It shows the spirit 
of fairness prevailing at length over all 
sorts of interested opposition, over strong 
and natural prejudices; and it shows the 
vitality of a good race which, long cut off 
from the best opportunities of culture, and 
even of physical development, kept alive 
stocks able to do so much useful work as 
soon as their countrymen allowed them to 
take a place among honoured workers. 
Israen Davis. 








The Vicar of Morwenstow. A Life of Robert 
S. Hawker, M.A. By 8. Baring-Gould, 
M.A. (London: Henry 8. King & Co., 
1876.) 

Memorials of the late Rev. Robert Stephen 
Hawker, sometime Vicar of Morwenstow : 
collected, arranged, and edited by the 
Rev. F. G. Lee, D.C.L. (London: Chatto 
& Windus, 1876.) 

Tue strange stories which in his lifetime 

floated from far Cornwall anent the ec- 

centric Vicar of Morwenstow, added to 
the interest of his Cornish ballads and 

occasional poems, explain the curiosity for a 

posthumous memorial which a pair of bio- 

graphers have made haste to satisfy. Hach 
has approached his subject from a dif- 
ferent point; each, it would seem from 
internal evidence, with a different measure 
of information. Dr. Lee’s survey of Hawker’s 
life is directed chiefly to an examination 
of his religious proclivities, and a justifi- 
cation of that dissatisfaction with the 
ruling powers in the Church of his baptism 
and ordination, which gave an unfortunate 
colour to his perversion, after opium-drams 
and paralysis, on his death-bed. Mr. Baring- 
Gould’s more detailed sketch exlubits the 
man in a many-sided aspect, as a humourist, 
poet, enthusiast, a zealot, philanthropist, 
mediaevalist, mystic, and, we had almost 
said, mountebank ; now delighting in the 
maddest of jokes, now reconstructing, as 
comparative anatomists the Dodo, a “Song 
of the Western Men’”’ from the single scrap 
of the Trelawney ballad ; now building anew 
the tradition of St. Morwenna, or rapt into 
mystic dreams and visions of angels in his 
wreck-built cell and chancel: hastening 
onewhile to save the wrecked and frustrate 
the wreckers, at another to “curse by his 
gods ” such as opposed themselves to himself 
or the Church; a believer in special provi- 
dences in confirmation of his own crotchets, 
and a butt to all who were not used to his ec- 
centricity, and to the figure in which he went 
about his parish—the yellow-brown poncho 
and brimless flesh-coloured hat, which he 
exchanged later for a claret-coloured clerical 

coat and hat, wading-boots to his hips, a 

blue knitted jersey, and crimson gloves! 

While the reader cons the two Lives, replete- 
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with points of discrepancy, one point at 
least becomes conclusive, that with un- 
doubted genius and rare sparkles of talent, 
Mr. Hawker’s conversion, even had it hap- 
pened prior to his hour of weakness and 
palsy, would have been all the less a prize 
to those who won him, in that, all life 
long, his erraticism had needed the excuses, 
and provoked the amusement of even the 
friends who were attracted by his social 
qualities, and by his downright, if impulsive 
nature. Besides a difference of scope and 
purpose, there is perhaps this explanation 
of discrepancy in the two Lives before 
us. Baring-Gould’s information appears 
to flow from an earlier and more personal 
acquaintance than Dr. Lee’s, who was 
introduced to Hawker in 1847 at Oxford, 
between which time and his preaching at 
All Saints, Lambeth, all communication 
with him appears to have been by letter on 
Church matters. Mr. Baring-Gould writes 
from nearer knowledge of the man, his 
history and his whereabout, and is all the 
livelier a biographer from the halo of 
romance, folklore, and legend, wherewith 
he surrounds this curious Cornish clerk, 
which makes his book read like a supple- 
ment to “Curious Myths of the Middle Ages,” 
at the same time that it is a repertory of 
jokes and anecdotes. Pleasanter reading it is, 
we need hardly say, than the vexed questions 
(on which there is scant gain or profit in 
entering) of the parallel Life, which sets out 
by representing Mr. Hawker “as a Tory 
’ by birth and conviction, the very model 
of an English Churchman, absolutely un- 
tainted with Liberalism so called, and utterly 
uncorrupted either by latitudinarian emo- 
tionalism, or by the wild and far-fetched 
theories of literary gymnasts !”’ 

It might be enough to illustrate the im- 
perfectness of Dr. Lee’s information by the 
point-blank contradictory of Mr. Baring- 
Gould, who, in the opening of his fourth 
chapter, writes that “ Mr. Hawker in poli- 
_ tics, so far as he had any, was a Liberal,” 
&c., and elsewhere makes Hawker attri- 
bute the yellow hue of his “ poncho” to his 
objection to wear the dark blue, or Tory, 
livery. But it would be safer to credit the 
Vicar of Morwenstow with a chameleon’s 
changefulness, according as the poor, or the 
Church, might gain by this or that party’s 
ascendancy. We are more concerned to 
note two or three discrepancies in the early 
career of the subject of these biographies, 
because the barer and balder account is less 
just to Mr. Hawker’s characteristic qualities. 
Thus, for instance, while Dr. Lee contents 
himself with recording that in 1834 Bishop 
Philpotts presented the vacant living of 
Morwenstow to Mr. Hawker in a letter 
at once paternal and kindly (p. 6), Mr. 
Baring-Gould supplics a missing link, 
in adding that previously in the same 
year Mr. Hawker had declined from the 
same patron the vacant living of Stratton, 
because there his father was, and had long 
been, curate in sole charge. “In his 
letter to the Bishop he urged his father’s 
long service at Stratton, and Bishop Phil- 
potts ai his request presented Mr. Jacob 
Stephea Hawker to the vicarage” (p. 22). 
The mention of the sire reminds us that 
bota biographers commemorate Mr. Hawker’s 





grandsire, Dr. Hawker, who was the able 
and pious minister of Charles Church, Ply- 
mouth ; but Mr. Gould fills in with anecdotes 
the space of the grandson’s sojourn under 
the doctor’s roof, and gives more than one 
token of the hereditary humour of the 
younger Hawker. We should like, however, 
to feel sure that a legend told by him of the 
incumbent of Charles was authentic. ‘‘ He 
had an immense following of pious ladies, 
who were sometimes troublesome to him. ‘I 
see what it is,’ said the doctor in one of his 
sermons, ‘ you ladies think to reach heaven 
by hanging on to my coat-tails. I will 
trounce you all. I’ll wear a spencer.’ ” 
Did the author of the Hypocrite, the cha- 
racter of Mawworm in which was rendered 
famous by Liston’s acting, borrow this rich 
objurgation from Dr. Hawker, or was it 
evolved from his inner consciousness? The 
doctor occupied the pulpit of Charles Chapel 
from circ. 1783 for half a century ; a draw- 
ing of Liston as Mawworm with these words, 
slightly altered, in his mouth, bearing date 
1825, lies before us in an old scrap-book as 
we are writing. 

Set down for life at Morwenstow, or St. 
Morwenna’s station, the vicar found himself 
in a congenial atmosphere of superstition, 
remoteness from towns, and opportunity 
for doing as he pleased, all conducing 
to make him the singular mixture which 
he became. The parish lies on the sea- 
coast of the upper and northern nook 
of Cornwall, between Hartland Point and 
Bude—sbut in on one side by the Severn 
Sea, on the other by the Tamar River, 
with which is associated one of the prettiest 
of his occasional pieces. Morwenna’s well 
and cell, and a fane which in even its dilapi- 
dation could plead Norman work as curious 
as that at Iffley, the outlook from the 
churchyard, the associations of the tempest- 
haunted coast, the credulity of the simple pa- 
rishioners, and the predisposition of his own 
poetic mind, fed Hawker’s fancy for living in 
a world of his own, and rendered him, so to 
speak, unclubbable and singular, at the 
same time that he was the fittest man for a 
Bishop to make rural dean, and to start such 
movements as synods and harvest festivals. 
Because, when he settled in Morwenstow} he 
found it under the influence of Methodists 
and Bryanites, whose practice was much 
worse than their profession, he was never 
tired of unjust tirades against John Wesley, 
whose work in Cornwall Mr. Baring Gould 
recognises, though in doing so he may seem 
to Dr. Lee to follow the fashion of the present 
unreal and shallow age. A kindred anti- 
pathy bade him profess a hatred of blank 
verse as “‘ the metre of that double-dyed thief 
of other men’s brains John Milton the Puri- 
tan,” though, by an inconsistency quite con- 
sistent with his character, he wrote in it his 
most considerable poem, “ The Quest of the 
Sangreal.’”” There need be the less scruple 
in omitting special notice of his poetry and 
his prose sketches, because it is by no means 
long since his “ Echoes’ and “ Footprints ” 
were inspiring by their publication an 
exodus of tourists to the regions which gave 
them birth. It is more to the purpose to 
show how the “ genius loci”? moulded him 
by degrees ; how embodying its folklore in 
his religious teaching, he came gradually to 





believe it; how sympathising so much with 
the animal world that he took ten cats into 
the chancel, until one was excommunicated 
for mouse-catching during divine service, 
and adopting birds, dogs, even pigs, for fami- 
liars, he ended not unnaturally by arrogating 
to himself the powers of a “ white-witch,” 
and counteracted the evil eye, or recovered 
the brown speckled hen for a neighbour, by a 
mystic adjustment of his fingers, or drawing 
a circle in the dust with a pentacle within it. 
This is of a piece with his essay on Time 
and Space, (see Dr. Lee’s Life, pp. 90-5), but 
it is a more painful trait when he is found 
trading on the ill-luck of those who with- 
stood him, and impressing a superstitious 
people with the awe of miracles of de- 
struction wrought in his favour. After 
this his assumption of “command of 
devils” (p. 98, B.-G.), his specially devised 
ritual of baptism, his chucking up the ring in 
the marriage ceremony (to show perhaps, 
says Mr. Baring-Gould, that marriage is 
always more or less a toss-up) may be con- 
sidered very small eccentricities, pardonable 
in one who at need could teach lessons of 
heroism and charity in the times of wreck 
or fever, or of ill befalling his fellow- 
creatures by land or sea. Perhaps it was 
a mark of zeal without discretion that in 
such stresses he was extravagantly prodigal 
of whisky, brandy, and gin (pp. 92, 3, &c.). 
But the man was not to be meas b 
other men’s standards. None but he, 
surely, whilst retaining his orders and 
position in the Church of England, could 
have justified to himself the printing in 
1865 a laudatory poem on Cardinal Wise- 
man’s death (F. G. L., 54), in contributing 
to the Lamp, a Roman Catholic serial (ibid. 
96), or in connecting the deaths of Bishops 
Wilberforce and Patteson with their “ ran- 
corous speeches” or “fallacious doctrines ” 
in theology! A friendly biographer should 
have suppressed the letter in which Hawker 
writes of the last-named Bishop (and may 
it not be said, martyr’), ‘‘The doctrines 
uttered by this man to the heathen were 
Arian, Wesleyan, heretical: and the mes- 
sages he invented were not sent by God. So 
among the savages he was left alone.” 

His guiding star and better half might 
have kept him from these errors of judg- 
ment and uncharity: but she had died in 
1863. After an interval accounted for by 
the words opium, sciatica, brain-fever, he 
married secondly a governess of Polish 
antecedents, who had exchanged Unitarian 
influences for conformity to the Church of 
England. According to a letter from her 
to Dr. Lee, she was at the time of her 
marriage ignorant of the great truths of 
the Catholic faith, and this writer adds 
that what she learned her husband taught her. 
It was but a brief ray of light and joy which 
sprang up for the poor old man in the birth of 
three children, daughters. His church was 
crumbling, and he sought in vain to restore 
it by a sort of crusade. His finances were 
in an equally sad condition, and he had the 
anxiety of feeling that he must leave wife and 
children utterly unprovided for. He was, 
besides, rapidly breaking. Before going, 0 
June, 1875, to his brother’s near Boscastle, 
he marked out emphatically to his old 
churchwarden where he would be buried in 
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his own churchyard, and near his first wife. 
He adjured him to lay his bones beside hers ; 
so, at least, Mr. Baring-Gould tells us. 
Then illness drew him and his family to 
Plymouth, where he was stricken with 
paralysis, and led step by step in his weak 
state and infirmity of purpose into the arms 
of Rome, not a willing, though perhaps a 
colourable pervert, for one of his last acts 
before his stroke was to send home for his 
Anglican robes to be photographed in; and 
so set was he on being buried at Morwen- 
stow, that he would not allow the luggage 
to be unpacked again when his mortal 
illness forbade return thither. In dismiss- 
ing this painful sequel of a mixed and 
eccentric life, it is impossible not to echo 
Mr. Baring-Gould’s feeling :— 

“Ts it to be wondered now that there are Mor- 
wenstow people who say that, since his death, 
they have seen the old man standing at the head 
of the stone that covers his wife, looking mourn- 
fully at the blank space where he had hoped his 
name would be cut, and that others, who have 
not seen him, aver that they have heard his 
familiar sighs and moans from the same spot?” 
(p. 262). 

James Davies. 








A MODERN BISHOP. 


Life of Robert Gray, Bishop of Capetown. Edited 

y his son, the Rev. Charles sg (Riving- 
tons, 1876.) It used to be said, when Bishop 
Gray’s name was oftenest before the public, that 
he was a kind of South African Hildebrand : being 
an old-fashioned churchman, and never having 
had leisure to study Church history, he not un- 
naturally resented the charge, which he understood 
little better than those who made it. After all, 
the accusers were right: Bishop Gray was a sur- 
vival, hardly a degenerate survival, of the type of 
the great mediaeval churchman. And it is curious 
and instructive to see in this very full and lucid 
biography what the type is really like when looked 
at from within. Bishop Gray, at any rate, was an 
anxious, patient, considerate man, very much 
inclined to distrust his own judgment, ‘and more 
apt to despond than to be over-confident. He 
appeared overbearing because when he thought it 
a duty to hold an opinion he was very tenacious 
of it: he felt the claims of principles more strongly 
than the claims of persons, and so he shocked the 
real and factitious conscience of a generation in 
which even conscientious people are increasingly 
influenced by one or both of these reflections, 
that disputed principles are disputable, and that 
the claims of persons are concrete while the 
claims of principles seem abstract. He was em- 
spend “serious” as a boy and young man; 

1s nature was not so much to feel strongly about 
unseen things as to be strongly convinced that he 
ought to feel more: and he always took pains to 
act up to that conviction. He began his clerical 
life as a moderate Evangelical, because that was 
then the established form of earnestness ; and when 
the Tracts for the Times had already acquired an 
extensive influence, he began cautiously to assimi- 
late parts of their teaching with a moderation 
that did nothing to alarm the then incumbent of 
the Protestant see of Durham, where he held two 
livings in succession, exercising a good deal of 
influence in both by dint of a patient, “ painful 
ministry.” It is characteristic that in his first 
cure he reproved himself for not speaking 
enough of religion in his pastoral visits, and 
that as there was no parsonage, and he did 
not see how to get one built without burdening 
the living, he wrote to his sister that life was a 
vale of tears. He was delivered from that par- 
ticular perplexity by marrying the squire’s 
daughter and going to live at the hall, but he 





went groaning all through life: he was never 
quite up to his work; or rather he was strong 
enough to do the tasks his conscience set him 
faithfully and fruitfully, but not strong enough to 
do them easily or cheerfully. In one thing he 
was very fortunate ; his wife was a most admirable 
and devoted woman, whose instinctive generosity 
of purpose enlightened his hesitating conscientious- 
ness, as her helpfulness in detail lessened the friction 
of the work which might easily have degenerated 
into worry. But for her he would hardly have 
been Bishop of Cape Town. He was asked, when 
the first batch of Colonial bishoprics was being 
founded, whether he would accept one if ap- 
pointed, and he was so much on his guard against 
appearing to seek promotion that he only revealed 
his willingness to goin one phrase, inserted on her 
suggestion. The work that he found to do at 
the Cape suited him well enough, the scattered 
English population, largely made up of traders 
and artisans, missed the services of the Church of 
the old country, and Bishop Gray was indefati- 
gable in visiting his vast diocese and organising 

rmanent congregations. He was intimate with 

ir Harry Smith, and during the first years in which 
he held the see did a good deal to secure a quast 
establishment for the Church of the Government, 
which excited something of alarm in the minds 
of the Dutch, who owned the bulk of the colony, 
and had a territorial endowment for their own 
worship, and perhaps of some of the English, who 
did not like to see the few clergy whom Bishop 
Gray found at the Cape relieved from absolute 
dependence upon rather irresponsible, and some- 
times discreditable, committees of local congrega- 
tions. The Dutch, on the other hand, seem to 
have been held in great awe of their preachers, 
who took their duties easily, and refused to believe 
that Archdeacon Merriman could be an ordained 
minister because he travelled on foot. When 
Parliamentary institutions, or some approach to 
them, were established at the Cape, of course it 
was out of the question to secure anything like 
State privilege for the religion of the minority 
though it was also the religion of the Govern- 
ment. Bishop Gray was not at all disconcerted 
at the change: he went on tranquilly with the 
internal organisation of his own communion, and 
came to England for the first time to arrange for 
the division of his diocese. The decision to go 
to England was taken in a sense reluctantly, but 
it is to be observed that where we should say of 
another man that he had made up his mind to do 
a thing, Bishop Gray said of himself that he feared 
he should have to do it; when he thought he had 
recognised a necessity he was more immovable 
than most men when they have taken a resolution. 
In dealing with fellow-workers he was generous 
but rather vigilant than confiding; he cared as 
much for their success as for his own; he re- 
joiced in their merits, but he was ready, over 
ready, to suspect them of going wrong. He was 
seriously exercised in mind when Dr. Colenso 
issued a hymnbook for Natal without waiting for 
synodical sanction, and it is difficuit not to think 
that he was so much of a disciplinarian as to be 
something of a martinet. His conflict with Mr. 
Long may perhaps have been necessary upon his 
principles; there may have been a real danger 
that if Mr. Long had been allowed to isolate him- 
self from diocesan synods the majority which 
attended them would have melted away, but he 
never seems to have asked himself whether he had 
any discretion in the matter, it never occurred to 
him to wish that he could leave Mr. Long alone 
and go on without him. And it is clear that he 
would have deposed Dr. Colenso just as inexorably 
for the mild Mauriceanism of the Commentary on 
the Romans as for the startling exaggeration 
which offended the sober judgment of Bishop 
Thirlwall in the Pentatench. Although there can 
be no doubt that Bishop Gray grieved sincerely over 
what he considered the fall ofa brother,and remon- 
strated in the tone which he thought least likely to 
wound that brother's heart ; it is also certain that 





Luther's ecclesiastical superiors made the task of 
accepting what they thought the true doctrine of 
justification much easier for him than Bishop Gray 
made the task of accepting what he thought the true 
doctrine of the Atonement and the Judgment for 
a colleague whom he would have given much to 
keep. It was generally supposed at the time that 
he more or less mismanaged his conflicts with 
Mr. Long and Dr. Colenso, because Lord West- 
bury succeeded in deciding every point against 
him; but there is much, as the present volumes 
show, to be said on the other side. In his con- 
flict with Mr. Long he was not only successful in 
the Cape Courts, but turned public opinion at the 
Cape in his favour; and though he did not 
manage to accept his defeat gracefully in his per- 
sonal dealings with Mr. Long, he profited to the 
full by the opportunity to strengthen the organisa- 
tion of the community over which he presided. 
In the matter of Dr. Colenso it is noticeable that 
he anticipated the worst from the beginning, and 
braced himself to meet it cheerfully ; it is hardly 
too much to say that he would have been dis- 
appointed if it had not come. After the publica- 
tion of the Pentateuch and Book of Joshua had 
begun, no bishop of the courage and opinions of 
Dr. Gray could have long delayed an ecclesiastical 
trial at the Cape, and it was of course inevitable 
that Dr. Colenso should decline the jurisdictjon 
of the court. Under these conditions what was 
possible was done to make a trial in contumaciam 
as little unsatisfactory as possible, and perhaps 
Bishop Gray would have got more credit for his 
goodwill if he had not recited so often (and his 
biographer repeats the recital) that such defence 
as the accused chose to make was heard. There 
can be no question that the right course after de- 
posing Dr, Colenso would have been to appoint a 
successor at once, as Dr. Pusey and Mr. Keble 
advised. It is difficult to be sure why this was 
not done; there were several difficulties, all real, 
and we have no means of knowing whether 
Bishop Gray was fully conscious of the propor- 
tion in which each weighed with him. What he 
laid most stress upon was the weakness of the 
Church at Natal, which would shrink from ac- 
cepting a new bishop at the risk, even the ima- 
ginary risk, of separating from the Church at 
home. We do not find that he ever paused to 
enquire whether the Church of Natal would not 
shrink from accepting the deposition of the old 
bishop. He had laid down the principle that no 
one who had taken part in the trial was to profit 
by it, and he had endeavoured to make the trial 
as imposing as possible, so that it was hard to 
find any available successor in South Africa. 
Moreover, he was certainly anxious to carry 
the Church of England with him, and it is 
clear that so far as he erred after the one 
decisive step of the deposition it was not from 
over-boldness but from over-caution. The end to 
be reached he regarded as absolutely fixed, Dr. 
Colenso must be compelled to give up his 
opinions or his see, or be excommunicated, but 
he was open to almost all suggestions as to 
the means whereby this consummation was 
to be reached. The consequences of the delay 
were certainly unfortunate : public opinion had at 
first been vehement and unanimous in denouncing 
the Bishop of Natal’s teaching as incompatible 
with his position, but as the decision of the Privy 
Council in the case of Essays and Reviews told, 
and the Erastian minority among the English 
bishops worked to make every solution but a trial 
in the State court impossible, every day which 
assed without giving the see of Natal to a new 
need made things easier for Dr. Colenso both in 
England and in Africa. It is not likely that 
impartial history will admire the judge-made law 
of the nineteenth century on ecclesiastical ve 
tions much more than the judge-made law of the 
seventeenth century on political questions, and it 
is quite certain that it will clear away the legal 
fictions that the courts were declaring the law, not 
making it, and that lawyers are the natural organs 
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of lay common sense. However, the press under- 
took to enforce the judgments, and the Colenso 
judgment among the rest, and Bishop Gray, 
feeling that the case was being misrepresented, 
unwisely undertook to fight the press, with the 
result of inclining everybody of Gallio’s turn of 
mind to say, 7'w te féches, done tuastort. He was 
more successful with the Pan-Anglican Synod 
and with the religious world of Anglicanism. 
Although it had been intended to exclude the 
question of the affairs of South Africa, he 
managed to get all the moral support which 
that body had to give, and even, by the help 
of Bishop Wilberforce, succeeded at last in com- 
mnitting Cusventiion to some sort of approval of 
the action of the Church of South Africa in ex- 
communicating Dr, Colenso. The hesitations of 
Archbishop Longley made it certain that a section 
of the Church of Natal * would adhere to the 
deposed and excommunicated bishop who was on 
the spot to discharge, as he understood them, the 
duties of the office to which he had been 
appointed; and this was not the only eccle- 
siastical trouble which Bishop Gray had to 
experience on his return to Africa. Still, in 
the main, the last period of his episcopate was 
tranquil and successful; among other sources 
of interest he had the direction of a sisterhood 
with whom his relations were paternal and idyllic. 
One great sorrow remained for him in the loss 
of his admirable wife: happily for himself he did 
not survive her long: he spoke as if her death 
had exposed him to the assaults of the Tempter. 
When he was left alone, did his life begin to look 
to him as unmeaning as it looked to the world? 
We have left ourselves little space to say how 
the author and editor have discharged their tasks. 
We come to know a great deal of the latter from 
the frank and sensible letters of his father which 
are given with great unreserve. This prepares us 
to find him indiscreet in another point—his narra- 
tive of the secret history of Bishop Gray’s nego- 
tiations with the bishops at home. He obviously 
felt some reserve would be becoming, but it is 
always possible to fill up his blanks plausibly, 
and the narrative is in the main so discreditable 
to persons whose high station and good intention 
entitles them to forbearance that we could wish 
it had been curtailed. The one redeeming feature 
is the unbroken friendship between Bishop Gray 
and Bishop Wilberforce ; they were so unlike that 
they must have tried each other very much, but 
no difference of temper or judgment ever marred 
their loyalty to one another in thought or word 
or deed. G. A. Smatcox. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE preface of Mr. Horwood’s edition of Milton’s 
Common-Place Book, reviewed in our last, con- 
tains a careful description of the MS. which was 
discovered by him in the library of Sir Frederic 
Graham of Wetherby, as announced in these 
pages at the time (Acapemy, vi. 374, 402, 
and vii. 605). In his comments on its contents, 
he writes not as a Miltonic devotee, but quietly 
notes such indications as they afford of the poet's 
tendency to grandiloquence when speaking of 
himself, of his difficulties with amanuenses, and 
of his proud reluctance to draw upon the stores 
he had acquired. <A letter from Lawes, enclosing 
a pass for Milton’s journey over sea in 1638, and 
a Latin prolusion and copy of verse on early 
rising (starting with Sir Toby Belch’s favourite 
saw, diluculo surgere) are appended, as also a list 
of places in his works wherein Milton has made 
use of some of the entries of the Common-Place 
Book. 

Ir is announced in the last Report of the Private 
Record Commission (see p. 255, supra) that the 
illmess of Mr. J. T. Gilbert has prevented the ap- 


* These consisting of seventeen clergy and 360 
communicants, one feels the danger of repeating Mr. 
Lowe's mistake about the battle of Marathon. 





pearance of any new matter from Ireland, and de- 
layed the completion of his report on the Ormonde 
documents. He was suddenly, in February, 1875, 
dismissed by the Treasury from the post of Secre- 
tary to the Irish Public Record Office, to which 
he had been appointed on the formation of that 
department, although not on the establishment as 
settled by Act of Parliament. That the Lords of 
the Treasury had full power to abolish a post 
which they had themselves created, and that they 
had some good reason for doing so, may be con- 
ceded ; but the act seems harsh, and, occurring, as 
it did, immediately after the appearance of the first 
volume of the Facsimeles of Irish Manuscripts, so 
ably edited for the Government by Mr. Gilbert, 
appears to have been a blunder as well. Irish 
archivists of a high order are not so numerous 
that the public can afford to lose the labours of 
one of the most efficient of them. Considerable 
progress had been made by Mr. Gilbert. in the 
editing of the second volume of Facsimiles of 
Trish Manuseripts, as well as in the further re- 
port on the Ormonde documents for the Private 
Record Commission before he was struck down 
by illness; and although it is said that he has 
been reinstated in his office, yet he has not as 
yet been able to resume his duties. 


Lorp Hoventon has just been elected an 
Honorary Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
The other Honorary Fellows are Sir George Airy, 
Mr. Tennyson, Prof. Lightfoot, Mr. Spedding (the 
editor of Bacon), Mr. Arthur Cayley, and Prof. 
Clerk Maxwell. The late Bishop Thirlwall also 
enjoyed this distinction. 


At a meeting of the Gentili Committee held 
on Tuesday week at the house of its chairman, Sir 
Robert Phillimore, it was resolved:—Ilst. That a 
monumental tablet be erected in the church of 
St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, where Gentili was 
buried. 2nd. That Gentili’s principal work, the 
De Jure Belli, should be reprinted under the 
supervision of Prof. Holland, at the Oxford 
University Press, 3rd. That another meeting 
should be held later to decide upon the use to be 
made of the residuary balance. 


Ata meeting of the Historic Society of Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire held on the 23rd inst., Mr. 
W. Thompson Watkin, a local archaeologist, 
brought forward a proposal for the excavation of 
the sites of the Roman stations at Lancaster and 
Ribchester. The proposal was very warmly re- 
ceived, and on the motion of the Rev. Canon 
Hume, seconded by Mr. Gatty, it was resolved 
that it be discussed at the next council meeting, 
and steps taken, by the issue of circulars and other 
means, with the view of appealing to the archaeo- 
logists, &c., of the county for the necessary funds. 
We hope that the project will be well taken up. 


Messrs. Sampson Low anv Oo. have issued a 
translation of Jules Verne’s agreeable stories in 
eight little volumes illustrated, of which we may 
be able hereafter to give a more extended notice. 
Messrs. Low claim to have obtained from Hetzel 
and Co. of Paris the exclusive right to publish 
Jules Verne’s works in England, and they have 
issued a statement to this effect along with the 
volumes. 


By an unfortunate mistake of the printer the 
name of Mr, Perry of Boston was spelled Percy on 
page 286. 


Mr. Moncure D. Conway has returned to Lon- 
don from his lecturing tour in America. 


Mr T. W. Hancock has just ready for the press 
a memoir of Bishop Morgan, the translator of the 
Bible into Welsh. The translation into English 
of the Bishop's long Latin Dedicatory Epistle to 
Queen Elizabeth (prefixed to the first copy pub- 
lished in 1588) has been made for this memoir by 
Mr. Gladstone; a translation of the same into 
Welsh by Rev. Evan Evans, recently found among 
his unpublished MSS., will also be appended. 
Notes from unpublished sources on the condition 





of the Welsh during the Tudor period will also 
be given. 


WE understand from a private letter that Hans 
Christian Andersen’s books, MSS. (single poems), 
and MSS. of distinguished persons in his posses- 
sion, together with other miscellaneous items, will 
be sold by auction at the end of April, for the 
benefit of the Andersen’s Children’s Home. The 
executors will send some catalogues to England 
as soon as they are ready. 


A NOVEL entitled Linked Lives, by Lady Ger- 
trude Douglas, will shortly be published by Messrs, 
Hurst and Blackett. 


Messrs. RivineTon will publish next week the 
Volume for 1875 of “ The Annual Register: a 
Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad ;” 
also The Reign of Lewis XI., by P. F. Willert, 
M.A., forming a volume of “ Historical Hand- 
books,” edited by Oscar Browning, M.A. 


Mr. J. F. CAMPBELL mentions in his Circular 
Notes a curious instance of a story migrating from 
the West Indies to Scotland, and there are many 
similar cases on record. Among the most striking 
and recent is the fact that Miss Frere’s Old Dec- 
can Days, one of the most charming of the 
world’s storybooks, is now influencing the native 
mind in India by means of Marathi and Gujerati 
versions. That the Indian tales it contains should 
have been translated into German and Hun- 
garian, that they should be about to be pub- 
lished in French at Geneva, is not strange, but 
that they should have gone backwards to the 
country of their birth, and there exchanged their 
English garb for an Oriental dress, is as curious 
as the fact that King Pepple, of Bonny, after re- 
turning from English civilisation to African 
savagery, discarded his new European habits, 
and went back to those of his old nudity. 


M. Lemerre of Paris has just issued two im- 
portant volumes—Le Parnasse Contemporain, a 
collection of unpublished poems by young con- 
temporary poets, and Les Cahters de Samte-Beuve. 
The latter 1s a collection of the illustrious critic’s 
intimate notes on the important people he knew 
and on different literary, political, and mo 
subjects. They are most exquisite, and furnish 
human malice with ample food. 


Tue literary event of the moment is M. Renan’s 
article in the Revue des Deux Mondes of March 15, 
in which he describes the religious impressions of 
his earliest years. He has never written any- 
thing so perfect. “Au fond, je sens que ma 
vie est gouvernée par une foi que je n'ai 
plus. La foi a cela de particulier que, disparue, 
elle agit encore. La grace survit, et par l’habitude 
du sentiment vivant qu’on en a eu, on con- 
tinue de faire machinalement ce qu'on faisait 
d’abord en esprit et en vérité.” He tells us that 
he was puzzled by his teachers’ exhortations on 
another subject, though he so far profited by them 
as to be enabled to abandon the ecclesiastical 
career without discredit. He tells a story of an 
old Breton noble, the hereditary head of a village 
community, who unlike most of his order had 
not become a townman, and was supposed as the 
head of his race to have the gift of healing, for 
the exercise of which he received gifts in kind, 
which eked out the scanty subsistence he derived 
from land which he could not cultivate, and from 
beating flax with closed doors. The account of 
how his daughter went mad for love of a priest is 
rather like a sickly novelette. 


THE most interesting points in M. Bousquet’s 
paper in thesamenumber “on Religion in Japan” is 
the description of the way in which the people re- 
joice before their gods at the time apfointed on 
their solemn feast-day in the Shinto temples, and 
a précis of a treatise against Christianity where 
Confucian morality is represented as more dis- 
interested and practical than Christian. 


Tue Revue Historique of April 15 will contain 
the following articles:—V. Duruy, “ Du régime 
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municipal dans 1 i ag hee og 
“ Baudry de Bo il;” B. Giry, ‘ —— . 
et ~~ om > Stee ;” J. Loiseleur, “ La 
Mort du second Prince de Condé ;” J. J. Guiffrey, 
“Les Comités Révolutionnaires, le Comité d’Ag- 
riculture et de Commerce;” A. Chastel, “ Les 
Destinées de la Biblioth d’Alexandrie ;” un- 

ublished decuments on taking of the Bastile ; 

istorical news from France, Germany, Italy, 
Hungary ; critical reviews ; analysis of periodicals ; 
and a bibliography. 

M. Gustave IsamBert, one of the contributors 
to the République Francaise, has for several years 
been engaged upon a new and complete edition of 
Mdlle. Lespinasse’s letters. The first volume has 
been in print and in stock since last October. 
M. Isambert had given the public some extracts 
of his work in lectures and literary papers. The 
first volume has just been published by A. Le- 
merre in the form of the Jaunet edition, coutinued 
by M. E. Picard under the title of Lettres de 
Malle. Lespinasse ; nouvelle édition augmentée de 
dix lettres inédites, accompagnée d'une notice sur 
Ja vie de Malle. Lespinasse et sur la société, de notes 
et dun index analytique. Four days after this 
came out two other volumes of Lettres de 
Malle. Espinasse, published at Charpentier’s by 


M. Asse, which do not admit of a doubt of his 
having somehow got access to a copy of M. Gus- 
tave Isambert’s unpublished work. The notes 


and annotations are identical, as also the references 
to sources hitherto little known. The public loses 
nothing. But a loyal and patient worker loses 
the moral reward of the fruit of his researches, 
and the originality of his views. 


M. Georges AVENEL, author of Anacharsis 
Cloots ; of the prefaces, notes and commentaries to 
the complete edition of Voltaire’s works, published 
by the Stécle ; and of the Lwndis révolutionnatres, 
has just reprinted a series of articles he wrote for 
the République Francaise on Marie Antoinette, in 
a small 32mo vol. They were written with re- 
ference to the three volumes published by MM. 
d’Armeth and Geoffroy, under the title of Corre- 
spondance secréte entre Marie Thérese et le Comte 
Mercy Argenteau, avec les lettres de Marie Thérese 
et de Marie Antoinette. They attracted great 
attention in the political world. The spirit with 
which they are written, the quick, sure apprehen- 
sion, the abundance of proofs, the knowledge of 
facts they display, are characteristic of the 
writers of the new historical school. Under 
the title of La Vraie Marie Antoinette, M. 
Avenel has undertaken to introduce /’Au- 
trichienne to us as dauphiness, queen and mother. 
He neither yields to prejudice nor gives way to 
anger. If his tale be cruel, if it bear the appear- 
ance of an inquisition, it is, nevertheless, only an 
abstract of that correspondence of Marie Thérése’s 
with her faithful agent, Mercy d’Argenteau, which 
has revealed points of character least known to 
the world, and outrageous details of the life of 
that giddy young creature and queen who loved 
her adopted country so little. At a distance we 
are tempted only to look at her scaffold, to listen 
only to the impassioned tales of Royalist writers ; 
but will implacable history ever be less open to 
suspicion than when it puts before us the actual 
letters of the accused ? 


Tue Registers of St. John’s College, Oxford, 
contain interesting testimony of the large sacri- 
fices made by that Society, in common with the 
rest of the University, on behalf of the Royalist 
cause during the Civil Wars. In one volume is 
inserted an original letter signed by Charles and 
dated “ AttheCourtatOxford this 27"°day of June, 
1643,” asking for assistance towards payment of 
-y or with an assurance, “ on the word 
of a King,” that the charge shall not be laid upon 
the College for more than a month. The King 
also expresses his desire thata return of the names 
of the several members of the College, with the 
amounts of their subscriptions, be sent to him, 
“for wee expect this supply from particulers, not 





from the publique stock, which wee beleive to be 
exhausted already.” Another letter is inserted, 
dated in the January following the above, also 
signed by Charles, containing a request for the 
College plate to be melted down at the Oxford 
Mint, and a promise to pay for the same “assoon 
as God shall enable us.” In answer to this, how- 
ever, the President and Fellows petition that 
some portion of the new coin so acquired be 
applied to their own use, otherwise “ the College 
is left plainlie unable to answer the debt con- 
tracted by their new building, sustain the neces- 
sary burdens of the house, and provide commons 
for the students.” The value of the plate melted 
down may be roughly estimated at 800/., out of 
which the College succeeded in recovering 300J. 
for their own purposes. 
“Committee of Lords and Commons for Reforma- 
tion of the University of Oxford,” removed Dr. 
Baylie, the President, he being adjudged guilty of 
high contempt and denial of the Parliament's 
authority; but the worthy doctor lived long 
enough afterwards to be restored in 1660 with 
Charles IT. 


In the March number of the Nuova Antologia 
Signor A. Graf has an article on Hamlet. He 
examines at great length the problem of Hamlet’s 
character, but does not arrive at any very novel 
conclusions. He dwells very much upon the effect 
likely to be produced by philosophical studies at 
the University upon a man of Hamlet’s tempera- 
ment, and attributes his hesitating conduct partly 
to his natural character and partly to his educa- 
tion. 


Pror. Carpucci, who is anxious to produce a 
thoroughly satisfactory edition of Petrarch’s 
works, has published the first-fruits of his studies in 
this direction under the title of Rune di Francesco 
Petrarca sopra Argomenti Storict, Morali, e Diversi : 
Saggio di un testo e commento nuovo, col raffronto 
det migliori testi e di tutti ¢ commenti (Livorno: 
per F. Vigo, 1876). He has done his work with 
admirable care and thoroughness. He begins 
with a history of the text, and an account of the 
various Codici; and adds, besides his own com- 
mentary, an account of the eriticisms of other com- 
mentators, so that the work is a true encyclopedia 
of all information connected with Petrarch. 


Tue Russian papers mention the recent deaths 
of Mr. Martynof, who had the misfortune to kill 
Lermontof, one of Russia’s greatest poets, in a 
duel which the latter most unnecessarily insisted 
on fighting; and of Mr. Michael Ardyeef, the 
author of two remarkable novels, the one called 
Rocks under Water, the other Tamarin. Accord- 
ing to the Golos, also, Mdme. Marko Vovchok, a 
writer of great repute, is seriously ill. 


WE are a self-depreciating people, and it is well 
sometimes to be reminded how others see us. The 
London correspondent of the Révista Interna- 
stonale of March 16 says :— 

“English writers are diligent, and perhaps at the 
present day England is the country where the delica- 
cies and graces of style are most carefully studied. 
Happy people which can reproduce many of the 
characteristics of the peoples of antiquity, uniting 
strength of arm to the cultivation of art!” 


THE same journal contains an ingenious article 
by Herr Hettner, of Dresden, on “ Petrarch and 
Boccaccio.” He draws a clever parallel between 
their age and the Stwrm und Drang period in 
Germany and points out the similarity in the 
mental characteristics shown in Petrarch’s Sonnets 
and Goethe's Werther. 


Dr. Orro Possg, head of the Saxon State Paper 
Office at Dresden, has laid before the Chambers a 
report of his labours as editor of the Codex diplo- 
maticus Saxoniae regiae. This important work, 
which was begun in 1860 by the late Dr. Gersdorf, 
head librarian to the University of Leipzig, and 
continued, on his retirement through illness, by 
his coadjutor, Dr. von Poscru-Klett, passed in the 
spring of last year into the hands of Dr. Posse, 


In January, 1648, the | 





who since that period has completed the charters 
of the cities of Dresden and Pirna. He is at 
present engaged on the oldest records connected 
with the history of the reigning family of Saxony, 
of which the first volume, going down to the 
middle of the twelfth century, will shortly be 
ready for publication. The Archives of the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig will be edited by Dr. Bruno 
Stiibel, while Dr. Ermisch has undertaken the 
Chartulariae of the cities of Chemnitz and Frei- 
berg. It is uncertain when the entire series, 
which is to consist of forty volumes, will be 
completed, but Dr. Posse anticipates that with 
his present staff of coadjutors the work will be 
speedily accomplished, and in the meanwhile the 
Chambers have agreed to continue their annual 
grant of 2,000 thalers for its completion. 


Tne sale of the late Mr. W. T. B. Ashley’s 
library was concluded yesterday week, having 
lasted five days. The following may be men- 
tioned among the most interesting works disposed 
of, in continuation of our report last week :— 
Milton's Poems, first collected edition, 1645, 91. ; 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, 1669, 4l.; Haslewood’s 
edition of Mirror for Magistrates, 81. 10s. ; Mid- 
dleton’s Triwmphs of Truth, 1613, 21. 3s.; Mun- 
day’s A Watch-woord to Englande, black letter, 
1584, 1. 13s.; Northbrooke’s Treatise wherein 
Dicing, Dauncing, Vaine Plaies, §c., are reprooued, 
black letter, 1579, 8/. 5s.; Neade’s Double-armed 
Man, 1625, 11. 188.; The Night Walker, 1696, 
21. 6s.; Norman and Borough’s Discourse of the 
Magnet, black letter, 1592, 27. 8s.; Thomas de 
Gray’s Compleat Horseman, 1639, 11. 10s. ; Grose’s 
Military Antiquities, 31. 12s. ; Grunpeckh’s Specu- 
lum naturale, 1508, 2/. 15s.; Hakluyt’s Princtpal 
Navigations, Voyages, Traffiques, &c., black letter, 
1599, 23/.; Halle’s Chronicle, black letter, 1550, 
13.; Holland’s Herwologia Anglicana Arnhemit, 
1620, 10/.; Houbraken and Vertue’s Heads of 
Illustrious Persons of Great Britain, 71. 15s.; 
Howell’s Londinopolis, 1657, 31. 38.; James I., 
His Workes, 1616, 41. 4s.; C. Johnson’s History 
of the Lives and Adventures of the most famous 
Highwaymen, Murderers, Street Robbers, - &c., 
1734, 197. 15s.; Keating’s General History of 
Ireland, 1723, 71. 12s. 6d.; London Cryes, drawne 
after the Life (by M. Lauron), 10/.; the first 
edition of the Rhemish Version of the New Testa- 
ment, 1582, 5/.; Tracts relating to the Civil War, 
31. 13s. 6d.; T. Tusser’s Five Hundred Points of 
Good Husbandry, black letter, 1650, 2/. 14s. ; 
Phaer and Twyne’s translation of Virgil, black 
letter, 1600, 6/. 10s. ; Whitintont Grammaticae, 
in edit. Winandi de Worde, &c., black letter, 1527, 
Gl.; Wickliffe’s Two Short Treatises against the 
Begging Friars, 278.; A True Account and De- 
claration of the Horrid Conspiracy against the late 
King, &e. (the Rye-House Plot), 1685, 31. 3s. ; 
Segar’s Honor, Military and Ciuil, with portraits, 
1602, 22. 9s.; Snelling’s Complete Works on Coins, 
6l. 10s.; Sprigge’s England's Recovery, 1647, 
1. 17s. ; Strype's edition of Stow’s Survey of Lon- 
don, &c., 121, 15s.; Taylor the Water Poet, All 
his Workes, 1630, 91. 7s. Gd. An imperfect copy 
of the second impression (1632) of Shakespeare, 
two or three leaves being supplied in fac-simile, 
sold for 15/.; and a very fine copy of the fourth 
edition, that of 1685, for 217. 10s, 

A goon collection of autograph letters, {c., 
many of them of celebrities in the musical world, 
was sold by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson on the 
23rd ult. Three letters of Carl von Weber 
fetched 2/. 10s., 1/. 16s., and 22s. respectively ; 
Charles Dibdin to Dr. Kitchener, a portrait, &c., 
4J.; Mendelssohn, 1/. 18s., and 2/.; Moscheles, 
16s. ; Rossini, 13s.; John Parry, with sketches, 
20s.; two letters of Garrick to Colman, 35s., and 
58s.; Charles Lamb, 3/.; Philip Melanchthon, 
21. 15s.; Mrs. Piozzi, written in 1808, 2/. 4s.; 
Sir Walter Scott, 5/., and 4/. 10s. ; Mrs. Siddons, 
61. 6s.; Sheridan, 128.; &c., &c. A large and 
curious volume bound in the shape of a heart, 
described as the Visitors’ Book to the Technologi- 
cal Museum of Vienna from 1779 to 1856, con- 
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taining numberless autographs, many, no doubt, 
of eminent persons, was knocked down for the 
small sum of 17s. 


Messrs. Henry S. Kine & Co. will shortly 

go a cheap edition of Psalms and Latanies, 

y the late Rowland Williams, D.D., which will 
be edited by his widow. 


WE have received The Domestic Cat, by Gordon 
Stables, M.D. (Routledge); Rinks and Rollers, 
by I. A. Harwood (Routledge); Law relating to 

lic Health and Local Government, by Gerald 
A. Fitzgerald (Stevens) ; Hear the Other Side, a 
lecture on popular and fashionable scepticism, by 
H. Griffith, F.G.S, (Hall) ; The Realm of Religion, 
by W. R. Burgess (Williams and Norgate); The 
Advertiser's Manual and Register of Newspapers for 
1876, §c. (Pearse, Lever, and Co.) ; Flowers Culled 
from the Gulistan, or Rose Garden, and from the 
Bostan, or Pleasure Garden, of Sadi (Williams 
and Norgate) ; Catechism of Chemistry, by R. J. 
Manns; Catechism of English Grammar, by the 
same ; Irving’s Improved Catechisms, new edition 
(Stanford) ; British and Irish Press Guide (May) ; 
Thoughts on the Book of Job, by R. F. Hutch- 
inson (Bagster); Hidden Lessons oa Verbal 
Repetitions, §c., in the New Testament, by 
J. F. B. Tinling (Bagster); Textual Criticism 
Sor English Students, by OC. E. Stuart, second edi- 
tion, revised (Bagster); Freedom of the Will 
Vindicated, §c., by the late Rev. J. C. Stewart 
(Bryce, Glasgow); Questionnaire Complet sur 
toutes les Réegles de la Grammaire des Grammaires 
de M. V. de Fivas, par Achille Motteau (Crosby, 
Lockwood, and Co.); Four Notes on Plautine 
Words, by E. L. Neilson (Greenock, printed for 
private circulation); A Few Words on Drink 
Craving, by 8. 8. Alford, second edition (Lewis) ; 
A Few Personal Recollections of Hans Christian 
Andersen (Unwin) ; Report of the Sunday Society, 
March 24 (published by the same); The Blot on 
the Queen’s Head, §c., by the author of “ Ginx’s 
Baby” (Strahan); Life and Labours of Francis 
Deak, by Karl Blind (Spottiswoode) ; The Week, 
by H. K. Rusden (Royal Society of Victoria) ; 
Typical Selections from the Best English Writers 
with Introductory Notices, second edition (Claren- 
don Press). 








OBITUARY. 


REDGRAVE, Samuel, March 20, aged seventy-two. See p. 320. 


LEruEBY, Henry, March 30, aged sixty. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


Ir is announced that Prince Bismarck has as- 
signed 10,000 thalers of the State funds at his 
disposition towards the expenses of the German 
African Society. 


THE constantly recurring attacks of fever under 
which Lieut. Conder has suffered during the 
winter have necessitated a postponement of the 
return of the Palestine Survey Expedition till the 
autumn. In order, however, that time may not 
be lost, an office has been taken at the Royal 
Albert Hall, where the party are at present en- 
gaged in preparing the map for publication. It is 
hoped to be able to place in the hands of the 
engraver before the oe of the year at least two- 
thirds of the great map of Western Palestine. 
The part remaining to be finished consists of the 
greater part of Galilee, and a small piece in the 
south. Each sheet will be accompanied by a full 
memoir giving the whole of the facts collected 
during the survey. Lieut. Conder is now on sick- 
leave. The party at work at the Albert Hall on 
the map consists of Lieut. Kitchener, with five 
non-commissioned officers specially granted by 
the War Office for this purpose. The mode, time, 
and place of publication are under consideration 
by a special committee. 


Tue American Expedition, east of the Jordan, 
commanded by Colonel Lane, has been broken up. 
The chief has returned to New York. The Rev. 


Selah Merrill is still in Syria. They have made 
a large collection of photographs, which will im- 
mediately be published. Their route lay through 
the Hauran, southward through Moab, and so on 
to Jerusalem. Among the important places pho- 
tographed are Kunawit, the Kenath of Num- 
bers xxxii. 42; Busrah, the Moabite Bozrah of 
Jeremiah xlviii. 24, supposed to be distinct from 
the Bozrah of Edom, mentioned elsewhere ; Um 
el-Gemal, identified as the Beth-gamul of Jere- 
miah xlviii. 23; Jerash, the Gerasa of Roman 
history; and Amman, the Rabbath-Ammon of 
Scripture, and the Philadelphia of Greek and 
Roman annals. The cities are all within a circuit 
of fifty miles to the east and south-east of the 
Sea of Galilee, except the last, which is more 
distant towards the south-east. 


INTELLIGENCE has been received that the Court 
at Damascus, to which appeal was made in the 
Safed affair, have confirmed the judgment of the 
Akka Court. The ringleaders are in prison; a 
fine of 1507. has been levied upon the place, and 
is waiting for the Consul-General of Syria at 
Akka. This is much less than was asked, and it 
is not yet certain that the English Government 
will consent to receive this amount as compensa- 
tion. The moral effect of the judgment, the 
arrest of the prisoners, and the actual enforcement 
of the fine, is reported to be excellent, and the 
determined attitude of the Consul in the affair 
will doubtless bear good fruit in the behaviour 
of the natives for some time to come. 


THE report of the Geographical Society of 
Vienna for February has an interesting historico- 
geographical sketch of the district of Hakkari, 
from notes made during a journey through Kur- 
distan in 1872 by‘J. V. Zwiedinek, Austro- 
Hungarian Consul at Beirut. Hakkari is a wild 
secluded district of the mountains south-west of 
Lake Van, intersected by the streams which flow 
down from near Bitlis to the Tigris, and is the 
last stronghold of the once wide-spread sect of the 
Nestorian Christians. 


Tn the obituary notice of the Imperial Geo- 
graphical Society of St. Petersburg for the past 
= a prominent place is accorded to Constantine 

ladimirovitch Chefkin, who died at Nice last 
November. He rose to be Minister of Public 
Works during the early years of the reign of the 
present Emperor. But although most of his time 
was devoted to the affairs of state, Chefkin found 
leisure for scientific and literary pursuits. He 
was on the Council of the Geographical Society 
from its foundation in 1846 to 1856, and subse- 
quently became an honorary fellow. He contri- 
buted to its transactions an important paper 
on the mineral resources of Russia, Another 
important name is that of Timkoffski, the pio- 
neer of Russian travellers in China, whose 
travels in Mongolia (1820-21) edited by Klaproth, 
were translated into English. He died at the 
ripe age of eighty-five, having been a member of 
the society since 1846. He has left behind him 
a name which Russians may justly be proud of, 
for his persevering energy and love of adventure 
were combined in a remarkable degree with high 
moral excellence. But death has been most active 
amongst the members of the affiliated society of 
the Caucasus, no less than three of its most 
distinguished fellows having passed away in the 
course of the year. The first of these, General 
Alexander Petrovitch Kartseff, professor of mili- 
tary tactics and chief of the staff of the army of 
the Caucasus, died at Karkoff at the age of fifty- 
nine. He was president of the section from 1861 
to 1869, and took an active part in promoting its 
scientific undertakings. Among these were the 
40-verst map of the Caucasus, a collection of 
statistics, works on geology, &c. With his name 
is associated that of Dimitry Elaitch Kovalensky, 
who acted as secretary and editor of the section’s 

roceedings from 1861 to the year of his death. 
| The reports and articles which emanated from his 
| gifted pen embraced all branches of science. 








Lastly, the loss is recorded of Baron Uslar, a 
celebrated Peer ny Among his earlier works 
was Four Months in the Kirghiz Steppe, contain- 
ing the result of his ethnological studies in that 
region. In 1850 he was transferred to the 
Caucasus and soon devoted himself with assi- 
duity to the study of that interesting country. 
In 1858 he was commissioned by the Em- 
peror to write a history of the Caucasus; but 
the obscurity and incompleteness of existing in- 
formation compelled him in his forty-fifth year to 
devote himself to the study of its la es, in 
order to discover and elucidate many important 
problems connected with its inhabitants. One 
result of his labours was the compilation of a 
grammar of the la of Abhasia, and this 

ined the Demidoff medal at the Academy of 

iences in 1862. After mastering the languages 
of the Western Caucasus, Uslar turned his atten- 
tion to those of Chechenia and Daghestan in the 
east, of which he also compiled grammars. These 
hilological studies were not merely elementary, 
but also comprised the etymology, phonetics, and 
syntax of the es languages. Thus he sought 
to lay a secure foundation for his great historical 
work; but this, alas, it was never his fortune to 
accomplish, and while deploring his untimely 
loss, Russia may point with pride to the t 
services rendered by one of the noblest of her 
sons in the advancement of science in this remote 
part of her dominions. 


THE Times of March 20 publishes a letter from 
the Rev. S. M‘Farlane, describing his exploration 
of the Fly river in New Guinea with Lieut. 
Chester and the Italian naturalist, S. M. D’Al- 
bertis. This account is of the same date, and the 
same in substance, as that which was read before 
the last meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society ; the journey is by far the most important 
one which has yet been made towards the interior 
of this vast island, and, since much care was taken 
to conciliate the savages and to leave a good im- 
pression, it has paved the way for further disco- 
very. Mr. Octavius Stone is, we believe, on his 
way home from New Guinea. 








REPORT OF THE CAMBRIDGE SYNDICATE ON THE 
REQUIREMENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY IN DIFFE- 
RENT DEPARTMENTS OF STUDY. 


Tue Cambridge University Reporter of March 17 
ublishes the first Report presented to the Senate 
by the Syndicate appointed just ten months ago 
to consider the requirements of the University in 
different departments of study, together with a 
collection of appendices which contain the evi- 
dence upon which the Report is based. Under 
any circumstances, such a document would merit 
attention; but at the present time, when the 
condition of the universities is attracting a share 
of the labours of the Legislature, it is more than 
ever necessary to bring into notice the projects 
of reform entertained by the academical autho- 
rities. The Report itself is short, being apparently 
only preliminary to subsequent deliverances, and 
it deals merely with the most pressing and 
practical aspect of the large question which the 
syndics were commissioned to consider. The 
appendices, however, which fill nearly sixty pages 
of quarto, embody the opinions of the nine Boards 
of Studies concerning the general reorganisation of 
their several departments, and also the views of 
certain isolated professors and private members of 
the Senate. It may be assumed, therefore, that 
we possess in this publication the final utterance 
of the University of Cambridge, expressed by its 
recognised spokesmen, upon the wants of the 
university and the modes in which those wants 
can be best supplied. It is, of course, impossible 
to present in re columns even @ summary of 
its manifold contents. It must be sufficient to 
indicate some of the more important subjects on 
which it touches, and to refer that large body of 
persons who are now interested in academical 
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uestions to the Report itself, which is probably 
estined ere long to be issued as a Parliamentary 
paper. 

The Syndicate has, on the present occasion, con- 
fined its Report to the means by which a compre- 
hensive ae of open lectures may be organised 
within the university, with the concurrence of 
the Colleges. On this point the Boards of Studies 
were found to be in universal agreement, and the 
Syndicate, also, seem to have been practically 
unanimous in their recommendations. They sub- 
mit for the consideration of the university a 
scheme for recognising and developing the present 

ractice of intercollegiate lectures, and for estab- 
fishing a system of university readers on special 
subjects. Both these classes of teachers are to 
be recognised, and to a certain extent regulated, 
by the university, acting through the several 
Boards of Studies, with which the new teachers 
are to be brought into an official connexion. The 
Syndicate expressly state that they “ have con- 
sidered, not only the increase of the efficiency of 
the university as a place of education, but the 
securing such leisure to the teachers as may enable 
them to advance knowledge in the subjects to 
which they devote themselves.” This second object 
is directly referred to only in the recommendations 
regarding the university readers. Itis proposed that 
these persons shall receive not less than 500/. a year, 
with retiring pensions; that their fellowships 
shall be free from restrictions; that they shall 
not be allowed to take private pupils, nor re- 

uired to lecture during more than two terms in 
the year. The appointments are to be made by 
the Senate, on the recommendation of the Boards 
of Studies. With regard to the source from 
which the endowments are to be drawn, nothing 
definite is suggested ; but it is manifest that the 
solution of this question is intentionally left to 
the munificence of the individual colleges. It 
remains to notice that Mr. H. Sidgwick appends 
his signature to this Report ‘only on the = 
thesis that no general change is to be made in the 
mode of appointments and conditions of tenure of 
college fellowships.” 


The appendices to the Report, which contain 
the replies of the nine several ds of Studies to 
the elaborate series of questions addressed to them 
by the Syndicate, deal with larger questions of 
a. and also descend into greater detail. 

e first thing which deserves notice is the 
scarcely disguised fact that the colleges have 
entirely dropped out of their ancient position as 
the supreme regulators of the teaching of the 
university. It is true that the Syndicate sent 
their series of questions to the Seal of each 
college “ to give the governing body and the edu- 
cational staff of such college an opportunity of 
making remarks or suggestions upon them.” But 
if any replies have been received from the colleges 
it has not been ‘hought advisable to circulate 
them to the public. In the place of the colleges 
appear the various Boards of Studies, strong both 
in the numbers of their members and their qualifi- 
cations, as well as in their organisation, but in 
their turn dominated by the imperious demands 
of theexamination system. It becomes most evident, 
on a careful perusal of this document, that the 
tripos examinations govern the entire teaching 
system, as the analogous examinations do at 

xford, and that no reform in the latter can be 
effectual, without a corresponding change in the 
former. The Boards ‘of Studies, with the single 
exception of Mathematics, all make recommenda- 
tions for additional teachers. In Classics (a term 
which must be widely interpreted) no less than 

n new “ Professorships might with advan- 

tage be created ;” in the Natural Sciences sixteen 
teachers or demonstrators of one sort or another 
are asked for, and six are described “as most 
urgently required ;” there are wanted in Theology 
five professors and six readers; in Medicine, four 
teachers, of whom one is “ specially urgent ;” in 
Oriental Studies, four professors and at least four 
urers ; in Law, also, four lecturers ; in History, 





two professors and three teachers. Besides this 
augmentatjon of the teaching staff in the nine 
recognised departments of study, the Professors 
of Archaeology, Fine Art, and Music are equally 
pressing in their demands ; while several members 
of the Senate petition for authorised teachers in 
the modern languages, and “call attention to 
the fact (in which Cambridge does’ not stand 
alone) that there is no Professor of English 
ancient or modern.” For capital expenditure on 
libraries, museums, and apparatus, the Boards of 
Studies and the professors put in claims, which 
are considerable though not quite so enormous. 
In this case, again, no suggestion is offered with 
rd to the important matter of the source from 
which all this money is to come. It was beyond 
the province of the Boards of Studies to deal with 
this topic, and the Syndicate have apparently 
reserved the whole question of the professoriate 
and other university wants for a later Report. 
But, surely, the formidable array of needs, which 
the above list fails adequately to embody, will 
strengthen the hands of those who are to have the 
conduct in the House of Commons of the promised 
Government measure for the reform of Cambridge. 
It would be difficult to find, even at Oxford, 
stronger justification for the policy enunciated by 
Lord Salisbury in his speech of the 24th February. 
“TI do not know that what is available from the 
whole of the ‘idle fellowships’ will be required for 
university purposes, and I don’t venture to lay down 
the principle that no fellowship should exist which 
would give the holder no educational work. It may 
be wise to maintain a few of them, limiting the hold- 
ing to a certain number of years; but I do venture to 
lay down that all the university wants in the shape 
of museums, libraries, lecture-rooms, and the proper 
payment of teachers, should be provided for before 
the subject of furnishing incomes to men who do 
nothing can be entertained.” 
With regard to the Endowment of Research, 
concerning which the public are now looking 
everywhere for authoritative information, the 
Boards of Studies do not speak out very plainly, 
nor was the subject put before them explicitly by 
the Syndicate. It is asked, indeed, whether “the 
can offer any suggestions as to the way in whic 
the teaching in the university can be organised 
so as to give the greatest encouragement to the 
advancement of knowledge;” but this interroga- 
tion has been in no case very carefully answered. 
The Mathematical Board, in reply to a different 
question, state that “ Professors Extraordinary 
may with advantage be nominated by the uni- 
versity in recognition of merit, for the purpose of 
romoting the advancement of Mathematics and 
atural Philosophy.” The Classical Board answer 
the question by asking for their thirteen new pro- 
fessorships, and for a separate chair of Compara- 
tive Philology ; and conclude with the significant 
remark “that no improvement in the organisation 
of teaching will suffice to promote the advance- 
ment of knowledge, without some change in the 
existing examinations.” The Board of Moral 
Sciences express themselves as being most anxious 
to encourage “the direct advance of study and 
research,” but do not undertake any practical 
recommendation towards that end. The Board 
of Natural Science Studies, from whom more 
might have been expected, merely suggest that 
“each of the principal teachers should have one 
term in the year of, at any rate, comparative 
leisure ;” and that “ numerous demonstratorships 
should be offered to such of the younger graduates 
and others, as shall have shown a desire to attempt 
original work and given promise of capacity,” 
and that such demonstrators shall not be allowed 
to take private pupils. On the whole, it is 
certainly disappointing to learn that the burn- 
ing question of the direct endowment of re- 
search should have made so little way at this 
University, and that no practical hints for over- 
coming the difficulties of detail which surround 
the question are to be found in this bulky docu- 
ment. The Syndicate was appointed “ to consider 
the requirements of the university in different de- 





area wg of study;” and it sounds strange to 
ear that their first Report is solely confined to 
the organisation of teaching, and that, so far as can 
be gathered from their series of questions, the 
function of study apart from teaching is not re- 
cognised | them as a possibility, or, at least, not 
as one of the essential aspects of academical life. 
It is easy, however, to attach too much impor- 
tance to a distinction which may, after all, be 
partly verbal. Many of the new professorships 
called for by the Boards of Studies are intended to 
be filled primarily by persons engaged in original 
investigation, whose teaching must be of a sub- 
ordinate character. For example, the Classical 
Board complain that there are no chairs for the 
study of the following among other subjects :— 
Ancient Religions and Mythologies, Byzantine 
and Modern Greek, Late Latin, Palaeography and 
Inscriptions, the Romance, Keltic, Teutonic and 
Slavonic languages. The Board of Natural 
Science Studies, on the other hand, rigidly con- 
fine their suggestions to the various departments 
of their subject which are in need of special 
teachers and demonstrators ; but in Theology, new 
readerships are desired for , Rabbinic Hebrew, 
Ecclesiastical Latin, Church Law, and Christian 
Antiquities; and in the Oriental Department, 
the recommendations include three neW pro- 
fessorships of Assyrian, Egyptian, and Chinese, 
and a reader in Armenian. Now, it is evident 
that the subjects partially enumerated in the fore- 
going list not only lie outside the present examin- 
ation system, but are incapable even of being 
included in any compulsory curriculum of in- 
struction. Such professors could never expect to 
find their class-rooms filled by pupils, and no 
appreciable proportion of their emoluments could 
be derived from fees. They will be established, if 
these comprehensive proposals are ever destined to 
be carried into execution, for the encouragement 
of unremunerative and neglected branches of 
study, which the university ought to provide for 
out of its superabundant wealth. But this is little 
else than the direct endowment of research under a 
new guise. Nothing is to be gained by throwing into 
prominence the venthing as ect of the functions of a 
professor of Slavonic or Chinese who is not paid 
to teach, in any natural sense of the word; while 
his real duty of study is indicated — as & 
bye-work. Such professors stand on a totally dif- 
ferent footing from the suggested teachers of 
French or Hindustani, and it is a worse fault than 
a mere confusion of titles to omit to draw this 
distinction. If the professor is told that his 
rimary duty consists in delivering so many 
omen during the year, and if he is rendered 
dependent upon his pupils, it will inevitably happen 
as has happened elsewhere, that he will be induced 
to devote himself to rendering his lectures 
popular (which is only one degree better than 
making them “ useful for the schools”), and to 
imagine that he thus answers all the purposes of 
his endowment. It is not only misleading, and 
scarcely honest, to disguise the endowment of 
research under an old form of words; but such a 
course is calculated to lead into practical diffi- 
culties. 

In conclusion, there should not be passed over 
without notice a letter appended to the Report of 
the Syndicate by the Slade Professor of Fine 
Art, who has taken this opportunity of reviewing 
the whole domain of his department, with the 
object of defining its a position as a eubject 
of university study. th in substance and in 
form, he has presented a critical essay, and not a 
tabular statement of names and figures. His de- 
mands for additional teachers and enlarged build- 
ings are not less imperative than those of his - 
brother professors; but the main value of his 
contribution consists in the thoroughness with 
which he advocates his claims, and the elaboration 
of the scheme, which he has mapped out with 
careful subordination of principle to detail. 

Jas. 8. Coron. 
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SELECTED BOOKS. 


General Literature and Art. 


BENDALL, Gerard. Estelle and other poems. Barrett. 

D’ARBLAY, Madame. Diary and Letters. Ed. by Charlotte 
Barrett. Chatto & Windus. 36s, 

Harpy, Thomas. The Hand of Etbelberta. 2 vols. 
Elder, & Co. 21s. 

LANDOR, W. S. Worksand Life. Ed. by John Forster. Vol. IV. 
Chapman & Hall. 14s. 

Lewis CARROLL. The Hunting of the Snark: an Agony in 
Eight Fits. With Illustrations by Henry Holiday. Mac- 
millan. 3s. 6d. 

Owen, A.C. The Art Schools of Mediaeval Christendom. Ed. 
by J. Ruskin. Mozley & Smith. 7s. 6d. 

SEyp, Ernest. The Fall in the Price of Silver, its Causes, 
Consequences, and possible Avoidance. 2s. 6d, 

TopHUNTER, I. William Whewell, D.D. An Account of his 
Writings, with Selections from his Literary and Scientific 
Correspondence. 2 vols. Macmillan. 25s. 

TREVELYAN, G.O. Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay. 2 vols. 
Longmans. 36s 


Smith, 


History. 
BATAILLARD, P. Sur les origines des Bohémiens ou Tsiganes. 
Avec une réponse de M. Gabriel de Mortillet. Paris : Leroux. 
Hicker, H. v. Der kampf der Westgothen u. Riémer unter 
Alarich. Leipzig: Duncker u. Humblot. 2 M. 


Physical Science and Philosophy. 

AVENARIUS, Rich. Philosophie als Denken der Welt gemiiss 
dem Princip d. Kleinsten Kraftmasses-Prologomena zu einer 
Kritik der reinen Erfabrung. Leipzig: Fues. 2M. 

Corr, E. D. The Vertebrata of the Cretaceous Formations of 
the West. (Report of the United States Geological Survey 
of the Territories. Vol. Il.) Washington: Government 
Printing Office. 

HARTMANN, Ed. v. Gesammelte Studien u. Aufsiitze Gemein- 
verstiindlichen Inhalts. Berlin: C. Duncker. 1M. 50 Pf. 

Tarr, P.G. Lectures on some adyances in Physical Science. 
Macmillan. 9s. 

WauzperG, Th. Ueber den Bau der Thriinenwege der Hans- 
iiugethiere u.d. Menschen. Rostock: Stiller. 4 M. 50 Pf. 


Philology. 
Kures, E. De scriptoribus aetatis Sullanae. Berlin: Haack. 
2M. 
NEIssNer, E. Ueber das komische Element in den Satiren d. 
D. Junius Juvenalis. Dresden: Zahn. 1M. 


REcoRDs OF THE Past. Vol. VI. Hgyptian Texts. Bagster. 
SOMMERBRODT, Jul. Scaenica Collecta. Berlin: Weidmann. 
8M 


Wurrvey, W. D. L and its Study. Seven Lectures. 
Edited by R. Morris. Triibner. 5s. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS BILL. 
Canons Ashby: March 24, 1876. 

A few years ago Sir John Lubbock would 
have been suspected of being of unsound mind 
if he had attempted to bring in such a Bill as 
his proposed “ Ancient Monuments Bill;” but 
it is certain that several members of the House 
of Commons, and a large number of persons out- 
side the House, generally supposed to be of sane 
mind, are in favour of this Bill, or one of the same 
nature. No doubt great difficulties attend the 
legalising any such powers as the Bill proposes to 
give the Commissioners.- However, we may fairly 
suppose that even if the Bill, or a modification of 
it, does not pass, the attempt to preserve such 
memorials will not be entirely useless, It 
will show that there are persons to whom these 
works of the early inhabitants of these islands 
appear of great value, and we may hope that 
owners of such monuments will be more care- 
ful to preserve them, or at least less inclined 
to destroy them, than they have been, though 
they may not be paid for the preservation ‘or re- 
strained from the destruction. 

Increased appreciation of works of ancient art, 
whether rude or not, is shown in numerous ways. 
In the front of this movement we may place the 
restoration and ornamentation of our cathedrals 
and parish churches, and the inclination is not 
the less shown because, in, alas, too many cases, 
irreparable injury has been done. Houses 
rise in all directions, which have, or are in- 
tended to have, a touch of the antique about 
them, and art-classes and museums are found 
flourishing where forty years ago no such things 
were thought of. The class of monuments with 
which Sir John Lubbock proposes to deal are 
comparatively few, and for the most part are not 
likely to be obstructive to the great commercial 
advance of the country and the usual worship of 
the Queen’s i on the coin of the realm. Some 

ersons will wish that the Bill had taken under 
its protection many of the military and ecclesi- 





astical ruins, while others will object that the Bill 
is an attempt to shut the stable door after most of 
the horses have been stolen, and th® remainder 
not likely to be stolen. To the first class I 
would say, “ Be thankful for small mercies, and 
consult clause 7;” and to the last class I can 
testify that the Bill is needed to prevent further 
destruction. R _— 

It appears to me that in one point the Bill as 
uiital is deficient—it should hon contained 
certain clauses of the Defence Act referred to in 
clause 10, mutatis mutandis; so that all persons 
interested in the matter might have the whole Act 
before them. At present the most important 
clauses, those which regulate the compensation, 
are not in the proposed Bill, but in the Act for 
acquiring lands for the defence of the realm. 

The proposed Bill asks for small powers for the 
defence of the history of the country; while the 
Government have obtained large powers for the 
defence of the territory. If any persons object to 
the proposed Bill because it interferes with the 
rights of property, they are answered by the 
other Act, and by the history of the formation of 
railways, new streets, waterworks, &c. 

It would very seldom happen that Sir J. Lub- 
bock’s Bill would encounter opposition, and its 
action, opposed or unopposed, would be micro- 
scopic in relation to the kingdom; whereas, the 
opposition to railways has been widely felt, and 
has often vented itself in a fight. Yet no one 
upholds the rights of other persons’ property in 
— to a railway. 

here remains to be noticed another class of 
objectors—those who say that all money spent by 
Government for such a purpose is money “ wrung 
from groaning ratepayers to be utterly wasted.” 
It is true enough that monied property does not 
bear its fair share of taxes, but the objection is 
as valid against the British Museum, the Kensing- 
ton Museum, the National Gallery, &c., as it is 
against the proposed purchase or protection of 
“old stones.” The expense to the country of the 
— scheme would be ridiculously minute. 
f any one who purposes to injure or destroy one of 
the ancient monuments and is restrained from so 
doing disagrees about the amount of compensa- 
tion for the restraint, he cannot plead that any 
adventitious value, as an antique, attaches to his 
possession, since he did not value it enough to 
prevent him from injuring or destroying it. 

The schedules attached to the bill are of course 
very imperfect. There are numerous monuments 
not included in them quite as valuable as many 
which are included—for instance, Richborough 
and Silchester. This, however, is of little con- 
sequence, since the Act may be applied to others. 
Indeed, it is difficult to draw a line between the 
broughs of the north and west of Scotland, and 
many early military remains of somewhat later 
date. If an Act of this kind had been passed 
forty years ago we should now possess many inte- 
resting monuments which have been destroyed. 
For instance, the last tenant bisected vertically 
two of the towers of Glenelg (see Schedule 1, 
Scotland), which were up to that time all but 
complete. ‘The stones were used to form field 
walls. 

I presume that there is in Scotland a power of 
restraint, for it is stated that when a certain factor 
began to destroy the smaller circle at Stennis (see 
same schedule), he was stopped by the sheriff- 
substitute, and the prostrate stones still remain 
on the spot. 

In France there is a law against the destruction 
of these monuments ; but it is complicated, and 
seldom or never put in force, and we see in 
Brittany how difficult it is to preserve such 
things against the opposition of the cultivators. 
Having assisted in surveying many of the mega- 
lithic remains in Brittany, I write from ex- 
perience. Several monuments have been de- 
stroyed since we planned them, and, worse than 
that, in some cases the official road-makers or 
menders have been the destroyers. One lament- 





able instance must have been seen by many 
English visitors. The road from Plouharnel to 
Erdeven has destroyed the head of the Erdeven 
lines, though a detour of a few yards would have 
avoided the stones, and have been less laborious 
than the present line. This was perfectly needless 
destruction. The tail of the te series has 
been much injured by getting stones for the road. 
A curious dolmen in that district was totally 
ag og not long after our plan was taken; 

c., &e. 

I have been told that a large portion of the 
Devil’s Ditch at Newmarket has been destroyed 
within a few years. 

What I take to be the chief benefit of the 
Biil is this, that it provides not only for the acqui- 
sition but for the preservation of the monuments. 
This case has often happened: a brough or Roman 
villa or chapel has been more or less excavated, 
and the area and surrounding ground partially 
cleared by some one or two local antiquarians out 
of very slender resources. These men die or leave 
the district—no one is left near the spot who 
cares about the matter—perhaps the owner 
changes and the new one cares nothing for the 
ruin, and in a few years the ruin becomes worse 
confounded, a more ruinated ruin than ever, and 
ceases to be able to teach anything. Now, if the 
monument had been made over to the Commis- 
sioners at the first clearing, the ruin would have 
been preserved for the information of the next 
generation. The explored broughs and cairns of 
Caithness are examples. 

Sir John Lubbock brought in a Bill last session, 
which did not pass, nearly identical with the pre- 
sent one. In comparing the two I observe that in 
the present Bill clauses 11 and 21 of the old one 
are omitted. Clause 11 permitted the Commis- 
sioners, with consent of the owner, to restore and 
preserve a monument and prevent its farther 
decay, when the monument was not vested in 
them ; and I regret the omission from the present 
Bill. Clause 21 protected the Commissioners, as 
individuals, against legal proceedings. 

The schedule of the monuments in England and 
Wales is smaller than the former one by two or 
or three monuments. Why Old Sarum should 
have been omitted I cannot imagine; but this is, 
as I have before observed, of little consequence. 

Clause 3 in the present Bill is improved. Clause 
16 provides for the transfer of a monument to a 
local authority, the wisdom of which course is 
very doubtful. 

In the interest of ethnology, I hope the Bill will 
pass. It can do no harm,and may do much good. 

The Duke of Argyll is named as one of the pro- 
posed Commissioners. His Grace has effected the 
preservation of a national monument—the eccle- 
siastical remains in Iona—which work far ex- 
ceeds all other repairs of ruins in its conservatism 
and its costliness. His Grace, therefore, can appeal 
to what he has done to show his fitness for the 
post. This repair was described by me in the 
Acapemy of last October 23. H. Drypen. 





The Larches, Westbury-on-Trym : March 21, 1876. 

The omission which your correspondent observes 
in my letter of the week before last arose, not from 
want of interest in the antiquities of Wales, but 
from want of due acquaintance with them. I 
sought to draw attention to the prehistoric stones 
of Cornwall simply because I know and value 
them. It seems to me that now is the time when 
those who prize these precious monuments should 
do what they can to bring them under the 
notice of the Commissioners, and if possible 
to provide for their protection under the new 
Bill. To have elicited the valuable letter of 
Mr. Rhfs is at all events something gained. 
In order to preserve our national treasures we 
need first of all to know exactly what and where 
they are; and to this end competent information 
is of the first importance. . 

With regard to the bee-hive hut named in my 
last letter, I would add that it is the last of what 
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was once a considerable village. A few years ago 
there were, I believe, some six or eight of these 

rimitive dwellings yet standing. All but one 
tor now been destroyed to make fencings. That 
one, occasionally used as a pig-stye, occupies one 
corner of a large field, the enclosing wall of which 
is built with the stones of the other huts. The 
old grey moss is still thick upon them. 

Perhaps, however, I am writing of a thing 
that no longer exists. I last saw the hee-hive 
hut at the Gurnard’s Head in July, 1873. By 
this time possibly it has shared the fate of the 
rest. The work of destruction goes on quickly in 
Corawall. Ametia B. Epwarps. 








THE “SATURDAY REVIEW” ON WILLIAM OF CAN- 
TERBURY. 
Precincts, Canterbury : March 24. 


A volume of Materials for the History of 
Archbishop Thomas Becket, lately published by 
me, has called forth a notice in the Saturday Re- 
view of March 18, for which I am bound to be 
thankful, inasmuch as it is nothing worse than 
contemptuous and unreasonable, and ends with 
the words “we certainly have no reason to find 
any positive fault with what we have got.” 

find myself, however, unable to return this 
graceful compliment ; and, as the Saturday Re- 
view does not admit letters, I hope that you will 
allow me to point out in your columns a strange 
blunder which my reviewer has fallen into. He 
tells his readers that— 

“ Either Mr. Robertson or the writer of his manu- 
script [a MS. of William of Canterbury, in the 
library of Winchester College] has wiped out a small 
piece of witness to the fusion [of Normans and Eng- 
lish]. On page 108 we find ‘ Willelmus filius Alde- 
linae,’ as if it were the name of his mother; but it 
should without doubt be ‘ Willelmus filius Aldelmi,’ 
aman whose name is found over and over again in 
the history of Henry. Of the descent of William, the 
son of Ealdhelm, there can be no doubt, and his high 
position under the Angevin king is a point of im- 
portance.” 

Again— 

“It is among these transactions that William, the 
son of Ealdhelm, comes in, a grand turning round of 
Thierry’s romance, where the man of undoubted Eng- 
lish descent appears as one of the opponents of the 
supposed ‘Saxon’ champion.” 

This last sentence can only be understood by 
taking it in a sense opposite to that which the 
words would naturally convey; for it is not in 
“Thierry’s romance ” that “ the man of undoubted 
English descent ” figures as an opponent of Becket. 
But, in truth, the man in question was so far 
from being of “ undoubted English descent ” that 
he was descended from Robert, Count of Mortain, 
uterine brother of William the Conqueror (Foss, 
Judges of England, i. 47, 357). Although he is 
sometimes called “ Filius Aldelmz,” it would appear 
that the more correct form is “ Filius Aldelin?,” as 
may be readily seen by means of a reference to the 
indexes to the Pipe Roll of Richard I., Madox’s 
History of the Exchequer, and Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, vol. v., ed. Dimock. The reading of the 
Winchester manuscript, however, is distinetly 
“Aldeline” (equivalent to Aldelinae), as I am 


assured by a friend who has inspected it for me | 


since the appearance of the Saturday article; and 
ean this may be right after all. For the links 

etween Robert of Mortain and William are not 
distinctly traceable ;—“ Some authors,” says Mr. 


Foss, “ state that” the son of Count Robert “died | 


childless, but others describe him as the ancestor 
of William FitzAldelm and Hubert de Burgh” 
(i. 47) ;—and perhaps the key to this difference 
May be found in the introduction of the female 
name, denoting some irregularity in the pedigree. 
In any case, if there be a mistake in the reading, 
it is not to be charged against the editor. 
J. C. Ropertson. 











SPURIOUS: BALLADS, &C., AFFECTING SHAKSPERE 
AND MARLOWE. 
Valentines, Ilford: Jan. 26, 1876. 

Having received a private enquiry, made in 
the interest of an eminent tragedian, respecting 
the genuineness of a ballad on the subject of 
Othello, I venture in the interests of the public to 
ask for space in the AcapEmy to make the follow- 
ing statement. Three manuscript ballads have 
been printed on three different occasions, all of 
which, to say the least, are open to the gravest 
suspicion. The genuineness of one only has been 
publicly challenged. I now challenge the genuine- 
ness of the other two. I may add that I believe 
the originals are still in the possession of Mr. J. 
P. Collier; and that they have never been sub- 
mitted to palaeographic scrutiny. These ballads 
are respectively entitled: (1) The Tragedie of 
Othello the Moor; (2) The Inchanted Island; 
(3) The Atheist’s Tragedy. 

1. The Tragedie of Othello the Moor was printed 
in Mr. J. P. Collier's New Particulars, 1886, p. 
49-56. If I should adduce one stanza as a sample 
of its very modern composition, I should select the 
following :— 

“ He whisper'd at Othelloe’s backe 

‘His wife had chaungde her minde, 

And did not like his sootie blacke, 
As he full soone would finde; 

But much preferrd the ruddie dye 
Of her own countreymen ; 

And bade him keepe a warie eye 
On her deportment then.” 


The first line of this stanza might have been 
suggested by the second of Retsch’s outlines to 
Schiller’s Fridolin, of which Mr. Collier published 
a translation of great merit in 1824. 

2. The Inchanted Island, which is on the sub- 
ject of Shakspere’s Tempest, was first printed 
in Mr. J. P. Collier’s Further Particulars, 1839, 
p- 56-62. It was the sixth stanza of this ballad 
that first impressed Mr. N. E. S. A. Hamilton 
with the notion of its spuriousness. 


“ Geraldo and his daughter faire, 
The only two that landed there, 
Were savde by myracle ; 
And sooth to say, in dangerous howre, 
He had some more than human powre, 
As seemeth by what befell.” 
See Hamilton’s Inquiry, 1860, Appendix, p. 124- 
130. 

3. The Athetst’s Tragedy. Of this ballad four 
verses were printed in Mr. J. P. Collier's New 
Particulars, 1836, p. 47-8. This is the ballad 
sometimes called “ ‘The Wormal Ballad,” Wormal 
(anagram on Marlow) being the name of the 
atheist. The entire ballad is given in the late 
Mr. A. Dyce’s editions of Marlowe’s Works; and 
in particular I may refer to the one-volume 
edition of 1862 now before me, p. 387 (Appen- 
dix I.). I have no hesitation whatever in brand- 
ing this ballad as a contemptible forgery of the 
present century. The incidents narrated are 
derived from well-known sources, with the excep- 
tion of what is narrated in the fifth and sixth 
verses :— 


“A poet was he of repute, 

And wrote full many a playe, 

Now strutting in a silken sute, 
Then begging by the way. 

He had alsoe a player beene 
Upon the Curtaine-stage, 

But brake his leg in one lewd scene 
When in his early age.” 

The ballad appears to have been fabricated to 
furnish the desiderated evidence of Marlowe 
having been an actor before he was a playwright, 
just as the well-known memorial of Henslow to 
Lord Hunsdon was falsified to furnish the wanted 
evidence that Lodge had once followed the profes- 
sion of a player. 

The mention of Henslow the actor leads me to 
call your attention to the fact that his manuseript 
Diary contains some modern interpolations. I 





have spent part of two days in its examination, 
in the course of which I detected two entries 
which are not in any of the handwritings in which 
the rest of the Diary is written. The first of 
these is as follows :— 

“Like | x0” 
quits Like” 
There is certainly nothing in the whole volume 
which bears the least resemblance to this entry. 
The word “Like” in the first line has been 
written on an erasure, and part of the erased word 
is still legible. 

Henslow not unfrequently made an entry in 
his accounts, leaving a long blank for the name of 
the play for which the advance of money was 
made, Then, on a subsequent oecasion, he en- 
tered the name of the play ; and if it was a single 
word, he inserted it at or towards the end of the 
blank, so as to leave a vacant space before the 
name. This, for instance, he has done in an entry 
which occurs just above the one in question: here 
the payment was for Chettle’s Hoffman; a pla 
reprinted in 1831 by Mr. H. Barrett Leonard, 
with a valuable Introduction on Chettle’s writ- 
ings. It is evident to me that the writer of the 
spurious entry found an unusually long blank 
before the little word which stood as the name of 
the play, that he wetted his finger and erased that 
little word, and then wrote over the whole blank 
the title of an imaginary play, a title too which 
he found prepared ready to his hand in Shakspere’s 
Measure for Measure. 

The other entry which appeared to me to be 
spurious, is as follows :— 

“ Pd vnto Thomas Dickers the 20 of Defembr 

1597 for adycyons to ffostus twentie fhellings 
and fyve {hellinges more for a prolog to Mar- pxxv* 
loes tambelan fo in all I saye payde twentye 
fyve fhellinges.” 
If I am right in my conelusion as to the spurious- 
ness of this, it would seem that it was made with 
the view of furnishing the historian of the drama 
with an additional bit of evidence concerning the 
authorship of Tamburlaine. In fairness I must 
say that my conclusion in this case is open to 
more doubt than in the former. However, it may 
very well be that the book contains other interpo- 
lations, and “thus” that “ bad begins, and worse 
remains behind.” C. M. Ineresy. 








HAYDON’S CORRESPONDENCE. __ 
March 28, 1876. 

With reference to Mr. Rossetti’s remark upon 
the Canova letters in his very discriminating re- 
view of Haydon's Correspondence and Table-Talk 
(AcapeMy, March 25), viz., that the letters in 
question are full of “inexcusable misprints,” will 

ou allow me to say that Canova’s letters are 
iterally transcribed from the originals? Passages 
that it was impossible to decipher have been left 
out. 

Mr. Rossetti has also fallen into the error—first 
set afloat, and not yet corrected, although pro- 
mised in January last by your contemporary the 
Athenaeum—of stating that the Table Talk, in the 
present volumes, is almost wholly made up of 
extracts from Haydon’s Autobiography, published 
in 1852. 

The fact is I have availed myself of the Autobio- 
graphy sparely, in general only as evidence of 
some statement in the memoir, the main part of 
the Table Talk being taken from sources never 
before published that I am aware of, while its 
apparent “ want of arrangement” was adopted by 
me designedly, and in view of the future publica- 
tion of Haydon’s opinions upon art under carefully 
arranged heads, a subject it was not possible to 
deal with on this occasion. F. W. Haypon. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WERK. 


SaTuRDAY, April 1.—Levy Sale at Christie’s (2nd day), 1 P.M. 
Royal Tnstltution,3 P.M.:“On Wagner and his Trilogy, i” ty 
E. Dannreuther. 
Crystal Palace Concert, 3 P.M. A 
Saturday Popular Concert, St. James's Hall, 3 Pa. 
Aiexandias Palace Concert (Handel's Susanna), 3.15 P M. 
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Monpay, April 3.—Musical Association, 5 P.M.: “On the Perception 
of the Direction of a Source of Sound,”’ by Lord Rayleigh. 
London Institution, 5 P.M. : Dr. Tidy on “ Poisoned Air.” 
Monday Popular Concerts (Mdme. Schumann, Joachim), 8 P.M. 
Medical, 8 P.M. 
Society of Arts (Cantor Lecture), 8 P.M. 
Victoria Institute, 8 P.M.: ‘On the Metaphysics of Scripture,” by 
Prof. Challis, F.R.S. 
TuxEspAyY, April 4.—Civil Engineers, 8 P.M. 
Photographic,8 P.M. _ Pathological, 8 P.M. 
Society of Biblical Archaeology, 8.30 P.M. 
Zoological, 8.30 P.M. 
WEDNESDAY, April 5.—Horticultural, 1 p.m. 
yal Society of Literature, 4.15 P.M. 
Entomological, 7 P.M. 
Microscopical, 8 P.M. : “On some Results from a Microscopic Study 
r if 





f the Plutonic and Stratified Rocks of Belgium,” by 


Rénard. 
Society of Arts (ordinary), 8 P M. 


. Geological, 8 P.M. 
Pharmaceutical, 8 P.M. 


Obstetrical, 8 P.M. 
British Archaeological Association, 8 P.M. 
THuRsDAY, April 6.—Royal Society Club, 6.30 p.m. 
ndon Institution, 8 P.M.: “On Richard Wagner and the Nibe- 
lunger. Bing, Ei.” by E. Dannreuther. 
Philharmonic Concert, St. James’ Hall (Brahms’ Requiem), 8 P.M. 
Chemical,8 P.M. Linnean,8 P.M. 
Mathematical, 8 P.M, 


ist’s 
Royal, 8.30 P.M. 
Antiquaries, 8.30 P.M. 
Fripay, April _7._Extra Popular Concert, St. James’ Hall (Beet- 
hoven’s Posthumous Quartetts), 3 P.M. 
Archaeological Institute, 4 P.at. 
ae Institution, * Ordeals and Oaths,” by E. B. Tylor, F.R.S., 
P.M. 
Society of Arts (Indian), 8 P.M. 
Philological, 8 P.M. 





8 P.M. 








SCIENCE. 


The Attic Orators from Antiphon to Isaeus. 
By R. C. Jebb. (London: Macmillan & 
Co., 1876.) 


In would be a poor compliment to this long- 
expected book from a mature scholar, were 
it to be here disposed of with simple eulogy. 
I will therefore strictly confine myself to a 
consideration of his book in three aspects, 
those of its originality, its accuracy, and its 
usefulness. 

As regards the first, Mr. Jebb has chosen 
a theme which has been of recent years 
thoroughly handled by French and German 
authors. Not to speak of Westermann, 
Georges Perrot, Benseler, and others, the 
whole subject of Greek oratory has been 
so exhaustively and admirably handled 
by F. Blass in three special works, as 
well as in critical editions of the earlier 
Orators, that it seems difficult to ima- 
gine anything being added to his results. 
Accordingly, a comparison of his treatment 
(in his Attische Beredsamkeit) of Antiphon, 
Andocides, or Lysias, with that of Mr. Jebb 
shows that not only all the old critics, and 
new critics, and scholiasts, which the latter 
cites, are cited by Blass, but that nothing was 
left for Mr. Jebb to do, save to rearrange 


the order of the exposition, quote some. 


English orators, cite in full some passages 
only referred to in Blass, and translate them 
elegantly, and, on the other hand, curtail 
the fuller treatment of his predecessor. 
Even his more special footnotes and parti- 
cular references are generally to be found 
somewhere in the German book. I subjoin 
a list of these coincidences taken from a 
small part of the first volume, omitting, by 
the way, the notes or passages where he 
cites Blass as his authority, as the reader 
can add them for himself :— 

Jebb, Vol. I. =F. Blass, Att. Beredsamkeit, 


p. cx (tntrod.) p- 6 (note) 
CXxxi. ° ‘ , 41-2 
2 = : : ‘ 82 
4 (note , ° : 85 
15 (mote) ‘ . 84 
16 .- » ‘ ; 85 
31 ‘ , , , 135 
45 ‘ . . . 95 
77 , ° ; ° 275 
80 (note) ‘ ‘ 277 
81-3. 280-3 
88-90 . ‘ ‘ , 288-9 
96 ° ° ‘ ° 290 


97 (note) 


291,325 





99 (note) 294-6 
104 , ° ‘ ‘ 292-3 
107 ‘ wo us 299 
111 ‘ ° ‘ . $814 
132-3 ° ‘ - 282, 322-4 
1389 . ‘ , : 286 (note) 
147 (note 3) . P : 338 
148 (mote) . . 339 
154 (and notes) . ‘ 342 


It seems to me, in the face of these facts, 
that something more should have been said 
by Mr. Jebb in the Preface* when acknow- 
ledging the particular obligations which he 
occasionally confesses. 

As to the general samenesses, such as in 
the analyses and arguments of the speeches, 
it was necessary that both books should 
cover the same ground, and it would be 
unfair to expect any novelty. 

On the other hand, Mr. Jebb’s long and 
interesting introduction does not affect to 
put forth new views. The most animated 
part of it is a polemic (based on Mr. Pater’s 
Studies) against some person or persons 
unknown, who have ventured to put Euri- 
pides as a tragic poet above Sophocles, 
owing to a mistaken view of the plastic 
character of Greek art. It is a pity Prof. 
Jebb did not name these critics, as most 
people will be disposed to doubt their exist- 
ence, or at least their sanity. It has been 
held, no doubt, that Sophocles was inferior 
to Euripides in the delineation of female 
character, and despite Prof. Jebb’s raptures 
about Antigone, we can scarcely place 
her as high as the more human and 
splendid Alcestis. But as to general economy 
and dignity, the verdict of all the critics 
in favour of Sophocles cannot be gainsaid. 
It was not Euripides, “‘ who was brilliantly 
fertile in plots,” as Mr. Jebb says (Introd. 
p. ci), but Sophocles. Euripides excelled 
in situations, not in plots. By the way, it 
seems assumed by the author that one of 
the features of Greek plastic art is the ab- 
sence of colour, which he accuses his oppo- 
nents of confusing with general coldness. 
But surely one great contrast between 
Greek and modern sculpture is the system- 
atic colouring of Greek statues, compared 
with the cold whiteness of modern marbles. 

A recent critic in the Athenaewm speaks 
of the third division of the book, the annals, 
or chronological tables, as “ based upon new 
and original researches in chronology.” The 
author himselfhas nowhere even hinted this, 
and as he has not said one word in vindication 
of some very extraordinary dates, I shall 
treat these annals under the second head of 
my analysis, 

Turning to the question of the general 
accuracy or completeness of the work before 
us as a history, the following omissions 
deserve particular mention. Between Anti- 
phon and Andocides, Blass places Critias, 
Thrasymachus, and Thucydides, and devotes 
to them two excellent and instructive chap- 
ters (v. and vi.). These men are wholly 
omitted in the corresponding part of Mr. 
Jebb’s book, and only come in for a stray 
mention in the course of the general re- 
marks in his retrospect (ii. 422-3). This 


* These are the words: ‘“‘I desire to record here 
in general terms my obligations to both these works 
{of Blass]. Particular debts are in every case, so far 
as I know, acknowledged on the page where they 
occur” (page xi.). 








is surely a serious omission in a detailed 
history of early Greek oratory, for the 
speeches in Thucydides are notable specimens 
of their kind; and, indeed, the Greeks and 
Romans always included even historiography 
under the various species of oratory. The 
omission of Polus, Licymnius, and Agathon 
(Blass, Att. Ber. pp. 72-8) is less important, 
but not less unsatisfactory. There is a similar 
great gap in Mr. Jebb’s second volume, where 
Isaeus follows at once upon Isocrates, whereas 
in Blass’ history 150 excellent pages (ii. pp. 
304-452) are devoted, first to the rivals 
of Isocrates—Antisthenes, Alcidamas, Poly- 
crates, Zoilus, Anaximenes, &c.—next to his 
pupils, Ephorus and Theopompus, and to 
the oratory of Plato and Xenophon as such. 
Though such omissions might be excused in 
a compendium, we have a right to expect 
from a work in two octavo volumes on a 
short period, that it shall not only treat the 
main outline, but the details of its subject. 

As regards particular accuracy, Prof. Jebb 
has in general been very careful both in 
citation and in translation, and seems to 
understand his authorities, both Greek and 
German, very well, but there are here and 
there points which require revision, and of 
which I will cite a few, in hope of being of 
service to another edition. 

Prof. Jebb’s remarks on the Roman law- 
yers (Introd. p. cvii) are surely unjust to 
the great jurisconsults, such as the Scaevolae, 
who occupied a far more dignified and 
scientific position than any lawyers did at 
Athens, nor are his subsequent remarks 
(ii. 446) consistent with this harsh judg- 
ment. When he says that in early. days 
natural oratory was employed by aspiring 
tyrants as an engine against the people he 
should have remembered what Blass says 
(i. p. 8), that nowhere do we find in this 
epoch oratory applied directly to such a 
purpose. His absolute rejection of the Pala- 
medes and Helen as works of Gorgias also 
contrasts with the careful and hesitating 
criticism of Blass (pp. 65-72). 

Perhaps the most wonderful statement in 
the book is that in which the Athens in which 
Isaeus lived is characterised as a “ primitive 
society ” (Pref. p. xiii). A greater abuse of 
language can hardly be conceived. 

Prof. Jebb translates the celebrated judg- 
ment of Thucydides on Antiphon “ second to 
none in virtue” (apr), and defends himself 
by adopting the comment of Blass (p. 85), 
that this means not merely general T'ichtig- 
keit, but more especia!ly political unselfish- 
ness. "Aperf, in Thucydides’ sense, may well 
be translated by Tiichtigkeit, which includes 
intellectual ability, but not by our virtue, 
which suggests modern and wrong associa- 
tions. I do not believe with either author 
that Thucydides meant to include in his ex- 
pression unselfishness and loyalty in politics, 
and I think that aperh ovdévoc tarepog merely 
means ‘quite the first man of his time at 
Athens,” if it does not mean, as it may, 
‘second to none in general reputation.” 

The solemn passagesin Antiphon’s speeches 
written for the court of the Areopagus per- 
suade Prof. Jebb that he was an old-school, 
religious, Aeschylean, sort of man, whereas 
it seems to me that these passages are mere 
evidences of what Thucydides adds, that he 
was the best man at Athens to advise and 
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prepare pleadings in court. Antiphon was 

robably just as sceptical as Thucydides, but 
lane how to delude both ancient courts 
and modern critics by his speeches. 

Ourauthorthinks (i, p. 72) that Andocides’ 
club was merely a social one, and that there 
is nothing to show it was anything so serious 
as a political club (éraeia). The reverse is 
assumed by Blass (pp. 272 and 274, note 5, 
and even by Mr. Jebb himself, p. 139), and 
justly ; nor do I know of any evidence that 
such a thing as a merely social club existed 
at Athens during this period. The political 
character of Andocides’ club is assumed all 
through the affair of the Hermae. 

The long note on i. p. 99, which analyses 
a period in Andocides, and shows the loose- 
ness of its structure, is taken verbatim 
from Blass’ text, p. 294; but owing to a 
mistranslation of the German words “ doch 
lisst der entsprechende Theil lange auf sich 
warten,” into ‘‘ which is never completed,” 
Mr. Jebb cuts out the end of Blass’ argu- 
ment, which shows how the suspended 
antithesis is, after a long parenthesis, really 
completed with a slight variation in its re- 
statement. 

Such serious mistakes are rare in the book, 
but exaggerations of the cautious German’s 
eriticisms are not unfrequent. Thus, in 
estimating Andocides Blass says (p. 299, 
after quoting a picturesque fragment in 


- Schol. ad Acharn. 477, which ends with the 


words: “never more may we eat wild greens 
and chervil,”) “‘ doch méchte ein so niedriger 
Ton einem Komiker besser anstehen als 
einem Redner.”’ This Mr. Jebb paraphrasesas 
“a certain proneness to sink to low comedy,” 
and adds that the passage in question has 
exactly the tone of the Acharnians. This 
greatly exaggerates Blass’ criticism, which 
indeed Mr. Jebb introduces with a violent 
attack on qualities that Andocides has in 
common with the great Lysias, in whom they 
are condoned (i. p. 184, note). Had Mr. 
Jebb translated the whole of the passage 
from Lysias in this latter place, it would 
have appeared plainly that Lysias went very 
far beyond Andocides in the direction of low 
comedy. But there is no low comedy in the 
first passage, nor is Aristophanes a writer of 
low comedy, I should think. 

The phrase érdekic aryiac, which the 
author suggests (i. p. 117), seems to mea 
doubtful one. An évdeetic must surely be 
for a distinct offence, not for a condition. 
Thus an drimoc might be indicted for enter- 
ing a place not lawful for him to enter, but 
surely the évdeéic must be for this act, and 
not for his general state of drtpia. 

On i. p. 118 there is a criticism which ap- 
pears to me ill-judged. The facts are these. 
There is a proem to a speech in Andocides, 
which is illogical and fits badly together. 
Parts of this proem appear in a subsequent 
speech of Lysias, where they form a well-con- 
nected and precise whole. How are these 
facts to be explained ? Evidently both took 
an older author’s commonplace, which Ando- 
cides filled out badly, while Lysias used it in 
its pristine simplicity. Mr. Jebb prefers to 
believe that Lysias abridged Andocides—in 
other words, that pieces taken verbatim out 
of a rambling and disconnected discourse are 
made up into a logical and precise one. 
This is surely inconceivable. 





All through the chapters on Lysias, there 
are many interesting points in Blass of 
which Mr. Jebb has taken no notice. Thus 
the admirable conjecture of Hamaker in the 
speech for Mantitheos (in § 18 xopg for 
roduw¢) which adds so much to the bold and 
spirited tone of the speaker (Blass, p. 519) 
was surely worthy of quotation, when Mr. 
Jebb was adopting the rest of the criticism 
(p. 247). Cobet has adopted it without 
hesitation in his excellent critical text of 
Lysias, to which Mr. Jebb never makes any 
reference. A comparison of the remarks in 
the speech against Philo (Blass, p. 481, 
Jebb, p. 250) suggests similar reflections. 

I have confined myself in these special 
points to Mr. Jebb’s first volume, as there 
is not space to go through the whole book 
minutely in these columns. It appears from 
what I have said that Blass’ book is much 
fuller and more exhaustive ; probably, how- 
ever, Mr. Jebb’s is full enough for ordinary 
readers, atid his excellent style and refined 
taste make his book easier reading than that 
of Blass. 

Much graver questions are raised by an 
examination of the annals prefixed to the 
work, and which are intended as a general 
chronological guide to the student. Though 
full, they are not complete, such events as 
the battle of Naxos in 376 B.c. beiag 
omitted, while many obscure things are 
inserted. But in the absence of any ex- 
planation I am completely at a loss to know 
on what principles these tables are con- 
structed. Seeing that Mr. Jebb constantly 
quotes E. Curtius’ history as his authority, 
one might expect that he would follow the 
excellent chronology added to that work. 
But no, the two tables differ notably. Such 
events as the death of Darius, the accession 
of Gelon and Hieron, the deaths of Pausanias, 
Aristides and Themistocles, the exile of 
Cimon, nay even the battle of Chaeronea and 
the foundation of Thurii are disturbed from 
their received dates. Nay more, some very 
astonishing changes in chronology are 
announced. The treason and death of 
Pausanias happen within one year, 477 B.c., 
and the exile of Themistocles lasts twenty- 
four years! I find this last wonder doubtfully 
supported by Mr. Cox, to whose chronology 
I next turned, as he also is cited among 
the host of authors by whom Mr. Jebb 
has profited. But Mr. Cox’s marginal 
dates and chronology differ* in the year of 
Themistocles’ death, and both are, I think, 
without any stated reason, placed much too 
late. However, Mr. Jebb’s annals differ 
widely from Mr. Cox’s, almost as widely as 
from Curtius’, though a good many peculiar 
points seem borrowed from him. The long 
walls of Athens are begun in 457 and 
finished in 456 B.c., according to Mr. 
Jebb! He does not condescend to mention 
the number of the walls, or whether he 
means three or two only. He ignores what 
Cratinus says, and Curtius quotes, as to the 
long and weary delays in finishing them, 
and bids us believe that this stupendous 
work of nine or perhaps twelve miles of 
great fortification was completed in one 
year ! 





 * That is, in his later small history ; in the margin 
of the large book there stands the obvious misprint 
599. 





I turn to the literary and artistic Fasti, 
which Prof. Jebb adds, on a very good 
plan, to the political dates. These seem all 
taken directly from Clinton, and without the 
least sifting of materials by the light of later 
criticism. ‘Thus a great part of them appear 
to me quite wrong. Diagoras of Melos is 
placed with Clinton (who copies Suidas) 
about 466 B.c. A careful sifting of Suidas’ 
confused statements, compared with several 
allusions to Diagoras in Aristophanes, and 
the Scholia, makes it almost certain that he 
was confounded with the Rhodian Diagoridae 
of Pindar’s day, but that this Melian Dia- 
goras, with his advanced scepticism, was the 
pupil of Democritus, and contemporary with 
Aristophanes about 415 B.c. Again, Bacchy- 
lides is put down as flor. 450 B.c., which is 
about twenty years too late, as he was the 
rival of Pindar. 

On the painters and sculptors Mr. Jebb 
still adheres to Clinton, and the statements 
of Suidas and Pliny, without taking any 
consideration of the works of Brunn, Over- 
beck, or any good modern authority. Hence 
he actually places Calamis as flor. Ol. 85, 
and later than Phidias, whereas Calamis 
was certainly older than Phidias, almost a 
predecessor in style, and was active as early 
as Ol. 78. So Polygnotus comes after 
Phidias in these annals (Ol. 86), whereas he 
too, the friend of Cimon, and of Elpinice in 
her beauty, must be placed before Phidias’ 
glory, in Ol. 78. Zeuxis is placed tvo early 
by ten years; Callimachus twenty-five too 
late; so is Praxiteles, who was really the 
younger contemporary of Scopas, from whom 
Mr. Jebb separates him by eight Olympiads. 
Lysippus flor. not 331 B.c. but 360, accord- 
ing to the best authorities. 

I will only note two more points in the 
annals. Under the date 160 A.D. we are 
told of Lucian that he “ writes the best 
Attic Greek since Hypereides.” This is 
indeed hard on Menander and Diphilus, who, 
Mr. Jebb tells us, floruwerunt after Hyper- 
eides! It is even harder, since Cobet has 
shown clearly what sort of stuff the Greek 
of Lucian really is. The battle of Chaeronea 
(which in ii. p. 31 is supposed to have 
happened by Mr. Jebb in 338) is put in 
337 B.c. on August 2. The funeral speech 
on those that fell is put in the January of the 
same year. Mr. Jebb had indeed good 
reason to append queries to these two 
months! I have left a good many other 
slips unnoticed, and have not sifted the later 
epochs with care. What I have pointed out 
is enough to show that the annals are a 
hasty and inaccurate compilation, and until 
thoroughly revised, are to be avoided by the 
student. 

The third point of view to be considered 
is the usefulness of the book. There can be 
no doubt that English students will find it 
(excepting the annals) exceedingly interest- 
ing. Not only is there a great deal of 
valuable information brought together, but 
many hard passages of the grammarians and 
splendid ones of the orators are admirably 
translated, and there is a certain enthusiasm 
about the author which makes the book at 
times very eloquent. These specimens of 
accurate and of elegant translation are what 
give the book its greatest charm, and its 


| chief value, and it may safely be said that in 
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this department of classics Mr. Jebb has few 
rivals, and certainly no superior. I would 
draw special attention to the following pas- 
sages among many which deserve the 
highest praise: i. Sy, 90-2, 190; ii. 56, 
280, 306, 401-16. The finest of these pas- 
sages are much too long for’ quotation, and 
their splendour is rather a sustained force 
than a momentary flash. 

Mr. Jebb has shown a very good example 
in taking up a special part of Greek 
literature, and endeavouring to treat it 
fully, and we hope others may follow his 
example. But in undertaking so large and 
complicated a task, it is greatly to be re- 
gretted that the author could only devote 
to it, as: he himself observes, “the time 
that could be spared from the severe and 
almost incessant pressure of other occupa- 
tions.” This is the fate and the hardship 
of most of our brilliant University men. 
To this cause must be ascribed the impres- 
sion produced by his book, that, though 
learned and able, its materials are rather 
aggregated than fused into a real unity. 
Hence frequent variations, and even incon- 
sistencies of attitude, according as different 
authorities or different reflections are upper- 
most in his mind, To several of these cases 
T have already alluded. 

I would conclude in illustration with a 
reflection on the word Hellenism, which is 
used by Mr. Jebb in two inconsistent mean- 
ings. He speaks (ii. 16) of the “ compre- 
hensive Hellenism, not of the blood, but of 
the soul,” which Isocrates preached, and of 
which Hpameinondas and Timotheus wete 
the exponents. This sentence completely 
mistepresents Isocrates. Nothing was farther 
from his mind than to preach Hellenism, in 
the technical German sense, and in no sense 
did he include foreigners, however educated, 
in his panhellenic sympathies. Mr. Jebb 
himself plainly feels and admits this pre- 
sently, when he comes to analyse the 
Panegyricus (pp. 151, 154). According to 
Tsocrates, it was not enough to be a Hellene 
by blood, but it was always a necessary con- 
dition. Still more remarkably, in his 
Retrospect (ii. 437) our author comes to 
contrast Hellas and Hellenism, when Hellas 
is exactly what he called Hellenism on 
page 16. The cause of the confusion is 
plain. We have two adjectives, Hellenic and 
Hellenistic; to which of them does Hellenism 
belong? And when this is settled, what 
substantive shall we supply for the other ? 
The Germans are better off; they use Hel- 
lenenthum for the first, and Hellenismus was 
introduced by Droysen for the second. 
Grote saw the difficulty, and refused (xii. 
p. 363) to accept Droysen’s meaning in 
English. He adheres to Hellenism as the 
substantive of Hellenic. As Hellas will not 
serve generally, I am disposed to agree with 
Grote, and suggest the adoption of Helleni- 
cism for the German Hellenismus, so as to 
give us our two substantives, as well as our 
adjectives. Similarly in art, we distinguish 
archaié and archaistic, and we could use 
archaism and archaicism as corresponding 
substantives. But whatever course we 


adopt, the Hellenenthum of Isocrates must 
not be confounded with the Hellenismus of 


a later age, under the common name of 
Hellenism. 








department has 





I sineerely hope Prof. Jebb will not mis- 
understand the great freedom with which I 
have canvassed his work. My criticisms 
are solely prompted by asincere interest in a 
great subject, and by a sincere desire to be 
of what service I can in promoting the 
knowledge of it. J. P. Mamarry. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
METEOROLOGY. 


Meeting of the Permanent Committee of the 
Vienna Congress.—This body is to hold its third 
meeting in London in Easter week, commencing 
April 18. We understand, from the circular that 
has been issued, that the principal subject for dis- 
cussion will be the best mode of condueting what 
we may call international meteorology, and it will 
be shown to what extent the proposals of the 
Committee, made in their Report for 1874, have 
met with general acceptance. There is reason to 
believe that the various meteorological systems 
represented at Vienna will be found almost with- 
out exception to have given in their adhesion to 
the proposal for an international scheme of publi- 
cation, in the hope that such a measure may tend 
to the introduction of greater uniformity in the 
hours and methods of observation than has:hitherto 

revailed. Another matter for consideration will 
es the time and place of the next Meteorological 
Congress, and it has been intimated that the 
Italian Government may, perhaps, issue invitations 
for such a meeting in the year 1877. 


Meteorology of Japan.—The first instalment of 
the long-expected returns for Japan has just come 
over. Some years ago Mr. Colin M‘Vean, Sur- 
veyor-in-Chief to the Japanese Government, took 
out a very complete instrumental outfit, including 
a King’s barograph. The management of the 
n entrusted to Mr. H. M. 
Joyner, The returns, which are printed on separate 
slips, are for five-day periods, beginning December 
2, 1875, and comprise the usual information, for 
9.30 a.M. and p.M., and for 3.30 p.m. The station 
is Tokei, lat. 35° 39’ N., long. 139° 44’ E. 


The New Meteorological. Organisation for India. 
—Mr. Blanford has presented to the Govern- 
ment a most comprehensive report on his proposals 
for the re-arrangement of the meteorological 
science in India. He discusses at some length 
the work already done in the several districts, 
and finally recommends that there be five 
first-class observatories: Caleutta, entirely re- 
constituted, with photographic apparatus, in the 
place of the present observatory at the Sur- 
veyor-General’s Office; Colaba (Bombay) and 
Madras, to be continued under their present 
management ; Allahabad and Lahore, to be con- 
stituted, with automatic apparatus at a moderate 
cost. Eighteen stations to be instituted to record 
hourly on term days, and bi-daily at other times. 
Seventy stations, finally, are to record twice daily. 
The net increase of expenditure over the present 
cost, of the service is only 36,576 rupees. We 
may confidently hope that if this report be carried 
out, we shall at last obtain some trustworthy in- 
formation on the climate of the entire peninsula. 


Theory of Robinson’s Anemometer.—In a paper 
lately read before the Royal Irish Academy, Dr. 
Robinson has taken up the question of the theory 
of his cup anemometer, which had been called in 
question by Dr. Dohrandt, in consequence of certain 
experiments made with a rotating machine at St. 
Petersburg. He points out some sources of in- 
accuracy in this method, as there applied, and 
indicates an improved form of the arrangements. 
We understand that he is having an apparatus 
constructed, and hopes to conduct the experiments 
himself. The results cannot fail to be of very 
great interest. 


The Storm of March 12.—The centre of this 
storm appears to have passed over London; and, 








while. for the time that it lasted it was severe 
enough here, its violence was. far greater on the 
Continent, as-we learn from the newspaper reports, 
The chief feature of the disturbance in London 
was the extraordinarily rapid rise of the barometer, 
as noticed in the Times of the 13th, and which 
amonnted to 0°48 inch between 2 and 4 p.m.! 
This storm, coming immediately after the. extra- 
ordinarily low state of barometrical pressure in 
the North of Scotland—27‘94 inches at Wick at 
6 p.m. on the 9th—is. well deserving attention ; and 
at the meeting of the Meteorological Society on 
the 15th ult. Mr. Eaton, the president, stated that 
the council. had requested the Meteorological 
Office to prepare a Report on it for the next meet- 
ing of the society. At the same time M. E. 
Quetelet has announced that he is going to make 
a communication on the same storm to the 
Academy at Brussels. 


Climate of Cannes.—Dr. W. Mareet has pub- 
lished an interesting pamphlet “On the Mediter- 
ranean Coast. of the South of Franee in its 
Medical Aspect” (Longmans, 1876), which con- 
tains a report of meteorological observations 
taken. #t Cannes during the winter of 1874-5, 
and a comparison of the results with the corre- 
sponding figures for London. This latter subject 
is taken up at some length, and the only matter 
for regret about it is that the period of observa- 
tion is rather too short to give information of 
very much value; however, this defect can be 
amended in a subsequent edition. 


German Weather Charts.—The newly estab- 
lished Deutsche Seewarte at Hambarg, under Dr. 
Neumayer, has published, since January.1, daily 
reports for some thirty German stations, contain- 
ing, however, somewhat less than our own Daily 
Weather Reports, as the information comprises 
readings for 8 a.. only, for pressure, temperature 
(with changes in each case during preceding 
twenty-four hours), relative humidity, wind, 
weather,’ sea-disturbance, and rain. Since Feb- 
ruary 16 these reports have been officially signed 
by Dr. Neumayer, and from the same date they 
have been accompanied with charts, which are 
entitled “ Geographische Uebersicht,” and contain 
also a report for 4 p.m. The. charts are two in 
number, giving, firstly, pressure, wind, and amount 
of cloud ; ae secondly, temperature, rain, and 
sea-disturbance. 


The Probability of Rain.—Dr. W. aire who 
has left Russia to take charge of one branch of 
the Deutsche Seewarte, has published in the num- 
bers of the Austrian Journal for Meteorology for 
February an elaborate 47 on the probability of 
rain in the Northern Hemisphere. This has 
nothing to do with the amount of rain, but 
simply relates to the number of rainy days per 
month, Dr. Képpen expresses his regret that this 
subject has not as yet met with the attention it 
deserves in this country. The paper itself con- 
sists almost entirely of nine tables for as many 
different regions, with a — exhibiting the 
results in a graphical form. There is hardly any 
attempt to deal with the subject in the way of 
discussion of the causes which have led to the 
differences observable. The figures for Eng- 
land, which, as before explained, are yrs 
are: January, 0°51; February, 0°49 ; March, 0°45; 
April, 0°45; May, 0°44; June, 0-44; July, 0°45; 
August, 0°49; September, 0°50; October, 0°54; 
November, 0:49; December, 0°55. 

Climate of Southern Brazil—Information as 
to the meteorology of South America is always 
precious, so that we are glad to see a paper on the 
above subject from Herr horen in the Austrian 
Journal for February 15. The author gives a 
general account of the striking contrast between 
the climate of the upper country, the cima da 
agrra, and that of the owlands; but as his ther- 
mometers were soon broken he gives no observa- 
tions. He notes a fall of five inches of snow at 
Passo P. Nuevo on June 13, a previously unheard- 
of amount in that locality. The tables are for 
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The Mountain Observatories in the United 
States—In the Austrian Journal for March 15, 
Dr. Hann gives some interesting notes on the 
results furnished by the Signal Office in its annual 

rts for the two stations, Mount Washington, 
6,000ft., and Pike’s Peak, 14,000 ft., above the sea. 
He complains, with justice, of the very scanty 
amount of information published for the stations. 
The temperature at Mount Washington resembles 
that at Hoch Obir in Carinthia, — is at a 
ightly higher level, and isalso somewhat warmer. 
Pitas Peck enjoys "a cline much like that of 
Nova Zembla, and if we compare it with Etna, at 
a similar elevation to its own, the chief difference 
to be found is in the greater heat of the summer 
at the American station. The decrease of tem- 
ture with height for Pike’s Peak, Colorado 
Boring, and Denver, leads to the interesting result 
that this is least in cold weather, so that we can- 
not look to the descent of air from the upper 
aE of the atmosphere as accounting for intense 
cold. Dr. Hamm reflects very severely on the 
oe of reducing barometer readings to sea- 
el, which for such a height as 14,000 feet is 
calculated to mislead entirely. In conclusion he 
expresses his sincere regret that the observations 
are not published tn extenso. 





GEOLOGY. 


WueEn Prof. Prestwich entered last year on the 
duties of the Chair of Geology at Oxford, he 
discussed, in his inaugural address, some of the 
boldest speculations of the geological philosopher. 
In a lecture delivered later in the year, and re- 
cently published, he descends from these heights 
to the important practical, question of the bearing 
of geology upon the water-supply of Oxford. The 
geological conditions affecting the water-supply of 
towns have been studied by no one more carefully 
than by Prof. Prestwich. His standard work on 
the water-bearing strata around London, his 
labours on the Water-supply Commission, and his 
presidential address to the Geological Society in 
872, all testify to his peculiar fitness to speak on 
such a topic. After dilating on the evils of 
organic contamination in potable waters, and the 
consequent danger of drawing the supply, as at 
present, from the reservoir at New Hinksey, 
the Professor points out four purer sources 
which are open to Oxford; first, the water in 
the gravel under the alluvial deposits of the 
Isis taken above Oxford; secondly, the possi- 
bility of an Artesian well, north of the city; 
thirdly, the great perennial springs of the Oolites 
and the Chalk; and lastly, the underground reser- 
voirs of the Chalk and the Oolites, whence sup- 
plies might be drawn by means of deep wells. 
Although the author deals specially with the 
supply of Oxford, the subject is treated in a 
manner sufficiently general to admit of application 
to other localities similarly seated on sedimentary 
tocks. The excellent pamphlet thus deserves to 
be widely read. 


Some fossiliferous shales have been discovered 
between Carnarvon and Bangor, by Mr. J. E. 
Marr ; and the fossils have been recently described 
before the Geological Society by Mr. Hicks, who 
refers them to the Arenig group. The discovery 
supports Mr. Hicks’s opinion that in the Welsh 
area no break occurs between the Cambrian and 
Lower Silurian formations. 


To the current number of Tschermak’s Mine- 
ralogische Mittheilungen Dr. Drasche contributes a 
description of his ascent of the voleano of the Isle 
of Bourbon, or Réunion. From some remarks on 
the geological structure of the island we learn 
that it is com 


of the island are three large “ cirques,” which the 


writer regards as areas of subsidence, resulting 
from voleanic action. F 


a of the younger volcanic rocks, 
chiefly basaltic lavas rich in olivine. In the heart 





and dolomites. Some rocks of this character, 
principally from the Vienna basin, have been re- 
cently studied by Herr Neminar in the Petro- 
logical Laboratory of the University of Vienna. 
Two kinds of these cavernous rocks are recognised, 
one in which the cavities are regularly shaped, 
and the other in which they are bounded by 
irregular walls. The origin of the cells is of 
course attributed to the solvent action of meteoric 
waters upon calcareous rocks. 


THREE or four years ago Professor Vom Rath 
startled the mineralogical world by announcing 
that Leucite, which had previously been regarded 
as a typical representative of a special form in the 
cubical system, really crystallised in tetragonal 
forms. Dr. Hirschwald, of Berlin, publishes in 
the last number of the Miéneralogische Mit- 
theilungen an essay entitled “Zur Kritik des 
Leucitsystems.” He refers to the variable results 
obtained by measuring crystals of Leucite, and to 
the fact that whilst embedded erystals in the 
lavas of Monte Somma generally show regular 
icositetrahedral forms, the crystals seated on the 
ejected blocks of Vesuvian limestone affect a 
tetragonal habit. Between these two extremes 
there are a large number of transitional forms, 
which can be referred neither to the cubic nor to 
the quadratic system. The author maintains that 
this is not to be explained by assuming the 
dimorphism of Leucite, but inclines to Scacchi’s 
view that the mineral is a truly cubical species, 
with polysymmetric development. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


CampBripcre Puosopuicat Sociery.—( Monday, 
March 13.) 


Mr. Pearson made a communication on a set of 
Lunar Distances taken by him under rather peculiar 
circumstances last autumn, October 8. The place of 
observation was lat. 52° 7’ 12”, long. 0 m. 56 s. (14’) 
E. They were seven in number taken at tolerably 
even intervals. The sky, with the exception of a 
slight cloud edging on the sun near the commence- 
ment, was very clear, and the horizon perfectly open. 
The computed apparent altitude of the sun’s centre 
at the first observation was 6° 23’ 20”, at the last 
3° 20’ 12”; that of the moon for the first observation 
5° 43’ 32”, for the last 7° 21’ 10”. The time of 
the first 4 h. 82 m. 26 s. a@.m.t., that of the last 
4 h. 55 m. 22 s. The observed distance between 
the centres of the sun and moon at the first was 
101° 26’ 30”, at the last 101° 36’ 0”. The reduced 
distances were, at the first 101° 21’ 25”, at the last 
101° 33’ 58”. But the results gave an error diminish- 
ing not quite regularly from 5 m. 23 s. for the first, 
to 1m. 48 s. for the last, ¢.e. from 2’ 32” for the first, 
to 51” for the last, the measured distances being in 
all cases too small. Having been unable to detect 
anything, such as wrong centering, in the circle with 
which the observations were taken, the speaker sug- 
gested that the error at the beginning might be due 
to the fact that the formulae usually given for re- 
ducing the observed distance fail in certain cases, 
especially as in this particular case the increasing 
altitude of the moon tended so rapidly to diminish 
the error. The speaker referred to several other 
Lunar Distances taken by him in the course 
of the year, and stated that when either of 
the bodies observed was on or close to the 
meridian the error in the observation had always 
been very small, but sometimes increased consider- 
ably when neither were in the meridian or not at 
nearly the same altitude. He admitted, however, that 
he had not had time to work out a sufficient number 
of trustworthy observations to enable him to speak 
more confidently on the accuracy of the formula used. 
In conclusion, he referred to a vast number of 
observations of different kinds taken by Captain Parry 
at Port Bowen (73° 13’ 39” N.) for his longitude ; 
from which it appeared that no more than six occul- 
tations of fixed stars gave a result differing by only 
4” from the mean of all (viz. 88° 54’ 53” E.), while 
a large number of transits of the moon and eclipses 
of Jupiter’s satellites gave a difference from the mean 








gave a difference of 26”. Some of these, however, 
differed more than 30’ from the mean. 


AnTHROPOLOGICAL InstituTe.—( Tuesday, March 14.) 


Cot. A. Lane Fox, President, in the Chair. Mr. 
Stanbridge, of Daylesford, Victoria, exhibited and 
presented a collection of stone implements from 
Australia. It consisted of some axe-heads, a mounted 
stone spear-head, some Wallongs or grinding stones, 
and a Yowiwi, a large flat stone on which the 
Nardoo seed is ground ; a large stone implement sup- 
posed to be for digging was also lent. The President 
considered this last was an unfinished tool which 
would have been reduced in size if finished; but it 
had been used apparently in its present state, one of 
the ends being much rubbed. Captain Melfort 
Campbell, President of Nevis, exhibited some stone 
implements ; one of these, a knife or dagger from 
Honduras, is 104 inches long, and made of a thick 
flake of buff-coloured chert of a fine amber hue. 
Similar but smaller specimens from the same place are 
already in the Christy collection. Three polished celts 
from Turks and Caicoo Islands were shown by Captain 
Campbell. Mr. H. H. Howorth read a paper on the 
Samatae which was followed by a discussion. Mr. 
H. Dillon, the director, read a translation by Captain 
R. F. Burton of two letters from H.B.M.’s Vice-Consul 
at Lissa, H. Topich, on some human and other re- 
mains recently found in the Island of Pelagosa. 





Royat Sociery.—( Thursday, March 16.) 


Dr. Hooxer, C.B., President, in the Chair. The 
following papers were read :—Reports from H.M.S. 
Challenger. (1)‘‘ Preliminary Report on the true 
Corals dredged in deep water between December 30, 
1872, and August 31, 1875,” by H. N. Moseley; (2) 
“Preliminary Reports on Oceanic Deposits ; on some 
Surface Organisms and their relations to Oceanic 
Deposits, and on Vertebrates,” by John Murray ; (3) 
‘Preliminary Report on Crustacea observed in the 
Southern Seas,” by R. von Willemoes Suhm; (4) 
‘Preliminary Report on Observations made during 
the earlier part of the voyage,” by the same ; (5) “ Pre- 
liminary Report on Work (Chemical and Geological) ~ 
done on board the Challenger,” by J. Y. Buchanan. 


Numismatic Socrery.—( Thursday, March 16.) 


Joun Evans, E-+q., President, in the Chair. A letter 
was read from Mr. Vaux in which he stated that the 
Raja of Kutch, in his recent coinage, reproduces the 
name of Victoria Queen exactly transliterated into 
the Persian or Arabic character. This is just now a 
fact of political interest. The President read a paper 
by General Lefroy, Governor of the Bermudas, giving 
an account pf the extremely rare hog-money used at 
one time, or at least proposed to be used, in the 
Somers Islands. This is a coinage with high nominal, 
but low intrinsic value; Obv. Boar, Rev. Ship under 
sail; and it seems to have been issued in a very un- 
successful attempt to supersede current English coin. 
—Mr. Perey Gardner read the latter part of a paper 
on the Sicilian Coinage in which he treated, first of 
the development of types exhibited in the Sicilian 
coins, and secondly of the forms of letters used in 
them. The object of the whole paper was to afford 
a sort of canon for the determination of the dates of 
Sicilian coins, and incidentally to furnish data of some 
value for approximately fixing the epoch of other 
ancient monuments. 
ZootoaicaL Socrery or Lonpon.—( Tuesday, 
March 21.) 


Dr. E. Hamitton, Vice-President, in the Chair. Mr. 
Sclater exhibited a collection of parrots made in the 
Fijis by Mr. Layard ; they showed the distribution 
of representative species in the various islands and 
included an undescribed form Taviuni, for which the 
name Pyrrhulopis taviunensis was proposed. Mr. 
Howard Saunders read a paper on the Skua gulls 
(Stercorariinae) in which he traced the synonymy and 
geographical range of the known ‘species. He re- 
stored the original name of S. crepidatus to Richard- 
son’s Skua, and regarded S. chilensis (Bon.) as a dis- 
tinct species, more closely allied to the northern great 
Skua than to its nearer neighbour S. antarcticus. 
Other communications were made by Messrs. A. G. 
Butler and A. Anderson. 
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Royat Socrety.—( Thursday, March 23.) 


Dr. Hooxer, C.B., President, in the Chair. The 
following papers were read:—1l. “On the Forces 
caused by the Communication of Heat between a 
Surface and a Gas, and on a new Photometer,” by 
Prof. O. Reynolds. 2. “On the Nature of the Force 
producing the Motion of a Body exposed to Rays of 
Light and Heat,” by Dr. Schuster. 3. ‘Ona New 
Refractometer for measuring the mean Refractive 
Index of Plates of Glass and Lenses by the employ- 
ment of Newton’s Rings,” by Dr. Royston Pigott. 
4. “ Number of Figures in the Period of each Recip- 
rocal of Primes from 53,000 to 60,000," by W. 
Shanks. 5. Description of a Mammalian Ovum in an 
early Condition of Development,” by E. A. Schiifer. 
6. ‘ Preliminary Report to the Hydrographer of the 
Admiralty on some of the Results of the Cruise of 
H.M.S. Challenger between Hawaii and Valparaiso,” 
by Prof. Wyville Thomson. 





Socrery or Antiquartes.—( Thursday, March 23.) 

A communication from Sir W. C. Trevelyan was read, 
giving an account of a stone with a Roman sepulchral 
inscription now existing in Somersetshire, which is a 
duplicate of one mentioned by Camden and other 
writers as found at Elenborough in Cumberland. The 
name of the deceased is Julia Martima. As the 
stone in Somersetshire contains an erroneous read- 
ing given by Camden, it is probably a forgery. Mr. 
E. Peacock contributed a paper on the marriage 
of the clergy in the reigns of Elizabeth and James L., 
with copies of the certificates as to the consent of the 
bride’s parents and her own character required by 
Article 29 of Elizabeth’s Injunctions. The latter 
certificates were given by justices of the peace, and 
two of those quoted by Mr. Peacock were signed by 
the uncle and father of the Protector Cromwell. In 
further illustration of this subject, Mr. E. Freshfield 
gave a résumé of the Acts of Henry VIII. and his 
successors which concerned the marriage of clergy, 
and showed that during the reign of Elizabeth no 
Act was passed repealing that of Henry VIII., which 
assigned the penalty of forfeiture of goods in case of 
priests marrying, although the Thirty-nine Articles 
allowed their marriage; and that nothing was done 
to legitimise their children until the reign of James I. 
The position of married priests and their families 
was, therefore, a very dubious one. 





Puysicat Socrrty.—( Saturday, March 25.) 


Pror. G. C. Foster, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
The following candidates were elected members of the 
Society :—Prof. Liversidge, the Marquis of Salisbury, 
W. Ackroyd, Tolver Preston, W. Merritt. Mr. 0. J. 
Lodge, B.Sc., made a communication on the flow of 
electricity in a plate, in continuation of a paper 
which he read before the Society on February 26. 
Dr. Guthrie then communicated a fourth paper on 
“Salt Solutions and Attached Water.” It consists 
mainly of an account of an examination of the behaviour 
of a salt solution when cooled below the freezing-point 
of water. 








FINE ART. 


THE FRENCH GALLERY. 


THE exhibitions at this Gallery alternate in pretty 
regular succession from less than mediocre to more 
than laudable. The last gathering was of the 
first type, and beyond that we recollect just now 
very little about it; the present display we are 
happy, to place in the second category. It is 
indeed replete with clever and attractive things; 
works which we are glad to see, pleased to exa- 
mine, and capable of remembering for some while. 
We shall class them according to the artists’ 
nationality, known ar presumed, beginning with 
the French ; a section which, notwithstanding the 
exclusive title of the Gallery, inherited from a 
date now moderately remote, constitutes perhaps 
not more than half of the entire assemblage. 

First come certain works from the Parisian 
Salon of 1875, or of some other recent year; and 
of these some have already achieved a widespread, 
or even a European, reputation. Such is in 
especial the Emenence Grise of Géréme, which 


@honneur in 1874: a subject of history in its 
social aspect potently conceived, and realised with 
the most concentrated and unswerving adherence 
to the ruling idea. Though the colour is in some 
of its items garish without ever becoming rich, we 
must condone this, in willing homage tothe geniusof 
the — and the aim towards which he has been 
wor ing. Next we observe two of the leading pic- 
tures of last year: that by De Neuville, Setting Fire 
to a Barricaded House at Villersevel, January 9, 
1871, and La Saint Jean, by Jules Breton. The 
former is a signal example of the power of the 
French in battle-pieces ; it is equally distinguished 
by good sense and spirit in the telling of the 
story, and by artistic ability in the presentment. 
M. Hreton's picture of the women dancing and 
chanting round the bonfire, painted at Cour- 
riéres, is striking in movement and ensemble, im- 
pressive without any attempt at idealisation; its 
chief blemish appears to us to be the unimpor- 
tance of the main bonfire, and other fires more 
remote, in the general effect of light; the flames 
blaze bravely, but produce next to no influence 
upon the groups on the heath-scene, which the 
erescent moon looks down upon. Another 
example of this painter is The Haymaker, an 
able figure, monumental enough in character, but 
rather rapidly painted off. From the Salon of 
last year comes likewise The Last Day of the 
Sale, by L. E. Adan, which obtained a medal; 
a picture with a good deal of small character and 
smaller incident neatly individualised and com- 
bined, but on the whole rather poor than other- 
wise; one hardly knows whether to count it as 
pretty or ugly, silly or clever. The Lesbia of M. 

rtrand was prominent in the Salon, and again 
here. We do not particularly value it, belonging 
essentially as it does to the region of artificial 
simplicity, and grace of execution at second 
hand; but it is at any rate very superior to the 
smaller version of the same composition which 
was included in the last collection in our Anglo- 
French Gallery. This artist sends four pic- 
tures besides: Ophelia, which is wholly a poor 
affair, Marguerite, and a Madeleine. We like 
the last the best. It shows the Magdalen, 
youthful and tender, but now given up to austere 
penitence, lying naked before the entrance of her 
cavern-lair: a blue cloth is rather needlessly 
spread out under her lower extremities. She has 
been shedding copious tears over the rude wooden 
cross which she clasps, and has wept herself off 
almost into a doze. Marguerite in her bedchamber, 
watched by a laxly-painted Faust through the 
casement, is by no means well realised, though 
there is some approach to touching expression in 
her face: the bedchamber is far too luxuriously 
furnished. Two small Meissoniers are admirably 
fine. One painted in 1865, and bearing no title 
in the catalogue, represents a trooper of the middle 
of the seventeenth century standing in the yard of 
a hostelry: a handsome bold man.turned of forty, 
grim to encounter and perilous to deal with. The 
other, painted in 1875, is named The Standard- 
bearer. This personage, in a costume of the like 
period of history, is posted at an entrance ofa 
palatial building, holding his banner, yellow and 
green: the effect is of strong sunlight, somewhat 
impaired in its truthfulness by an absence of blue 
tints in the shadows. 


Summer is a very respectable specimen of the 
skill of Rosa Bonheur: a sheep-picture in which 
heat is appreciably represented, though the atmo- 
sphere is somewhat cheerlessly murky. Pasini con- 
tributes a large work, Interview of Chiefs on Mount 
Lebanon, a striking sort of tableau, of a scenic 
character. The Water-carrier is a small example 
of Hébert—a young Italian peasant-woman posed 
with some grandeur. Evening counts among the 
genuinely beautiful works of Corot. Two peasant- 
subjects by Billet, A Forest Reverte and A 
Shepherdess, Normandy, are extremely good, and 
would beestill better if a certain opacity in the 
painting had been conquered. The feeling and 





received, and partly at least deserved, the Médaille 


dignified way, without the least triviality—in the 
latter work more especially. The shepherdess is 
seated on a slightly raised ridge of grass-land, in 
a settled yet perfectly mobile pose. These are 
fine examples of a highly praiseworthy phase of 
contemporary French art. 
MM. Vibert and Chevilliard both devote them- 
selves to the pictorial bantering of ecclesiastics, 
By the former painter we have An Official Mes- 
senger of the seventeenth century, in colloquy 
with a cardinal: this ably-touched picture is 
indeed free from any admixture of comedy. An 
Unequal Match, Fearful Odds, is a duplicate— 
rather smaller, we think—of an expressive painting 
seen in’ this Gallery not very long ago: a Fran- 
ciscan beating a Spanish muleteer in a game at 
cards. A Revelation, wherein a priest contem- 
plates a popular bronze of which decorum is not 
the primary characteristic, is a disagreeable little 
bit of pruriency. M. Chevilliard shows us with 
great nattiness a succession of priests occupied in 
a more or less unpriestly fashion. One of them, 
is Avant I’ Attaque, contemplating some succulent 
écrevisses ; and then Aprés le Combat, exhausted in 
satiety after his solitary dessert; another is Read- 
ing Boccaccio in a secluded grove ; another is An 
Enthusiastic Ornithologist (according to the cata- 
logue, which does not seem to be conscious of 
entomology or lepidoptera), bent upon capturing 
a brace of butte ies; another finds that “ There's 
many a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip,” as his 
elderly housekeeper shatters a bottle of claret in 
the process of uncorking. All this is rather small 
fun, but artistically embodied. Japanese The- 
atricals, by A. Moreau, has its scene not in 
Japan, but apparently in France, or at any 
rate in Europe: a company of fashionably- 
dressed men and women, in the open air, witness- 
ing a performance enacted by some of their com- 
atriots in Japanese costume ; oddity of subject 
in this work is not reinforced by any marked 
superiority of art. The visitor may look also at 
A Café in Cairo, by F. Vidal; two cleverly- 
touched little works by Charnay from the sea- 
beach at Yport; Seignac’s Brotherly Service, as 
creditable as many specimens of the artist upon 
whose style it is based, Edouard Frére; Jazet’s 
Disciple of Fouché, a painstaking and trustworthy 
mouchard, who has looked in at the police-office, 
and has sat down hurriedly to indite an official 
report, and then start off again on his beat; 
C. F. Daubigny’s Moat Farm, Evening, done with 
rapid certainty and effect; La Fillette, by A. 
Jourdan, a little girl whose childish pose is @ 
ood deal better rendered than her visage; Les 
laisirs du Feuilleton, by Goupil; and Old Beaux, 
a minute piece of tact and os by L. Valles. 
We shall return to this Exhibition to notice the 
ictures belonging to schools other than the 
rench. W. M. Rossertt. 








PICTURES FOR THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Tue subject of Mr. Leighton’s large picture, 
aiviede one of the most considerable works 
yet produced by the English school, is the Daph- 
nephoria, or festival in honour of Apollo, cele- 
brated at Thebes in every ninth year. The mode 
of celebration is minutely described by Proclus, 
and has been faithfully realised by the painter. 
It was the custom on these occasions to adorn & 
piece of olive wood with garlands of laurel and 
various flowers, and to place on the top of ita 
brazen globe with smaller globes suspended, sym~- 
bolising in this manner the sun, and moon, and 
stars. In Mr. Leighton’s picture the processioD, 
headed by the chosen young noble who acts as the 
high-priest’ of Apollo, winds along in the full 
ecstasy of choral song under a dark grove of cork 
and pine and olive trees. After the priest follows 
the company of noble and lovely mai ens, singing 
and full of the affatus of the god, while by the 
side are the bystanders watching the procession as 
it passes on to the temple. Mr. Leighton will 
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strongly-marked and characteristic features of 
Captain Burton are rendered with subtle vigour. 

Mr. Alma Tadema, A.R.A., will send a finely- 
finished picture of antique manners, which will 
bear the title of An Audience at Agrippa’s. The 
minister is descending a flight of marble steps 
down to where a up of suitors await his 
coming. In the hall above the bright sunlight 
finely diffused illumines the rich costumes of the 
throng of followers, and this passage of brilliant 
colour is contrasted with the cool tones of the 
marble on the steps and the wall of the palace, 
and the more delicate tints of the dresses of the 
suitors in the foreground. To the right, within 
the entrance, are the scribes standing with obsequi- 
ous gesture in readiness to receive their master; 
and on a pedestal on the outside of it is a colossal 
statue of the emperor, suggested by the statue of 
Hadrian in the British Museum. It is probable 
that Mr. Tadema will send another picture of a 
nude figure. 

Mr. Millais, R.A., besides one or two portraits 
and a small subject-picture will send a large land- 
scape representing a view of outstretched country 
from the summit of a hill. From the precise 

inting of the foreground the eye passes and 
omen at once to the delicate tints of the dis- 
tant champaigns far below and travels away across 
the wide prospect to the blue hills that touch the 
silvery sky. 

Mr. Herkomer’s picture is in a wholly different 
style from the study of Chelsea Pensioners which 
attracted so much attention last year. It is called 
At Death's Door, and represents a peasant family 
in the Bavarian Alps awaiting the coming of the 
priest who is to administer the last sacrament to 
adying woman. The members of the little house- 
hold are kneeling outside the doorway of the pine- 
wood cottage, whose red-stained rafters contrast 
with the quiet and tender light of the sky and the 
distant blue of the mountain across the valley. 
Through the opening that lets in the view of the 
village below we see the figure of the priest, but 
the cottagers themselves are as yet unaware of his 
approach and are still absorbed in grief and 
anxiety. The figures in the picture are on a 
sufficiently large scale to admit of careful charac- 
terisation, and the painter has bestowed upon the 
treatment of their faces the skill in the expression 
of pathos of which he proved himself the possessor 
in fis effort of last year. 

Mr. Boughton’s principal picture is entitled A 
Surrey Idyll. It presents a sketch of beautiful 
_— landscape, almost in twilight, with a 
bank of trees traversing the entire length of the 
design, and a little rivulet coursing along the 
meadow in the foreground. On the grass, by the 
side of the brook, some gleaners have been resting 
after their labours, and now one of them is being 
helped across the water by the hand of a young 
shepherd, who has been tending a flock of sheep 
now wandering up the meadow. In the sky above 
the rank of trees the young moon is just rising 
into the dappled sky, while the last gleams of 
sunlight illumine the group of figures and meet 
without penetrating the shadows that gather be- 
neath the trees. As a companion and a contrast 
to this idyllic work, Mr. Boughton sends a boldly- 
painted portrait of a little boy, in Dutch costume 
of the 17th century. 

Mr. Marcus Stone will also send two pictures. 
The first is the painted story of a probable inci- 
dent in the Reign of Terror. A lady, young and 
beautiful, evidently an aristocrate, is presenting a 
petition, which refers to the life of her lover, to 
one of the “ Directory” dispensers of life and 
death. The man in power turns his back upon 
the suppliant as he reads her papers: while an 
ordinary carmagnole ruffian of the period, looking 
like a half-awakened dog, rests his brutal head 
upon his brawny arms, and gazes askance at the 
gentle pleader, who has sunk down in an agony 
of supplication and of faintest hope across a chair, 
which her hand clutches convulsively. She can- 

hot tell, nor can the spectator, what the issue of 





her prayer will be. The second picture is entitled 
Rejected. Two figures in the costume of the 
Waterloo period alone occupy the scene. A 
young girl, who only half knows her own mind, 
has impulsively rejected her lover, who turns 
away in deep dejection; but it is obvious to the 
spectator that the refusal is not intended to be 
final. 

Mr. Haynes Williams takes us into an olden 
Spanish castle, the walls of which are covered 
with tapestry. And here he shows us an old, 
garrulous, ee Se who is pointing 
cut to a noble boy of about twelve years the 
tapestried portrait of his ancestor, who, mounted 
on a white war-horse, waves a sword. The boy 
clutches his own little sword as he glows to 
emulate the noble deeds of his ancestor, while the 
mother, a noble lady of the fair Spanish type, 
attended by a thoroughly Spanish domestic, gazes 
with proud pleasure at her child. 

Mr. F. Goodall, R.A., remains faithful to 
Oriental life, and sends a large picture, called 
Sheep Washing, with a view of the Pyramids in 
the background. The Hop Gardens of England 
is the title of a very elaborate and important 
landscape lately completed by Mr. Cecil Lawson. 
The prospect is of wide extent, and is everywhere 
penetrated by the full warm sunshine of an after- 
noon. Above the line of the horizon a ridge of 
white clouds stands motionless, imprisoned in the 
blue sky, and as the eye advances from the dis- 
tance across the slopes of rich Kent land the 
slanting shadows from tree or red-roofed building 
divide the landscape into sunny spaces. In the 
immediate foreground are the hop-plants, forming 
with their level growth a gentle undulating line, 
that balances the line of the hill to the left, and 
of the road that winds up the hill past the cone- 
shaped drying-kilns to the little village that is 
distant, while in the midst of the field of hops, 
whose vivid green is tinged with the gold of the 
sun, a group of shady trees gives repose to the 
vision and helps to combine the two parts of the 

icture. Mr. Lawson will also send two other 
andscapes—one of an effect of early morning, be- 
fore the sunlight has scattered the silver tints, 
and the other a rich river scene, with great trees 
upon its banks to shade it from the full sunshine 
that beats down upon the meadows beyond. 

Mr. E. J. Gregory, the young painter who 

ined the Watts Prize at the Manchester Exhi- 
Fition last year, will send to the Academy two 
portrait studies of very remarkable quality. In 
one the artist has added certain elements of 
picturesque costume, and has represented his sub- 
ject in armour, with a crimson sash across the 
steel cuirass, and clasping with his left hand a 
massive helmet. The colouring is studiously sub- 
dued in tone, but of the richest quality. 

Mrs. Gosse will ‘send two carefully-executed 
studies to the exhibition—one a portrait in which 
the incidents of costume have been ‘skilfully 
adjusted to secure a delicate harmony of colour 
that is suggested and controlled by the tones of 
olden hair ; and the other an elaborately-executed 
but simply-devised study of genre, representing a 
child dressed in white with a yellow sash, trying 
to peer over the top of a great Oriental jar, into 
which she has inadvertently struck her shuttlecock. 

Mr. Wilfred Lawson, under the title of Chtldren 
of the Great City, represents the Christmas festivi- 
ties of two little inhabitants of some London 
garret. A little girl of sickly look leans against 
the bare plastered wall, while her brother, by the 
light of a candle that burns from a bottle on the 
floor, is striving with outstretched arms to conjure 
up the shadowed image of a rabbit. A window 
above lets in the grey-blue tones of the winter 
night, which the artist has carefully sought to 
combine with the tones of the bare interior. 

Mr. Erskine Nicoll, A.R.A., will send two pic- 
tures, A Storm at Sea, and Looking out for a Safe 
Investment—two school boys on their way home 
peering into a shop window. 

J. Comyns Carr. 





NOTES FROM FLORENCE, 


Amoné the private collections in Florence one of 
the most choice is that belonging to Mr. James 
Jackson Jarves, a lover of art, who has written 
so much and so well regarding its history. 

His collection is distinguished from all other 
private gatherings of pictures in Florence, inas- 
much as it contains a true picture by Lionardo da 
Vinci, one by his great scholar Bernardino Luini, 
and another by Giorgione, and besides these, one 
of the finest examples of Salvator Rosa in Italy. 

The picture by Lionardo da Vinci was found at 
Vinci, where it appears that it had remained from 
the time when it was painted. Writing to Melzi 
and to Girolamo Casano of two Madonnas, 
Lionardo says, “ Which I have commenced, and 
now carried to a high state of finish,” and to the 
Governor De Chaumont he writes of two “ Nostre 
Donne done for his Most Christian Majesty, or for 
whomsoever he chooses.” It was not known what 
had become of these pictures till, in 1832, this 
one was found in a villa at Vinci, and it is reason- 
ably supposed to be one of them, The Virgin is 
of singular beauty and sweetness of expression, in 
Lionardo’s most perfect manner of painting; she 
looks lovingly on her Child, which meets the 
mother’s gaze with a tender smile. The landscape 
background is a marvel of finish ; on one side there 
is a castle of Lombard architecture, on the other 
Dolomite peaks rise into the blue sky. It is only 
possible to convey an idea of the manner in which 
this is painted by describing it as exhibiting the 
detail of a photograph, but without any loss of 
breadth, of general effect, or aerial perspective. 

Of the many pleasing pictures by Luini there i 
no one more charming than that in the possession of 
Mr, Jarves. It is also a Madonna and Child, and 
is designed and painted with all the grace which 
distinguishes the works of this admirable master, 
and the Virgin has that ideal of female loveliness 
peculiar to Luini,in which he was surpassed by no 
one, not even Raftfael d’Urbino. 

The picture by Giorgione represents Malatesta, 
the Governor of Rimini, sitting beside his mistress 
and listening with contempt to a pilgrim, the 
messenger of the Pope, expostulating with him on 
his evil life. The colour of this painting is mar- 
vellous; it seems executed with pounded-gems 
rather than the usual colours. There is also a fine 
portrait attributed to Giorgione, and a variety of 

ood specimens by the early Tuscan masters. The 
Salvator Rosa is a battle-piece full of movement 
and life. It is apparently the battle of Pistoia, 
at which Catiline was slain, The sky is superbly 
painted and is full of poetry, while clouds of hotly- 
coloured dust overhanging the combatants mix 
with the gray haze above; through this the sun’s 
rays break and illumine the struggling combatants, 
the wounded men and horses, and the dead strewed 
on the sandy ground. This is a picture painted 
with great force and imagined in a fierce spirit 
suited to the subject. 

Apart from his gallery of Italian pictures Mr. 
Jarves has formed a pleasing collection of speci- 
mens of Japanese art. He is also the fortunate 

ossessor of a picture by Blake—a head of Christ, 
ife-size. As this work of art is by his kind con- 
sent to be exhibited in London, it is needless to 
ccevument upon it. 

I have just visited a manufactory of bronzes. I 
bought a couple of knockers in bronze of excellent 
design and execution, and I was told that one had 
been sold as old Italian work. By the merest 
accident I heard of the maker. I went to his 
place and found that he prepared bronzes of all 
ages and styles. Heisa clever workman, not only 
casts well, but chases admirably, and then pro- 
duces any patina. The number of antiques 
thus fabricated appears to be prodigious. He 
sells his works a what they are to dealers 
who disperse them all over Italy, and sell them to 
foreigners by endless ingenious contrivances. 
They are in curiosity-shops—are offered by in- 
nocent countrymen as just dug up. Strangers are 
consulted by ingenuous beings who have acci- 
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dentally acquired an ancient bronze and are ready 
to give it away, and soon. Many fall into these 
traps, and collect figures of Etruscan deities, lamps, 
candelabra, seals, medals, coins, vases, and other 
objects, all of which are made by one ingenious 
workman, who thus supports a numerous family 
and lives in Florence a by no means luxurious 
life, for as he deals chiefly with knaves he is 
ground down to the lowest price for his wares. 
He is one of a large class who fabricate antiquities 
of all kinds to sell to credulous strangers, whom 
it is as impossible to guard against these decep- 
tions as it is to warn the spoons who are plun- 
dered by the card trick. Their vanity leads them 
to fancy that they have enough knowledge and 
taste to guard them, and they are taken in in the 
most absurd way, little aware that there are Italian 
artists in this line who can deceive even experienced 
judges, and that collections everywhere are replete 
with forgeries. It is lamentable to observe the 
talent thus wasted, which, rightly employed, 
would raise art, increase legitimate commerce, and 
fill collections with fine works of acknowledged 
merit. But so long as people prefer to think that 
they make discoveries, get fine things for small 
payments, and give themselves out as very know- 
ing, so long will the artists bait the hook for 
them and make fools of them as they deserve. 
Cartes Hearn WILson. 








ART SALES, 


Tue twenty-four pictures of M. Scharf, of Vienna, 
which were sold at the Hotel Drouot last Satur- 
day week, included two by that almost unknown 
master Pieter Codde, one of them signed and dated 
1636. The more remarkable of the two is 49 
centimétres high by 76 broad, contains fifteen 
figures, and is called The Dancers. A group of 
ladies and gentlemen are assembled in a barely- 
furnished room; rather to the left a young man in 
costume of grey and rose-colour is dancing with a 
fair-haired girl clothed in pale-blue brocade. 
Behind is a group singing to the mandoline ; in 
front, a family party in festival dress of black satin 
and lace. The composition and execution of the 
picture is of the very first order, and is well re- 
presented in the beautiful etching by M. Lalauze 
which, in accordance with a good custom more 
common in France than in England, is inserted 
in the catalogue of the sale. 


Tur “third portion” of the Bohn collection, 
which was sold last week at Christie's, contained 
the Oriental porcelain and enamels. It was mostly 
acquired, as Mr. Bohn says in the preface to the 
catalogue which he himself compiled, many years 
ago at thesales of choice collections such as Mr. For- 
tune’s in 1856, or bought in China after the sacking 
ofthe Summer Palace. Thecollection was especially 
rich in Turquoise crackle and in small specimens 
of delicate coloured porcelain, such as the much 
prized “ Pekin basins,” with medallions of land- 
scape, &c., set on a crimson, yellow, or pale green 
ground. There was no blue and white worth 
speaking of, and the cloisonné enamels, though 
numerous, were not of the highest interest. Per- 
haps the most beautiful vase in the whole collec- 
tion was lot 50, a high-shouldered vase of imperial 
yellow, decorated with iris or lotus flowers boldly 
drawn and coloured. It was such a vase as Euro- 
pean workmen toil after in vain. 


On Tuesday, March 21, and the two following 
days, Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods sold 
the third portion of the Bohn Collection, consist- 
ing mostly of Oriental porcelain and enamels :— 
Turquoise porcelain cat, 37/.; a brilliant crimson 
bottle, with white lip, 30/.; Pekin ware pilgrim 
vase, medallion of birds and flowers, 37/.; double 
triangular bottle, pale green ground covered with 
red and green flowers, 29/. ; Imperial yellow high- 
shouldered vase, with purple flowers, 30/.; tur- 
quoise tea-pot, hexangular, perforated on all sides, 
$21. ; crackle basin, of faded green covered with 
dragons, 22/.; Japanese cloisonné enamels, pair of 





globular vases, flowers enamelled in gold and 
colours on a blue ground, 51J.; flower vase, en- 
amelled with four masks like cats’ heads, 471. ; 
fluted vase of Chinese porcelain medallions, in 
imitation of agate, on a blue ground, 33/.; tur- 
quoise match-pot, 15} gs.; pair of kylins, en- 
amelled in colours, with moveable ears and eyes, 
from the Willoughby Collection, 67/.; incense- 
burner, form of the sacred bird, cloisonné enamel, 
engraved gold ornaments in relief, 29/. Total 
amount of the sale about 3,250/. 


On Thursday, March 23, Messrs. Christie, 
Manson, and Woods sold the drawings and 
sketches, by Olarkson Stanfield, R.A., the pro- 
perty of the late Mr. Stanfield, also some water- 
colour drawings and pictures by other artists. No 
remarkable prices were realised. 


At the Salle Drouot were sold on the 11th: 
C. Dusart, Intérieur du Cabaret, 4,000 fr. ; Van 
der Heyden, Le Castel, 5,600fr.; Tiepolo, La 
Cene, 8,000fr.; Corot, Le Bouquet dArbres, 
5,400 fr.; Jules Dupré, Le Pare de Windsor, 
7,000 fr.; La Charrette de Foin, 7,000 fr. ; Millet, 
La Femme au Putts, 5,900 fr.; Rousseau, Les 
Bicheronnes,15,000fr.; Troyon Paysage, 17,000 fr. ; 
Troupeau de Vaches, 11,500fr. On the 16th: 
Van de Cappelle, Playe, 17,300 fr.; Hals, Por- 
trait, 12,100 fr.; P. de Hooch, Intérieur, 4,000 fr. ; 
A, Van Ostade, Jouweuwrs de Cartes, 28,100 fr. ; 
Isaak Van Ostade, Halte de Voyageurs, 11,500 fr. ; 
Rembrandt, Portrait, 170,000 fr.; J. de Ruisdael, 
Chute d’Eau, 15,100 fr.; Le Sentier, 29,100 fr. ; 
Effet de Netge, 11,960 fr.; D. Teniers, Intérieur, 
21,300 fr.; Van de Velde, Marine, 34,500 fr. ; 
De Witte, Intérieur d’ Fglise, 14,300 fr.; Wouver- 
man, Halte @ la Fontaine, 20,000 fr. Their sale 
produced 16,0007. 


A coLLection of modern pictures were sold by 
Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods on Saturday 
the 25th ult., which fetched the following 
prices :—Guido Bach, Devotion, 100 gs.; F. Heil- 
buth, Les Confiances, 100 gs.; W. C. T. Dobson, 
Faith, 120 gs. ; Koekoek, A Forest Scene, 270 gs. ; 
E. W. Cooke, The Beach Scheveningen, 230 gs. ; 
H. Le Jeune, Innarence, 310 gs.; T. S. Cooper, 
Landscape with Cattle, 760 gs.; W. P. Frith, The 
Winning Hazard, 645 gs.; T. Farel, Evangeline, 
350 gs.; David Oox, Knaresboro’ Castle, 110 gs. ; 
Birket Foster, Farm Buildings, 82 ¢s.; W. Hunt, 
Bird's Nest and May Blossom, 135 gs.; E. Frére, 
The Little Housekeeper, 245 gs.; T. S. Cooper, 
Landscape with Sheep, 170 gs.; F. Goodall, Fal- 
staff thrown into the River, 95 gs.; W. P. Frith, 
The Proposal, 91 gs.; V. Lagye, The Potters, 
152 ¢s.; P. H. Calderon, Broken Vows, 75 gs.; 
Arthur Hughes, Knight of the Sun, 200 gs.; 
David Cox, River Scene, 275 gs.; Alma Tadema, 
Ancient Rome, 590 gs.; Louis Gallait, Last 
Moments of Count Egmont, 530 gs. ; J. E. Millais, 
Apple Blossoms, 1,390 gs.; J. C. Horsley, Love 
Scene, 100 gs.; A. Grey, Highland Cattle, 175 gs.; 
J. ©. Horsley, 4 Page in Waiting, 300 gs.; 8S. L. 
Fildes, Fair, Quiet, and Sweet Rest, 820 gs.; J. 
C. Horsley, “In with you! In with you!” 
750 gs.; A. A. E. Hébert, The Morning-and the 
Evening of Life, 650 gs. Sculpture :—F. Bar- 
zaghi, First Love, 255 gs.; Amo Tantardini, 
Bathing Girl, 410 gs.; Amo Barecagli, Blow- 
ing Bubbles, 600 gs.; F. Barzaghi, Pharaoh's 
Daughter, 910 gs. 

A very varied collection of pictures was sold by 
Messrs. Christie & Manson on Monday last. Some 
unimportant works ascribed to Stothard were 
amongst the earliest numbers in the sale. These 
realised small prices. Twenty guineas were given 
for an interior with washerwoman, ascribed to 
Chardin. the French painter of homely and 
bourgeois life, who took to painting works of this 
kind when still-life pictures had begun to pall 
upon him. The price realised by this little work 
indicates that it would not be much esteemed by 
the admirers of a master whose pictures now 
generally in Paris fetch as many pounds as they 
would a few years ago have fetched halfpence. 





Mr. Agnew was on Monday the purchaser of a 
Fragonard, entitled Expectation, which: fell to 
him for 1417. Two important works of T. §, 
Cooper, R.A.—the one Summer Evening, the 
other Cattle Reposing—fetched 304/. each; the 
one being purchased by Mr. Lesser, the other 
Mr. Mendoza. A landscape of Patrick Nasm 
went for 787. A few pietures: belonging to Sir J. 
Hawley were included in the day’s deali A 
River Scene, attributed to Crome, and composed 
at all events of his usual simple elements—a 
cottage here, a peasant and a cow—fetched but 
371. A portrait of the theatrical Mrs. Baddeley, 
by Gainsborough, went for 299%. Five other 
works of this great English master—but not be- 
longing to Sir J. Hawley—were included in the 
sale, These were painted for the Hingeston family ; 
and the catalogue, with what warrant we do not 
know, classed two of them as the first and last port- 
raits painted by the artist. These two represented 
Mrs. Hingeston in her youth and late in life. 
Another portrait was that of the Rev. James 
Hingeston, and a fourth that of Dr. John Hinges- 
ton. The fifth picture is a landscape. Illustrious 
——— of Gainsborough’s art they can hardly 
now be said to be. The five, together, became 
the property of Mr. Whitehead for the sum of 
3301. Yesterday was to be sold the first portion 
of the great collection of Mr. Levy—a collector 
well-known in the world of journalism—and of 
whose works of art we shall next week have 
something to report. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


By the death of Mr. Samuel Redgrave the art 
wee loses one of the few modern historians of 
nglish art. In conjunction with his brother, 
Mr. Richard Redgrave, the deceased gentleman 
compiled the two volumes of the Century of 
Painters of the English School ; and he completed 
unassisted the Dictionary of English Artists, pub- 
lished two years ago. th of these works, 
though leaving much to desire in regard to dis- 
criminating criticism, are monuments of industry 
and research, and, by the amount of useful and 
accurate information they contain, are indispensable 
to every student of English art. It was none too 
soon that in the Dictionary of English Artists Mr. 
Redgrave collected a mass of material, much of 
which might have been out of the reach of future 
inquirers ; and should a history of English art be 
ever seriously undertaken, Mr. Redgrave’s literary 
labour could not fail to be of the utmost value. 


THE rumour that the scheme for an art-exhibi- 
tion projected by Sir Coutts Lindsay is intended 
as in any sense in opposition to the Royal 
Academy, is, we are told, unfounded. So far from 
this being the case, several of the most eminent 
Academicians have promised their assistance to 
the undertaking. 


Messrs. DICKENSON AND Foster have on view 
at their premises, 114 New ar Street, three of 
Mr. Millais’s already exhibited pai ~~; T0- 
duced within the last. few years: Btella, Aan 
and Quiet for a Moment (a portrait of a little girl). 
It is a pleasure to reinspect all three. The Vanessa, 
more particularly, we have always regarded as 
conspicuous masterpiece among this powerful 
painter’s works. 


A WRITER in the Gazette des Beaux Arts—M. 
Alfred de Lostalot—appears to have fallen into 
unaccountable errors with to some work 
of Rembrandt's. The Lissengen collection at 
Vienna has included a portrait by the great 
Dutch master, which it pleases the writer in the 
Gazette, on somewhat slight grounds, to consider 
as the portrait of “ Jan Haaring.” “ What makes 
us think so,” says the Gazette, “is the analogy 
existing between the features of the model and 
those of the advocate ”—he is commonly believed 
to have been an auctioneer—“ such as Rembrandt 
has transmitted them to us in two of his beautiful 
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etchings, dated the one 1630, the other 1640, and 
allowimg for the changes wrought by age.” Now 
the two portraits are really known as those of two 
different men; Haaring the elder, Haaring the 
younger, they are invariably called. The difference 
in their ages is a difference of twenty or thirty 

rather than of the ten indicated by the dates 
in the Gazette. Moreover, the dates themselves are 
absolutely wrong. In “1630” Rembrandt had 
executed but few etchings—among them, we be- 
lieve, no portraits of any note—and it was not 
till 1655, the year before his failure, that he 
executed the only etching of the Haarings to 
which a date is attached, that of Haaring the 
younger. The whole passage in the Gazette des 
Beaux Arts appears to us to need explanation, if 
explanation may be. 

Messrs. PrnregpRaAM AND Lerkvre, of King 
Street, St. James's, have had on view a few of the 
pictures destined for the Royal Academy Exhibi- 
tion—principally those of Mr. Alma~Tadema and 
Mr. Herkomer. Mr. Tadema’s picture is named 
An Audience at Agrippa’s; not a particularly 
large work, but ranking among the painter’s prime 
performances as regards general interest and un- 
commonness of arrangement. Mr. Herkomer’s 
picture, At Death's Door, isa Tyrolese scene—a 

iest about to enter a cottage, one of whose 
mmates has just expired. This isa work of fine 
calibre, but showing less strenuousness of faculty 
than the Last Muster, which rose into so much 
celebrity in 1875. There are also two Scotch 
landscapes by Mr. Smart ; two small pictures by 
Mrs. Gosse, well conceived, but open to much 
improvement in point of flesh-painting; two 
specimens of Mr. Nicoll—a vulgar bit of school- 
boy fun, and a vulgarish bit of fisher-folk senti- 
ment; a sheep-picture by Peyrol Bonheur ; 
Sheep-washing m the Nile, an important and 
attractive example of Mr. Goodall; and a clever- 
ish but unsightly picture of urchins disturbed 
in bathing, . E. Charpentier. Mr. Valentine 
Bromley sends to the Academy three pictures 
illustrative of life and death among the North 
American Indians: the one named On Guard in 
Nebraska is more especially striking. Mr. C. G. 
Lawson also offers three—The Hop Gardens of 
England, and two others; Mr. Nettleship has a 
grand subject—A Condor following the Army of 
Pizarro across the Andes. Myr. MacLean has com- 
pleted the terra-cotta of his fine figure of Tone, 
exhibited in plaster in last year’s Academy. 

Messrs. PILGERAM AND LEFEVRE have just pub- 
lished another pair of prints, this time from the 
original paintings by Rafael Gianetti, a leading 
painter of the new Italian school. The subjects 
ate Tasso and Dante. The two great poets of 
Italy are nobly and dramatically embodied, each 
one thoroughly characteristic, contrasting in ex- 

ression as well as action, and in the treatment of 

kground accessories. The heavily-laden face 
of Dante is beautiful in its rendering, and his 
half-length figure in the well-known hood and 
gaberdine is admirably expressed in the engraving. 
Behind him is a portion of architecture, showing 
twisted columns like those at Verona, where he 
lived in exile. Tasso, again, has nothing clerical 
about him, but is altogether courtly in his dark 
suit broadly relieved against a bright garden 
background. These engravings are by Auguste 
Blanchard, who seems now not only to have the 
lead, but almost to stand alone in the beautiful 
art of line- ving, the superiority of which we 
are always glad to acknowledge. These prints 
leave the ordinary mezzotints, even the best of 
them,.a thousand leagues behind. 

Tue Italian sculptor, Léopald Costoli, has just 
finished a statue of Joachim Rossini. It is said 
to bea fine specimen of the artist's work, richly 
imbued with life.and motion. It is to be executed 
in marble for the theatre at Pergola. Costoli has 
also executed a colossal bust of Don Miguel José 
Infante, and another of colossal dimensions of the 
Archbishop of Viguna, both equally truthful pro- 
ductions. ‘They are destined for Chili. 


Tue National Exhibition announced to be held 
this year at Naples is postponed, and will not take 
place until May 1, 1877. 

Pror. GaBREBLE CastTaGNnora has lately fin- 
ished a small picture, which is stated to be truly 
admirable for the novelty and quaintness of its 
conception. The subject is 4 on in Choral 
Singing, which an old monk of seventy is giving 
to a young novice of twenty, who is laughing 
sardonically at the worn-out cracked voice of the 
elder monk as he chants from his musical breviary. 


At a meeting opened by the Municipality of 
Rome the sculptor Gregorio Zappala elicited great 
praise for some admirable plaster models in groups 
which he has executed for the decoration of a 
fountain in the Piazza Agonale. 

Tue School of Art Needlework is at present ex- 
hibiting some of its productions at the South 
Kensington Museum, previously to sending them 
to the Philadelphia Exhibition. The work con- 
sists mainly of curtains, table-cloths, wall hang- 
ings, &c., embroidered in crewels. 


A LARGE number of moulds for pottery in stone, 
boxwood, copper, and burnt clay have lately been 
found in the deserted potteries at Grenzhausen, in 
Germany. Among them are two large ones in 
stone belonging to the first half of the seventeenth 
century, one of which represents in seven com- 
partments the works of Mercy. Others have coats 
of arms, animals, arabesques, &c. They are for 
the most part excellently preserved. 


THE newly acquired Gate of Oremona is to be 
placed in an honourable position in the Louvre, 
between the Salle Michel Ange and the Salle 
Michel Colomb. Right and left of it are to be 
placed ‘‘ The Slaves” of Michel Angelo. 


TWENTY-NINE competitors presented themselves 
for the Prix de Sévres, Out of these the jury 
chose four for admittance to the final competition. 
The French papers speak of most of the designs 
sent in as being very poor. 

Tue unveiling of the Schiller monument at 
Marbach is appointed to take place on May 9, the 
anniversary of the poet’s death. The statue, 
which is the work of the late sculptor, Rau, has 
been cast in the Pelargus foundry at Stuttgart, 
and is pronounced to be one of the most success- 
ful of the artist’s compositions. Great prepara- 
tions are being made for the intended commemo- 
ration. 

Tris announced that the exhibition of ancient and 
modern German art which is to be held this year at 
Munich, will be opened on June 15, and will close 
on ‘October 15. Few countries are richer in public 
and private art-collections than Bavaria; and in 
addition to these sources, which have been freely 
opened to the managing committee of the exhibi- 
tion, liberal contributions have been promised by 
the German and Austrian Emperors, and by other 
German princes, as well as from the most import- 
ant civic and other public museums of Germany. 


Tue Swedish papers announce that an expedi- 
tion, conducted by Drs. Retzius, Montelius, and 
Tegnér, will leave Stockholm at the end of the 
summer to make archaeological investigations in 
Central Asia. The cost of the undertaking is 
estimated at 39,000 Swedish crowns, of which as 
much as 30,000 crowns have been contributed by 
a private patron in Giteborg. 

Ir is announced from Munich that no further 
collections will be made for the Liebig memorial 
fund, which has reached the sum of 150,000 
marks (7,500/.). Nothing definite has been 
settled in regard to the special form of the com- 
memorative monument to which the money is to 
be applied. Apart from the more practically 
important scheme of founding scholarships in 
honour of the great chemist, the idea of erecting 
a fountain in one of the squares of Munich seems 
to find most favour with the committee. 

WE regret to have to record the death of the 
eminent German historical painter, Joseph von 





Fiihricht, at the age of seventy-six. 


WE mentioned some time ago in the ACADEMY 
that a Commission had been formed in France 
for the purpose of taking a catalogue of all the 
art-treasures in the country. The task is a great 
one, and its accomplishment must necessarily 
extend over a long period, but the first volume 
devoted to Paris is now in course of publication. 
Three numbers of it have already appeared, deal- 
ing with the church of St. Germain |’Auxerrois, 
le Palais des Archives Nationales, and La Biblio- 
théque of Versailles. 


Tue city of Cologne, following the example of 
Milan, Berlin, Dresden, Frankfurt, and other 
towns, will hold an exhibition of works of ancient 
art industry next July. 


Tue Wallraff-Richartz Museum in Cologne has 
lately been enriched by the purchase of Fiedler’s 
large oil painting, representing the ancient Egyp- 
tians breaking granite in the Nubian desert. 


AN Historical Union has been formed at Marien- 
werder in West Prussia for the purpose of study- 
ing the antiquities and works of art in that place. 
The Union publishes a journal, and hopes to esta- 
blish a museum in Marienwerder. 


A spEcIAL school for the teaching of carpet 
and tapestry decoration, has been established 
at Hanau. The example of this town might be 
followed with profit by others, for the senseless 
patterns of modern carpets and hangings are often 
a trial to artistic taste. 


Ay exhibition and sale of the water-colour and 
oil paintings of the late Jakob Alt was held last 
month at Vienna ; the whole collection comprised 
388 pictures, the water-colours forming the 
greater number. Although but little known in 
England, Jakob Alt has been for many years 
highly esteemed as a water-colour painter in 
Germany, and the sale of his pictures was attended 
with great success. 


L’Opinion states that an exhibition is being 
organised by order of the Minister of War of a 
model of the “Siege of Paris” on an immense 
scale, All the monuments of the capital, the 
fortifications with their bastions and their cannons 
in their places, and the forts surrounding Paris 
will be represented. The exact positions also of 
the sentinels of both armies, and the respective 
positions occupied by the troops during their 
combats around Paris, will also be shown. The 
model is to be 50 métres long and 40 high. It 
is to be placed in the gréat nave of the Palais de 
l’Industrie, and the profits arising from the ex- 
hibition will go towards the orphans of the war. 


Tue Italian Government have decided on the 
restoration of the ancient churches of Oimitile. 
They are five in number, and are said to be the 
most ancient Christian temples in Europe. They 
date from the fourth century, and contain many 
remarkable early mural paintings and sculpture. 


SEVERAL pictures and drawings by Watteau are 
at present in England. M. de Goncourt enumerates 
those that are in the British Museum, and those in 
the possession of Sir Richard Wallace and Miss 
James respectively. There may be other precious 
waifs abroad unknown to the author, and it is to 
be hoped that these lines will attract the attention 
of their possessors, and that they will have the 
kindness to favour the author with an account of 
their treasures, that he may insert it in the second 
edition of his exeellent work. What has become 
of a Joueur de guitare assis sur un banc dans un 
paysage pottique, for instance, supposed to be a 
ee ae of Handel, which belonged to M. Francis 

Rochard, an amateur in London, who died a few 
years ago ? 


Tae descriptive catalogue of the drawings which 
have passed into the possession of the British 
Museum, or now belong to Miss James, after figuring 
in the collections of Sir Thomas Lawrence, Hugh 
Howard, Spencer, &c., alone occupies very nearly 





nine pages of the book. 
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THE STAGE, 
“AN OLD MAN.” 


Mr. Rexce is the writer of more than one funny 
burlesque, and he has given his attention to the 
composition of serious drama. Mr. Righton is 
the successful actor of many funny parts, and he 
has endeavoured to represent a pathetic one. But 
the combined efforts of Mr. Reece and Mr. 
Righton at the Duke’s Theatre in Holborn do not 
result in work which is sure to attract the public. 
An Old Man is not likely, we think, to enjoy a 
prolonged existence on the London boards : though, 
as the writing seems better than the acting, it 
may chance to rise again after its natural death. 
There are qualities in its leading character which 
may some day fascinate an actor of power in that 
line, and the piece may then be revived. It lives, 
however, now, while we write about it, and it is 
with the present performance alone that we can 
be concerned. The follies and the sorrows of an 
old man form the theme of the piece. The stage 
has long found old men’s follies amusing, and old 
men’s sorrows have had on it their full share of 
sympathy from the days of Zea: downwards. 
Indeed, the English theatre of our day, on the 
serious side of it, may be roughly said to be de- 
voted to the fortunes of the young and the aged; 
romantic drama concerning itself with those of the 
first, and domestic drama with those of the second. 
The bizarre genius of Mr. Robson was probably the 
first cause of this occupation of the stage with the 
sorrows of the old, and some of the turns in Mr. 
Reece’s drama from gay to sad suggest opportu- 
nities of which that actor would not have failed 
to avail himself. For there is a comic side in An 
Old Man—a broadly comic one—and it is pre- 
sented first and befittingly. Here Mr. Righton is 
as much in his element as he is afterwards out of 
it—though, to say truth, better comedy has un- 
doubtedly been acted by him than this which 
finds its origin in an old man’s ludicrous assump- 
tion of youth. Assumption, however, is scarcely 
the word, for the aged hero of Mr. Reece’s pathos 
and the butt of his fun has fully persuaded him- 
self of his own youthfulness ro § vigour ; so that 
in good faith he thinks himself capable of the 
achievements of fifty years ago, and considers that 
a young woman who is lodged in his house is 
attracted by his charms to love him. The 
modesty which inspired Jack Falstaff when he 
confessed to Doll Tearsheet, “ I am old, I am old,” 
is absent from the aged man in his relations with 
the young person in Mr. Reece’s drama. In its 
absence is much of such comedy as Mr. Reece 
has imagined and Mr. Righton embodied. In 
this comic part Mr. Righton is _ strongest 
and Mr. Reece weakest; Mr. Reece’s merit— 
apart from that of the mere craftsman’s power of 
stringing together scenes with some semblance 
of sequence—is that of having conceived and en- 
deavoured to represent a very mixed character ; 
a man with childish follies and honest pride, and 
the humbling of his pride curing him of his 
follies. The old man has honour, and when, in 
the second part of the play, a grave and disgrace- 
ful wrong which he had been condemning is 
brought home to him as the act of his grandson 
with whose credit his own is indissolubly bound 
up, he receives such a shock as wakes him to a 
sense of the responsibility of his age and station, 
and he is the better at last for the suffering he 
has gone through. A mixed character, overlaid 
with faults; a trouble, refining that character— 
these have indeed before now been portrayed by 
writers of genius, with a power to which the 
author of An Old Man presumably lays no claim. 
But Mr. Reece is to be praised for a meritorious 
endeavour, and an effort not altogether unsuc- 
cessful, nor feeble. The acting is far from being 
all that it should be. Mr. Righton’s pathos is 
the result of a too obvious effort, with which the 
audience finds it difficult to get into sympathy. 
The effort, albeit strenuous, falls very wide of the 
mark, In other characters, Miss Maria Daly is 





more or less comic, and Miss Louisa Moore more 
or less graceful ; but the performance of neither 
rests much on the memory. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 





Pom, by Mr. Bucalosi, was produced on Saturday 
night at the Royalty Theatre. It is a meritorious 
attempt to give to opéra bouffe some of the graces 
of opéra comique, but as it does not—at least from 
a dramatic point of view—gain in reasonable 
interest what it loses in vulgarity, and in all that 
makes the surest and least worthy appeal to the 
late diner, flushed and full, who is opéra bouffe’s 
staunchest patron, it may be doubted whether it 
will have any prolonged success. The music does 
not appear to be of high originality, or distinctive 
mark. Pretty it well may be; and pretty and 
seemly are the scenes and the stage groupings. 
The piece will please some, and will offend no one, 
and it is interpreted by Miss Pattie Laverne, Miss 
Goodall, Mr. Knight Aston, and other performers 
of proved acceptability in entertainments of a 
kindred nature. 


Tuts evening Measure for Measure—one of the 
most rarely presented of the Shaksperian plays— 
will be given at the Haymarket. Mr. Charles 
Warner, who has lately been absent from the 
theatre, will act Claudio to the Isabella of Miss 
Neilson. ‘The engagement of Miss Neilson draws 
towards its end. She will before long return to 
America. 


Stenor Satvrnt has been acting in the North 
with a success that rarely attends a foreign actor 
in his progress through provincial towns. The 
long and elaborate comments of the Liverpool 
Daily Post, on his Othello and his Hamlet, 
inform us of the general enthusiasm with which 
his performances have been received in what 
actors recognise as the second theatrical town 
in England. 


Miss Apa Cavenpisu has carried Miss Gwilt 
as far north as Dundee, and preparations are now 
making for the immediate performance of the piece 
in London. 


Mr. PHetps was announced to give at the 
Crystal Palace on Tuesday his representation of 
Falstaff in the Merry Wives of Windsor, which 
has already been noticed in these columns. 


Tue theatre attached to what is known as the 
Westminster Aquarium, is reported to be in a 
forward state. 


Easter will bring us an unusual number of 
interesting things at the London theatres to com- 
pensate for the uneventfulness that has so far 
marked Lent. There will be anew piece with 
new actors at the Adelphi; there will be Miss 
Gwilt for the first time in London; Mr. Charles 
Mathews will appear for the first time since his 
return from Calcutta ; and there will be the ex- 
traordinary attraction of Signor Rossi at Drury 
Lane. The date is not at present announced for 
the production of the comedy which is in prepar- 
ation at the Prince of Wales's, but it will probably 
be before the end of April, though “last nights” 
especially when of a piece so attractive as Masks 
and Faces, are apt to be numerous. At the 
Vaudeville there is perhaps no reason to think 
that Mr. Byron’s comic drama will be withdrawn 
within any period to which human expectations 
extend. Our Boys is one of the institutions of 
the metropolis. 

A spectaL performance of the Une Visite de 
Noces is being organised by the company of the 
Théatre Francais. This is the boldest of the 
works of M. Dumas; a piece in which many 
bitter truths and many brilliant or showy false- 
hoods are launched at the ears of a public aston- 
ished at its unparalleled audacity. To Mdlle. 
Sarah Bernhardt has been assigned the part of 
the woman the record of whose memories formed 
one of the finest passages in the repertory of 
Desclée. The forthcoming performance will be 
given in one of the “ farewells” to the stage of 





Mdme. Nathalie, who, however, will not take 
in the Visite de Noces. M. Got will play the part 
of Lebonnard, the philosophic friend well-known 
in French comedy, and who here is charged a 
parently with the task of uttering some of the 
wisdom and personal conviction of M. Dumas, 
Febvre will play the part of the husband, origi- 
nally taken by Lentel, and Mdlle. Tholer will be 
equal to the character of the wife, originally 
layed very prettily by Mdlle. Kelly. For 
esclée’s part, which, as we said before, is to be 
Sarah Bernhardt’s, the names of Croizette and of 
Favart were first mentioned. 
Moe. Evetnre Docue is acting at Brussels, 
in Emile Augier's latest play, Madame Caverlet. 
M. St. GERMAIN—a very good comedian, whom 
some of our readers no doubt seized the opportu- 
nity to see in London—is to leave the Paris 


Vaudeville. He is, —— to take the place at 
the Gymnase which M. Ravel: has just left 
vacant. 


Les Grands Devoirs is the name of anew drama 
in verse which M. Ballande has brought out at 
his famous Matinées. It is composed of two 
distinct parts, one of which, recalling to everyone 
Romeo and Juliet, “‘ with a difference,” treats of 
the hatred of two families, and the other is con- 
cerned with the larger public troubles caused to 
the Scots, among whom the scene is laid, by the 
Norwegian invasion. The large public troubles 
cause for a while the private enmities to be over- 
looked ; but again public peace being secured for 
a time, private enmity breaks out with fresh 
violence. “C’est une ceuvre trés consciencieuse et 
fort travaillée ; Vaction est claire et déduite avec 
exactitude: on y sent la main d’un homme qui 
connait son métier, et qui l’aime?” What then 
is wanting? “What is wanting is the vital 
spark.” 

Tue latest criticism upon L’Etrangére is to the 
effect that from its dialogue the ways of good 
society are notably absent; the Duchess’s tone is 
not that of the Faubourg St. Germain, and the 
Valet’s solicitude is an impertinence. It is not 
often that Monsieur Dumas, in his literary ven- 
tures, deviates into good society, from his chosen 

aths of the demi-monde. Here and there his 

eroines are ladies: in the Visite de Noces, for ex- 
ample; but even then they are generally pre- 
sented in their most intimate relations, and not 
before the world. Perhaps it is not only the ma- 
licious who think that in the power of portray- 
ing the upper ten thousand of France—not that, 
indeed, of the Second Empire—M. Dumas must 
yield to Emile Augier ; possibly also to the well- 

laced woman’s favourite dramatist, Octave 

euillet. But it must in fairness be remembered 
that the “‘ Duchess” of L’Etrangére is not of the 
Faubourg St. Germain, though she happens to be 
tn it. 








MUSIC. 


Tue first concert of the Philharmonic Society for 
the present season—the sixty-fourth of its exist- 
ence—took place at St. James's Hall last Thurs- 
day week, and presented several points of interest. 
First must be mentioned a very perceptible im- 
provement (so far as can be judged from one 
concert) in the quality of the performance. Though 
there is still a certain amount of coarseness in the 
playing, the inevitable result of the small number 
of rehearsals obtainable, the strings are oamey 
better than last season, while the wind, thoug! 

still weak in one or two departments which it 
would be invidious to specify, is in many respects 
of great excellence. The capacity of the orchestra 
was severely tested at this first concert by Schu- 
mann’s difficult symphony in ©, the finest of the 
four which are published; but the ordeal was 
passed through more than creditably, and the 
performance, though ‘here and there a little un- 
finished, must on the whole be pronounced very 
good. Mr. Cusins gave a very excellent reading 
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of the work, his tempi being in each movement 
most judicious. The remaining orchestral pieces 
were the overtures to The Isles of Fingal and 
Euryanthe. The instrumental soloist of the even- 
ing was Mdme. Schumann, who made on this 
occasion her second ap ce in London during 
the present season. She played Beethoven’s 
concerto in G, and later in the evening solos 
by Chopin and Hiller, and fully confirmed our 
previous impression that she has returned to 
us playing, if possible, more finely than ever. 
A more admirable rendering of the concerto, 
whether as regards mechanical finish or intellec- 
tual interpretation, cannot be conceived. The en- 
thusiasm with which she was greeted on her ap- 
pearing on the orchestra, and the applause at the 
conclusion of the work, proved in the most satis- 
factory manner that her splendid talents have at 
length received in this country that recognition 
which is justly their due, and which has long 
since been awarded to them on the Continent. The 
vocalists were Mdlle. Ida Corani and a new- 
comer, Signor Pollione Ronzi. The lady is 
already favourably known at our concerts; the 
ntleman was announced as a first-tenor singer 
om La Scala, Milan. He sang only one piece— 
Stradella’s “ Pieta, Signore ”—and showed himself 
the possessor of a very good and well-trained 
voice, happily free from that abominable vibrato 
which renders the performances of many of our 
-vocalists so unpleasant. Signor Ronzi will pro- 
bably be heard of again; for good tenors are by no 
means very abundant. For the second concert, 
which takes place next Thursday, Brahms’s 
“Deutsches Requiem,” one of the most remark- 
able compositions of recent days, is announced for 
performance. 

BretHoven’s Choral Symphony formed the 
chief attraction at the last Grystal Palace Con- 
cert, and the performance, especially as re- 

the three instrumental movements, was 
of high excellence. The solo parts were sung 
by Mdlle. Johanna Levier, Miss Annie Butter- 
worth, Mr. Edward Lloyd and Signor Foli. At 
the same concert three pieces by the late Charles 
Edward Horsley were brought forward. This 
composer was the son of William Horsley the 
well-known glee-writer, and, though without his 
father’s individuality of style, he was a musician 
of considerable acquirements. He was a pupil of 
Mendelssohn’s, and, if we are not mistaken, con- 
tributed some little time since to one of our 
musical contemporaries some interesting remin- 
iscences of his master. He resided for many years 
in Australia, but returned to this country some 
little time ago and settled at Liverpool. He soon, 
however, removed to New York, where he died on 
the 2nd ult. His most important works are three 
oratorios, David, Joseph, and Gideon; from the 
last-named work a song, “ Lord, in youth’s eager 
years,” was given on Saturday. The two other 
pieces from his pen brought forward on this 
oceasion were the overture and a song from his 
ode, “ Euterpe,” written for the opening of the 
Melbourne ‘fen Hall in 1870. Both are ex- 
ceedingly well-written and pleasing compositions, 
though without that decided originality of style 
which would entitle them to be called works of 
genius. This afternoon Signor Piatti will in- 
troduce for the first time in this country Raff’s 
new concerto for the violoncello. 


At the Popular Concerts, Madame Schumann 
still continues to be the great attraction. Any- 
thing more perfect than the performance last 
Saturday of Schumann’s t quintett in E flat 
by Madame Schumann and Messrs. Joachim, Ries, 
Straus and Piatti, has never been heard. The 
work itself is one of its composer's most perfect 
creations, whether considered as an embodiment 
of its writer's individuality, or, as regards its form, 
as a finished work of art. Mdme. Schumann also 
played four numbers of the “ Kreisleriana” in 

er inimitable manner. Spohr’s quintett for 
strings, with which the concert opened, is not one 
of his best works, being, with the exception of 








the Finale, full of his peculiar mannerisms, and spun 
out to a tedious length. A word of praise must 
be _ to the vocalist of the afternoon, Miss 
Catherine Penna, for her charmingly-artistic sing- 
ing of Lotti’s “ Pur dicesti” and Mendelssohn’s 
“ Winterlied.” On Monday the programme in- 
cluded Mozart’s great quintett in G minor, a 
uartett by Haydn, violin solos by Bach, played 
y Herr Joachim, and the “ Waldstein ” sonata of 
Beethoven, given by Mdme. Schumann. Next 
Monday Schubert's octett and Brahms’s piano 
quintett will form the special attractions of the 
programme. 

Havine already done honour both to the Alex- 
andra Palace and to himself by the production of 
Handel’s Esther, Mr. Weist Hill is now about to 
increase the obligations under which he has 
already placed musicians by bringing forward next 
rwaee A the same composer’s even less known 
oratorio Susanna, which, we believe, has not been 
heard in this country within the memory of any one 
living. Of the performance and of the work 
itself we hope to speak in detail next week. 


Heyri Vrevxremps has written for the first time 
a concerto for the violoncello, a private performance 
of which was given at his house on the 21st ult. by 
Joseph Servais. The Revue et Gazette Musicale 
speaks very highly of the work for its melodious 
character and breadth of style. 


THE same number of the paper contains a note 
on the symphony-competition at the Alexandra 
Palace, an extract from which will probably in- 
terest our readers. The Revue says:— 

‘Tt is often said that our neighbours beyond the 
Channel are not a musical people. That they have 
not actual genius in music may be admitted; but it 
would be unjust to deny them great zeal for the culti- 
vation of the art. For instance, a competition was 
opened only a few weeks since for the composition of 
a symphony, by the director of the music at the 
Alexandra Palace, Mr. Weist Hill, acting in the 
matter for an anonymous donor; in this short space 
of time thirty-five scores have been sentin . .. . 
We do not know how many scores every year reach 
our Société de Compositeurs for their symphonic com- 
petition ; but we should be much surprised if the 
a reached even a quarter of that we have just 
named.” 


Tue death is announced from Paris of Henri 
Rosellen, a well-known pianist and arranger, espe- 
cially of operatic fantasias for his instrument, at 
the age of sixty-three. 


AFTER numerous postponements, Wagner’s 
Tristan und Isolde was given at Berlin on the 
27th ult. Detailed accounts of the performance 
have not yet come to hand, but it is said to have 
had an enormous success, the Emperor of Ger- 
many and his whole Court being present. The 
entire profits of the performance were devoted, b 
special order of the Emperor, to the Bayreut 
enterprise. It is stated on trustworthy authority 
that the Emperor intends to be present at one of 
the performances of the Ring des Nibelungen. 


THE Danish Government has awarded two life- 
——! of 3,000 crowns each to the composers 

iels Gade and Berggriin. 

Hat£vy's opera Charles VI. has been produced 
with great success at La Scala, Milan. The 
apes weg were sustained by Signor Aldighi- 
eri and Mdme Sanz. 
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